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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 



The simultaneous publication of Baseline data from both 1970-71 
and 1971-72 is accidental. Publication problems with the first volume 
caused a delay of so many months that it became advisable to issue both 
at the same time. In doing so, it was possible to eliminate duplication 
of many tables used in making comparisons between the two years. In 
addition to the tables, much of what was reported from the research of 
the first year helH true for the second year as well, and is not repeated 
here in the same derail. For these reasons. Volume I is a necessary 
companion to Volume II • 

There are extensive differences in the second volume from its 
predecessor. More time ind effort were put into its preparation, with 
the first yearns experience to guide the staff. Numerous new tables 
are included, most of which could not be produced the first year 
because the data were not available at that time. Many of the new 
tables represent only some of the States, because the data they contain 
have not been required by the Federal Government and therefore can be 
obtained only from States where they are being collected for the States* 
own purposes. 

It must be noted again, as in the first report, that while the 
data presented here are presumed to be reasonably reliable, their 
accuracy cannot be attested to by the authors, by Northern Arizona 
University, or by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
They are the data supplied by local schools to their State agencies 
and by the States to the Federal Government. 

Much more of the work on the second volume was done by the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education at UCLA under the direction of Dr. Melvin 
Barlow. All of the narrative in Chapters III, IV, V, and VI, as well 
as the arrangement of materials and mo3t of the analyses in rhese 
chapters, were the work of Robert Sartin, a doctoral student at UCLA, 
whose authorship is recognized on the cover and title page of this 
volume. Robert Sartin, Dr. Barlow, and others at UCLA have come to 
provide an extremely valuable extension of the professional staff 
responsible for this entire study. 

Volume II reflects even greater assistance by a number of pro- 
fessional consultants than did Volume I. These include State Senator 
David B. Kret of Arizona; Mr. Fred Schmitt, Mountain States Computing; 
Mr. A. Leroy Malloy, Specialist, Vocational Information Services, 
Florida; Mr. Ray Barber, Director, Texas Division of Occupational 
Research and Development; Mr. William Stock, Senior Consultant, Program 
Planning and Development, Minnesota Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education; Dr. Janie Jones, Director, Occupational Information Unit, 
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Bureau of Vocational Kducation, Kentucky; Dr. David Fretwell, 
Specialist, Manpower Analysis and Program Evaluation, Oregon; Mr. W.O. 
Schuermann, State Director, Career Education Division, Iowa; Dr. Roland 
Boldt, Chief of Program Services, Vocational Education Section, California; 
Dr. John P. Manning, Associate Commissioner, Division of Occupational 
Education, Massachusetts; Mr. Robert D. Bolthaser, Assistant Director, 
Research, Survey, Evaluation and Exemplary Programs, Ohio; Dr. Charles 
J. Law, State Director, Division of Occupatioial Education, North 
Carolina; Dr. William Stevenson, Assistant State Director, Head, 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation, Oklahoma State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education; Dr. Fred Bellott, Director, 
Bureau of Education, Research and Services, Memphis State University, 
Tennessee; Dr. Loyal Joss, Director of Systematic Studies, Oakland 
Schools, Michigan; Dr. Ralph Van Dusseldorp, Professor, Divir>ion of 
Educational Administration, University of Iowa; Dr. Robert F. Barnes, 
Director, Research Coordinating Unit, Colorado; Mr. Ralph K. Sylvester, 
doctoral student at UCLA; Mr. Parker V. Foster, doctoral student at 
UCLA; Dr. Gordon Swanson, Professor and Coordinator, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota; Dr. Jacob Kaufman, Professor and 
Director of the Institute for Research on Human Resources, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The participation by State Directors of Vocational Education in 
planning, research, analysis, review, and publication of this volume 
has also exceeded their very substantial contributions to Volume I. In 
both volumes, interpretations of data and conclusions have been entirely 
those of the professional staff, and may disagree at times with the 
views of the State directors. The data themselves have all been sent 
to each State director in the form in which they are presented here 
for examination and suggestions before publication. In addition to 
this, countless telephone calls to them and members of their staffs 
have been made in adding details, verifying facts, getting additional 
materials, and soliciting advice. Without exception, those inter- 
ruptions in their work and the time and effort they have given to this 
research have been made with generosity and patience^ 

One group to whom a special debt of gratitude is due has served 
on a State Directors' Advisory Committee P^'oject Baseline. Others 
would have been equally willing to serve u uld have been valuable 
additions, but it was only possible this yea^ to ask these: Dr. Robert 
Seckendorf of New York; Dr. Francis Tuttle of Oklahoma; Dr. Charles 
Buzzell of Massachusetts; Dr. Charles Law of North Carolina; Dr. Carl 
Laniar of Kentucky; Mr. W.O. Schuermann of lo^a; Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker 
of Ohio; Mr. John Guemple of Texas; Dr. Leonard Kunzman of Oregon; 
Dr. Samuel L. Barrett of California; Dr. Robert Van Tries of Minnesota; 
Dr. Sherwood Dees of Illinois; Mr. Joseph Mills of Florida; and Dr. 
Robert M.. Worthington, former Associate Commissioner for Adult, 
Vocational and Technical Education, U.S. Office of Education. 



In a very real sense, this report, like the first, is the 
product of untold hours of work by a great many persons throughout the 
Nation* At the center of this effort and contributing substantially to 
its results have been the members and staff of the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education* The Council's Committee on Research 
and Evaluation, particularly, has provided valuable guidance and 
constructive criticism on numerous occasions* Mr* Reginald Petty, 
Project Officer on the Council staff, has gone far beyond the require- 
ments of his position to be helpful* Dr* Calvin Dellefield, Executive 
Director of the Council, has provided unfailing leadership and support 
throughout . 

Credit should also go to Technical Education Research Centers, Inc* 
(TERC), Washington, D.C., Dr* Mary Ellis, Director, whose staff assisted 
in the field research and collection of data on which both volumes are 
based* 

The authors hope that each reader will find this volume useful* 
It contains vast quantities of information, much of which has never 
before been made available. Patience and persistence may be needed in 
penetrating all there is to be found. For those who make the effort, 
we trust there will be more rewards than disappointments* 
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Chapter I 



FINDINGS 



All of the data in this chapter, unless stated otherwise, refer 
to Fiscal and school year 1971-72, 

1, Vocational education continues to grow year after year — the 
average annual rate of growth during the past decade was 14,5 
percent • 

1- 1 Enrollment in vocational education rose to 48.5 persons per 

1,000 population in 1971-72, up from 44.4 in 1970-71. There 
was a fifty-five percent growth increase per 1,000 population 
during the past six years. 

2. Fifty-six percent of the total vocational education enrollment was 
at the secondary school level in Fiscal year 1972. 

2- 1 Forty-one percent of the nation* s secondary school students 

were enrolled in vocational education classes. For individual 
States, the figure ranged from twenty-one percent to seventy- 
nine percent. 

2-2 Secondary school vocational education enrollment represented 
roughly thirty percent of the national age group of 15-19 
years. 

2-3 In the eleven States and the District of Columbia from which 
data were available on the number of secondary schools 
offering vocational education (Arizona, California, Indiana, 
Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia) seventy-«even percent of ^he schools had vocational 
education programs. 

2-4 Six States were able to report secondary school vocational 
education enrollments by grade level (Arizona, Colorado, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina). 
In these States, the percent of the t-otal enrollment represented 
by vocational education at each grade level was; 

Ninth grade Twenty-seven percent of total students 

Tenth grade Twenty-eight percent of total students 

Eleventh grade Forty-six percent of total students 

Twelfth grade Fifty-six percent of total students 
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2-5 Fifteen States provided enrollment figures on all occu* 

pationally related programs at the secondary level, including 
vocational education, industrial arts, general agriculture, 
and general business* In these States (Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wyoming), containing a total secondary school 
enrollment of 3,324,651, there were 2,390,564 students in 
occupationally related programs, representing 71*9 percent 
of the total student population. 

Of the 2,390,564 in occupationally related programs, 549,238 
(16.5 percent of the total secondary enrollment) were in 
consumer and Iiomemaking; 774,646 (23.3 percent) were in other 
vocational eaucation programs; 566,046 (17.0 percent) were 
in industrial arts; 490,583 (14*8 percent) were in general 
business; and 10,051 (0*3 percent) were in general agriculture* 

2-6 Only eight percent of the total secondary school vocational 
education students were enrolled in cooperative vocational 
education programs (exclusive of consumer and homemaking). 

2-7 Twenty States provided information about the number of 

secondary schools offering cooperative vocational education 
(Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, vormont. West Virginia, and Wisconsin). In 
these States only forty-two percent of the schools reported 
cooperative vocational education programs, ranging from a 
low of twelve percent in one State to ninety-one percent in 
the highest State. 

2-8 Only 0.43 percent of the total secondary school vocational 
education students were reported in vocational work study 
programs, 

2-9 Seventeen States provided information about the number of 
secondary schools offering vocational work study programs 
(Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, and West Virginia). In these States only 13.7 
percent of the schools offering vocational education included 
vocational work study. 
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2-10 More than one-third of the total vocational education 

enrollment at the secondary school level was in five States 
(California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Texas). These 
five States together accounted for 2,107,899 secondary voca- 
tional students out of a total for all States of 5,617,334 
(37.52 percent). 

2- 11 More than half of the total vocational education enrollment 

at the secondary level was in ten States (California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas). These ten States 
enrolled 3,050,413 secondary vocational education students 
(54.3 percent). 

3. Thirteen percent of the total vocational education enrollment was 
at the post-secondary level. Percentages of total vocational 
education enrollments at this level within individual States ranged 
from 1.3 to 37.3 percent. 

3- 1 Post-secondary vocational education enrollment represented 

nearly eight percent of the age group 20-24 years; the range 
among the States was from 0.6 percent to twenty-six percent. 

3-2 In the twenty-two States from which data could be obtained 
(Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia) 
approximately fifty percent of the post-secondary schools 
offering vocational education included cooperative vocational 
education programs. 

3- 3 In the fifteen States that provided data (Arizona, Georgia, 

Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Utah) sixty-seven percent of the 
post-secondary schools offering vocational education included 
vocational work study programs. (This refers to vocational 
work study only and does not include higher education work 
study, another Federal assistance program*) 

4. Adult vocational education enrollment represented thirty-one percent 
of the total at all levels, 

4- 1 Adult vocational education was serving 3.4 percent of the 

age group 25-64 years. 

4-2 Institutional training for apprenticeship constituted 5.6 
percent of the total adult vocational education enrollment. 
The remaining 94.4 percent consisted of preparatory and 
supplemental programs for adults. 
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5. Vocational education programs designed especially for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped appear to be quite limited in number. 

5-1 Seven percent of total secondary vocational education programs 
were organized solely for disadvantaged students in the 
twenty-seven States from which data could be obtained (Alaska, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). 

5-2 Twenty-five States (Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming) 
reported that 3.1 percent of the secondary vocational education 
programs were organized solely for handicapped students. 

5-3 Nearly eight percent of the post-secondary programs in twenty- 
two States (Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming) were organized solely as programs for the disadvantaged. 

5-4 Five percent of all post-secondary programs were organized for 
the handicapped in thirteen States (Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Georp.ia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin). 

6. Nearly three-fourths of the total number of vocational education 
students at all levels were enrolled in three major areas: 
consumer and homemaking (25.68 percent); office occupations (23.29 
percent); and trade and industrial education (23.56 percent). 

7. Ethnic group enrollments in vocational education were proportionately 
higher than the percentages of these groups in the total population. 



Percent of Total Percent of Total 
Vocational Education U.S. Population 
Enrollment 



Negro 

American Indian 
Spanish-surnamed Americans 
Oriental 



16.6 
0.8 
6.1 
1.0 



11.1 
0.4 



(Not Available) 
0.5 
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Enrollment in youth group activities by vocational education students 
appears to be relatively strong. 

8-1 The twentythree States from which data could be obtained 
(A'^izona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Keniucky, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
RhoQe Island, Tenr.essee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Washington) 
reported that seventy-six percent of the students enrolled in 
agriculture were members of Future Farmers of America. 

8-2 Twentyf.>ur States and Puerto Rico (Arizona, Arkansas, 

Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Naw Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Puerto Rico) reported that thirty-two percent of the students 
enrolled in consumer and homemaking education were members of 
Future Homemakers of America. 

8-3 Twenty-one States and Puerto Rico (Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and 
Puerto Rico) reported that fifty-two percent of the students 
enrolled in distributive education were members of Distributive 
Education Clubs of America. 

8-4 Seventeen States and Puerto Rico (Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, and Puerto Rico) reported that eleven 
percent of the students enrolled in business and office occu- 
pations were members of Future Business Leaders of America. 

8-5 Seventeen States and Puerto Rico (Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Mississippi, ^'ebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, and Puerto Rico) reported that twentyone percent 
of the students enrolled in trade and industrial education were 
members of Vocational Industrial Clubs of America^ 

Vocational education reached a higher portion of the population in 
rural areas than in urban areas. In rural (non-SMSA areas) 
vocational education enrolled 7.03 percent of the population. In 
combined urban and suburban areas (SMSAs) vocational education 
enrolled only 4.82 percent of the population. In urban or central 
city areas, vocational education enrolled A. 72 percent of the 
population. 
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10. The amount of money reported spent for vocational education 

reached i new high of $2,654, 338, 633, Of this total, $464,A87,460 
(17.5 percent) was Federal money, and $2,189,851,173 (82,5 percent) 
was State and local money. 



lC-1 The reported per student expenditure for vocational education 
also reached a new high of $265,85, Of this total f $46,52 
came from Federal funds, and $219,33 from State and local 
funds. 

10-2 Federal dollar expenditures for vocational education have 
increased by 98,3 percent in the past six years — from 
$234 million in 1966 to $464 million in 1972, However, due 
to inflationary losses. Federal financial support has 
increased only 51.3 percent — to $354 million buying power 
in 1972 dollars. In this same period, enrollment in vocational 
education has increased 62,3 percent. 



10-3 The Federal share of. the financing of vocational education 
has declined over the past ^ix years. In FY 1966 Federal 

funds comprised 29.2 percent of total expenditures; in 
1972 Federal funds were 17.5 percent. 

10-4 The matching ratio of State and local funds to Federal funds 
has changed from 2.42 to 1 in 1966 to 4.71 to 1 in 1972. 
State and local financial support for vocational education 
has increased almost twice as much as Federal financial 
support in the past six years. 



11. Expenditures for secondary level programs in vocational education 
in FY 1972 totaled $1,744, 002, 000* This was 65.7 percent of the 
total expenditures for vocational education, 9.4 percentage points 
higher than the percent of vocational education students in 
secondary school (56.3 percent). Total expenditure per secondary 
student in vocational education was $310.47, of which $52.37 was 
Federal funds. 



Financial data were not available in sufficient detail to permit 
display of expenditures for the three levels of vocational education, 
for each of the occupational areas and for Federal, State, and 
local funds. However, a review of data from seven States (Idaho, 
Mississippi;, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Virginia) on expenditures for the occupational areas at the 
secondary level reveals the following: 

11-1 Expenditures for all occupational areas in the seven States 
totaled $55,710,780, 

11-2 The largest expenditure for a single occupational area was 
$16,612,999 in trade and industrial education. 
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11-3 The second largest expenditure for an occupational area was 
$14,700,928 in consumer and homemaking. 

11- 4 The third largest expenditure for an occupational area was 

$12,524,808 in agriculture* 

12« Total expenditures for post-secondary programs in vocational 
education came to $701,236,000. This was 26.4 percent of the 
expenditures for all vocational education, 13*4 percentage points 
higher than the percent of vocational education students classified 
as post-secondary (13*0 percent) • Total expenditure per post- 
secondary student in vocational education was $538*15, of which 
$93.87 was Federal funds. 

12- 1 Expenditures for occupational areas at the post-secondary 

level were available from the same seven States as for the 
secondary level (Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Virginia) • The total expended 
was $24,741,007. The largest amount for a single area was 
$13,821,132 in trade and industrial education. The lowest, 
$119,347, was in occupational home economics. 

13. Expenditures for adult programs in vocational education came to 
$197,602,000. This was 7.44 percent of the expenditures for all 
vocational education, 23.25 percentage points lower than the 
percent of vocational education enrollments in the adult category 
(30.69 percent). Total expenditure per adult student in vocational 
education was $64.49, of which $14.35 was Federal funds. 

13- 1 For the seven States from which data were available (Idaho, 

Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Virginia) the total expenditure for adult vocational 
education by occupational area was $4,317,580. The largest 
amount for a single occupational area was $2,099,293 in 
trade and industrial education. 

14. Total vocational education expenditures (Federal, State, and Ic^al) 
for persons identified as disadvantaged were $286,786,154, 
representing 10.8 percent of all reppited vocational education 
expenditures. 

15. Total vocational education expenditures (Federal, State, and local) 
for persons identified as handicapped were $66,138,395, representing 
2.5 percent of all reported vocational education expenditures*. 

16. Placement and follow-up data required by the U.S. Office of Education 
had not been submitted by thirteen States at the time this report 
was written. The remaining States, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico (Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada^ Nev; Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, Norr.h Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
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Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico) reported nearly half of 
the total number of persons who had left vocational education with 
marketable skills (49.97 percent) were employed. This included 
both those who had completed their programs aad those who had left 
early but with marketable skills. 

16-*1 In the same thirty-seven Scaces, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, 95.5 percent of the total number who had 
left vocational education with marketable skills and were 
actually available for work were employed. 

16-*2 With very few exceptions, there was no indication that 

vocational education in the States had even approached the 
saturation point in labor demand in any reported occu* 
pational area. The extent to which vocational placements 
filled openings in the labor market ranged from a high of 
twenty-five percent in technical education to a low of 
ten percent in distributive education. 

17. When all vocational education programs were classified into 
nineteen occupational clusters based on common competencies, 
instead of the seven traditional areas still used in vocational 
education, enrollment percentages nationally were as follows: 



Occupational 
Clusters 



Percent of 
Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment 



Agt iculture 

Marketing 

Health 

Food Service 

Accounting 

Clerical 

Secretarial 

Industrial Mechanics 

Construction 

Electricity - Electronics 
Metals 



6.48 
5.52 
3.33 
3.54 
3.32 
6.09 
11.47 
7.36 
3.95 
3.47 
2.88 
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Child Care 



2.12 



Clothing 



A. 69 



Drafting 



1.39 



Graphics 



.68 



Services 



5.22 



Forest Products 



.24 



Ho^e Economics 



19.12 



Miscellaneous 



4.28 



Enrollment in occupat icnally reported training programs administered 
by the U.S. Department of Labor was 346,066. Of this total, 209,269 
persons were enrolled in programs authorized by the Manpower Develop 
ment and Training Act; 136,797 persons were enrolled in programs 
authorized by the Economic Opportunity Act. 

18*1 Enrollment data were available by occtipaticnsl code in five 
training programs administred under MDTA. The programs and 
their enrollments were: MDTA Institutional — 13*^,736; 
MDTA On-the--Job Training — 16,560; MDTA Part-Time ~ 4,373; 
MDTA JOP Entry ~ 51,152; MDTA JOP Upgrade — 4,448. 

18-2 Enrollment data vere available by occupational code in six 
training programs administered under EOA. T^e programs and 
their enrollments were: Work Incentive — 37,360; Ccncen*-ratr» 
Employment Program — 42,442; Neighborhood Youth Corps — 
38,110; Operation Mainstream — 10,302; Public Service 
Careers — 7,277; New Careers — 1,306. 

18*3 The manpower training program involving the largest number 
of trainees was MDTA Institutional, with 38.4 percent, more 
than one-third of all MDTA and EOA programs combined. 

Male enrollment in MDTA programs was over twice that of 
female enrollment (sixty-eight percent). In EOA programs > 
male and female enrollments were more nearly aqual: fifty- 
four percent male and forty-six percent female^. 
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18-4 Minority groups were enrolled in occupationally reported 

USDL programs in percentages in excess of their respective 
percentages in the general population, with a single exception 
(Orientals in EOA programs). 



Pel :ent Percent Percent 
in MDTA in EOA in Total 

Programs Programs Population 



Negro 

American Indian 
Spanish-surnamed American 
Oriental 



28.7 40,0 11-1 

2.2 3,3 0.4 

(NA) (NA) (NA) 

0.54 0,41 0,51 



19* Federal expenditures for vocational education ($464,487,460) were 

less than half the Federal funds allocated for MDTA and EOA programs 
combined ($1,016,370,000). 

19- 1 The Federal cost per student in vocational education was 

$46.52. The Federal allocation per trainee in MDTA programs 
was $2,028.74. The Federal allocation per person in EOA 
programs, based on occupationally reported numbers enrolled, 
was $4,326.24. 

20. Vocational education nationally showed only slight measurable 
changes from FY 1971 to FY 1972* 

20- 1 Percent of changes in total vocational education enrollment, 

and in the educational levels, from FY 1971 to FY 1972: 



Total 
Secondary 
Post-secondary 
Adult 



+ 9.25 percent 
+ 9»05 percent 
+14,28 percent 
+ 7.59 percent 



2U-2 Difference in percentage points in vocational education 
enrollment, related to age group were: 



Secondary (15-19 vears) 
Post-secondary (20-24 years) 
Adult (25-64 years) 



•1-2.9 percentage points 
+1^2 percentage points 
+0.3 percentage points 



Vocational education enrollments per 1,000 population 
increased by 4»1. 

Difference in percentage points in enrollment in the 
occupational areas as a percent of total vocational 
education enrollment: 
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Agriculture 

Distributive 

Health 

Consumer and homemaking 
Occupational home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 



-0#4 percentage points 

+0^4 percentage points 
-l^l percentage points 
+0.5 percentage points 
-0«9 percentage points 
-0*1 percentage points 
^1.2 percentage points 



20-5 The percent of disadvantaged persons in vocational education 
increased 0.7 percentage points* There was no change in the 
percent of handicapped persons. 
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Chapter II 



THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY 



In this volume, like the first, the data used are neither uniform 
nor complete. In many cases they are obviously inaccurate, and can easily 
be misleading. To use them at all raises a question about the value of 
summaries, analyses, aad conclusions based on this kind of material. The 
answer is, it is the best there is. Either an imperfect picture must do 
until a better one is possible, or no picture at all can be presented. 
The assumption in Froj< ct Baseline is that a cloudy image is better than 
darkness. 

Hopefully, the data will improve as their usefulness becomes more 
evident and methods of collection and transmittal are Improved. There is 
evidence Of this in the two years of research Project Baseline has com- 
pleted. Still, the researcher is constantly torn between the increasing 
revelations better data make possible and the doubts that remain because 
so much poor data must still be used. 

MAJOR PROBLEMS IN CURRENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

There are numerous problems with the data being collected by State 
and Federal agencies which should be recognized, and these problems should 
be dealt with if t'le Government's responsibility for public funds is car- 
ried out. They fall into three groups: problems of definition; problems 
of communication; and problems of careless or dishonest handling of data. 
Throughout this report all data are used with particular attention to what 
they actually represent, n.^t what they may appear to be. Having done this, 
it is necessary to speak frankly about the data problems with which State 
and Federal agencies are confronted. 

Definitions of vocational education. The most difficult problem 
of definition is that of vocational education Itself, Enrollment figures 
at every level and in all programs are based on the criteria used to de- 
termine which courses to include and which ones to omit, Cos t-per-s tudent 
figures, completions, job placement percentages, and measurement of the 
impact on the employment market and on target populations all depend on 
this definition. Valid national reporting and assessments are Impossible 
without a standardized defintlon using the same criteria in each State, 
but no such definition exists. 

As it is, some States continue to follow the practice long estab- 
lished in vocational education of including in their reports only Federal 
I or State reimbursed programs. This has the advantage of simplicity, but 

to define vocational education on ch a basis assumes that reimburse- 
ment practices in all States are the same. Not only is that not the case, 
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Fev arc \ legislation of the 1960s made this kind of national conformity 
virtually impossible. Situations vary so much from State to State that 
any policy which failed to allow, and even encourage ♦ variations in 
State reimbursement plans would do a disservice to vocational education* 

A seconvi method of defining vocational education* and one used 
in a number of States, is for the State Department of Vocational Education 
to prescribe conditions which have to be met ]by a course for it to qualify 
as vocational education. These usually include the number of hours the 
class meets per day or per week, the level at which it is taught, and the 
instructor's qualifications. One or two States require that courses must 
be part of prescribed programs to qualify as vocational education. 

The problem here is that regardless of how well intended the cri- 
teria may be, they introduce an element of rigidity which may defeat the 
purpose of an honest and realistic definition of vocational education. 
Local schools may not wish to comply with all of the State-prescribed 
conditions, and there is no effective way to make them do so without tying 
reimbursement to these conditions. Even where this is done, there are 
are examples of schools refusing Federal and State vocational education 
funds in order to set their own policies. 

The situation raises serious questions about the validity of all 
vocational education statistical data in many States. Without a compelling 
reason to meet State-prescribed criteria in reporting enrollments, expendi- 
tures, and follow-up, and with the added disadvantage of having to fill 
cut State and Federally required report forms, local schools may eliminate 
vocational education programs. They might retain some shop courses idefiti- 
fied as industrial arts, and office courses identified as general business, 
but these would fall far short of training for r;atry-level skills. To 
what extent this is done is not known, but that it is done is well esta- 
blished. 

The only alternative, and the practice now followed in most States, 
seems to be to let the local schools define vocational education any way 
they want to. If it were not for some fairly well established traditions 
and honest efforts to report accurately, this would be chaotic. At best, 
it results in data which lack uniformity and standardization. Too often, 
the traditions still followed exclude many students and programs which per- 
haps would be recognized as vocational education under more current defi- 
nitions. Leaving the definition up to local schools is a convenient way 
to dispose of the question, but in fact means no definition at all. Over- 
reporting, under-reporting, and confused reporting are almost inevitable. 

There are other problems of definition in vocational education. 
Adult and post-secondary programs mean different things in different 
States to such an extent that national figures for each separate category 
are virtually meaningless. It is usually a.^sumed that post-secondary vo- 
cational education is regular daytime instruction in a post-secondary in- 
stitution, while adult vocational education is instruction for persons who 
are no longer in school. The trouble with these definitions is that they 
mix institutions and persons, as do the two categories. Post-secondary 
and adult in terms of institutions usually mean the same thing. But, 
adult programs are offered in both secondary and post-secondary institu- 
tions. In relation to people the terms are interchangeable. 
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Another facet of the problem, not widespread but nevertheless 
existing in a few States, is that both post-secondary and adult programs 
are offered in four-year institutions* These usually come under the juris- 
diction of State boards of regents for higher education rather than the 
State agencies responsible for secondary and community college programs • 
Consequently they are not reported as vocational education at all, either 
at the State level or to the Federal Government • They are one- or two- 
year terminal programs, which by definition should be reported, but because 
of a jurisdictional situation are overlooked. 

Another definition problem which should not exist is that of handi- 
capped and disadvantaged. The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
define these terms quite well, but in practice they often become b].urred. 
The trouble seems to be not so much in applying the definitions to par- 
ticular students, but in the next step of deciding what constitutes special 
vocational preparation for these students. And here we are back to the 
problem of defining vocational education. It can be argued, for example, 
that if a person in a wheel chair is enrolled iu a program which the local 
school or the State defines as vocational education, then that handicapped 
person is receiving special preparation in the normal course of assisting 
him to be trained in a wheel chair • 

This, however, leads to the pr- ^tice of assuming that all persons 
identified as handicapped or disadvantaged and enrolled in vocational pro- 
grams are receiving special preparation, which defeats the intent of the 
1968 legislation. It would seem to be equally defeating, on the other 
hand, to require that certain standardized conditions be met in order to 
report handicapped or disadvantaged vocational education students as re- 
ceiving special preparation. The prescribed conditions in that case could 
become either formalities without any real benefits, or obstacles in fit- 
ting special preparation to each individual's needs, or both. 

A technical problem in definition, one that makes it very difficult 
to relate vocational education to the employment market, is the way voca- 
tional programs are classified. Traditionally they have been administered 
in the U.S.O.E. and in the States by "service". Agriculture was one ser- 
vice, home economics another, and office occupations another. For the 
most part these followed lines of occupational grouping, but at least two 
of the services became so broad that their occupational identity was ob- 
scured. One of these, trade and industrial occupations, ranged from the 
mechanical trades through construction to cosmetology and some of the 
health programs. The other, technical programs, included everything at 
the post-secondary level. Services in the administrative organization of 
State agencies have been largely replaced since the Federal legislation 
of 1968, but programs and students are still being reported by those clas- 
sifications. They are too broad to give any meaningful data for impact 
on the employment market, and employment market needs reported by these 
definitions do not provide students with meaningful information. 

The current alternative is to use separate data for each job clas- 
sification, and several hundred of these are represented by vocational educa- 
tion programs in most States. These classifications are just as meaningless 
in relating vocational programs to the employment market because they are 
too narrow. 
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For example, courses in electrical technology and electrical 
occupations have two different numbers, 16*10 and 17*14 respectively. 
Employment information may indicate a surplus of electricians but a short- 
age of electrical technologists* In spite of employment market oppor- 
tunities, students and vocational educators may be discouraged from going 
into general electricity programs because they require courses which by 
themselves appear to be oversupplied. In this report one set of tables 
has grouped all vocational education courses into clusters. This suggests 
a method of overcoming the difficulty, and it is hoped that a standardized 
cluster grouping by the U.S.O.E. and the U.S. Employment Service is on the 
way. 

Still another problem in definition is that of "completion". Some 
States consider any student who finishes a vocational course, i.e. Typing 
I, a completion regardless of grade, skill obtained, or length of course. 
Other States report as completions only those students who successfully 
complete a full vocational program, i.e. a two- or three-year program that 
includes typing, general office practices, shorthand, and business machines. 
Still other States show only graduating seniors enrolled in vocational 
courses or programs. Under these circumstances there is no possible way 
to determine nationally how cany vocational students have completed their 
training with job entry skills. 

These are not by any means all of the problems of definition in vo- 
c-^tional education* but they indicate the nature and extent of the problem. 
A naive solution which suggests itself to the casual observer is to discon- 
tinue reporting vocational education. That is about as helpful as to dis- 
continue reporting automobile deaths on the highway because no other solu- 
tion seems to work. Admittedly, the two problems are not equally serious, 
but to abandon vocational education reporting because definitions and ac- 
curate reporting are difficult is to ignore the responsibility of government, 
both legislative and executiv*^ at each l6vel, in accounting for the educa- 
tional policies being followed and the funds being used to support them. 

Problems of communication . Vocational education reporting probably 
suffers more from a breakdown in communications among local. State, and 
Federal levels than from any other problem including that of definitions. 
The lack of definitions is in itself a problem in communications. There 
are others. Programs in local schools are being identified as vocational 
education but are not being reported, the reason in many cases being simply 
an absence of communications. Industrial arts courses are preparing students 
for jobs in construction, machine shop., printing, woodworking and other 
areas; and their existence remains unreported even though the Occupational 
Education Act of 1972 specifically adds industrial arts to the definition 
of vocational education. Probably vary few educators know this, and the in- 
formation has not been widely communicated. 

One of the most serious distortions in reporting in some States is 
to count as enrollments in vocational ecucation all elementary students 
in grades 1-6 who receive a mit of pre-vocational studies. Again, this 
is not a question of defixdtlon, because Federal legislation now includes 
these students in the vocational support program. It is a question of 
proper information reaching; the States from the U.S.O.E. about what kinds 
of data to report in different ways, and similar communications between 
State agencies and local schools. 
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This is, in fact, the bane of most data input forms designed by 
one person or agency for use by another. The intent of the designer is 
not communicated properly, either in the terms used m the instrument or 
in the accompanying instructions. They literally appear to mean one thing 
to one person and something else to another. 

When the Federal report form asks, for example, for the number of 
completions from the previous year employed in occupations for which they 
were trained, what happens in reporting those who were trained in two occupa- 
tions or a hyphenated occupation like agri-business? The absence of com- 
munications on this point accounts for wide variations in the practices of 
different States. Probably a means should be devised so both occupational 
areas could be considered in reporting the follow-up of such students. 
Instead, any of several arbitrary methods of selecting one area is used, 
and if the selection Is wrong the information reported is wrong. 

The Federal report form for follow-up data is almost a classic in 
poor communication^ It asks only for data which show a single result of 
vocational education at a single point in time. If former students are 
not employed in jobs related to their vocational programs at the time the 
follow-up questions are answered, no one will ever know what good their educa- 
tion did them. If temporary economic conditions cause unemployment at the 
time, or personal reasons prevent working, the only information conuaunicated 
is that vocational education was a failure. 

There are many examples of this problem in the whole set of Federal 
report forms, and since these forms are the basis for, or the only forms 
used by, most States to collect their own information, the problem is com- 
pounded many timet, over. Another serious example is in reporting educa^- 
tional professional development in vocational education. Quantitative 
data only are asked for — how many persons received pre-service or in- 
service training. The extent or kind of training is unknown. Its rela- 
tionship to any evidence of actual professional development is completely 
ignored. 

Perhaps the most glaring example of a failure in communications is 
in reporting instructional personnnel. Head counts alone are requested* 
It would be fairly simple to request full-time equivalents, but this is 
not done. The numerical strength or weakness of vocational education 
teachers in each State and in the Nation as a whole cannot be known from 
these figures, since many are teaching only part time, teach in more than 
one area, or teach at more than one level. 

Project Baseline has encountered one very difficult problem, which 
leads to the distortion of financial reporting in all States. Federal 
expenditures must be reported by Fiscal year to the USOE, and these ex- 
penditures should show that the provisions of the 1968 Aiiiendments have 
been met. In other words ten percent for handicapped programs, fifteen 
percent for disadvantaged programs and fifteen percent for post-secondary pro- 
grams. The problem arises from budgeting practices and the flow of Federal 
cash. The percentages may be set aside and budgeted, but not entirely 
spent when the Fiscal year ends. 
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Ordinarily this situation will balance itself out over two or 
three years > but in the meantime a State may appear to be in violation of 
Federal law in the expenditure of its vocational funds. The problem has 
been made worse in the past sever^il years because Congress failed to pass 
an appropriations bill before the Fiscal years began, and last year failed 
to pass one at all. States have program commitments, grants and contracts 
pending, and an overriding obligation to keep vocational education going 
in tlie schools. Faced with the uncertainties surrounding Federal funds, 
they have often had to maintain a reserve of carry-over money from one 
Fiscal year to the next which throws their actual percentage expenditures 
considerably out of line. 

Problems of careless or dishonest handling of data. Most infor- 
mation systems in use today make it impossible to know how much distortion 
of data is caused by mistakes in copying or in arithmetic and how much is 
intentional or unintentional. The desire of every administrator to look 
good probably results fairly often in padded figures when manually operated 
systems are used. This is possible in partially automated systems and 
manual systems with or without documentation, but much more likely in the 
manual systems. Nearly every Staue that has automated its vocational in- 
formation system at the State level has shown a sharp drop in enrollment 
the first year. Some States have been very reluctant to use automated 
systems because of this. One State took three years to phase into an 
automated system to avoid showing a sudden drop in a single year. 

Follow-up data are often viewed with suspicion for the same reason, 
especially if supplied by former teachers. Enrollment data on which State 
and Federal reimbursements are based are particularly susceptible to dis- 
tortion in favor of higher payments. One State has put a six-man team into 
the field auditing handicapped enrollment figures, since an extra reimburse- 
ment is made for these* The first year nearly two million dollars was re- 
covered, and handicapped enrollment figures dropped sharply the next year. 

One of the most obvious examples of data contamination, or simply 
fabricated reporting, is in State and local expenditures for vocational edu- 
cation. The great majority of school districts simply do not know what they 
spend for vocational education. Most school accounting systems are designed 
to show costs by function, not purpose. Instructional expenditures for 
vocational education can be reported, together with supplies and equipment. 
Beyond this, expenditures for such things as buildings, utilities, and 
janitorial cervices are not allocated to instructional programs and there- 
fore can only be estimated or simply ignored. 

The result is that, while the Federal report form c s for this 
Information, everyone knows it will not be accurate and man^ States supply 
meaningless figures. In reporting State and local expenditures combined, 
some States show merely enough to satisfy the Federal matching requirement. 
They avoid reporting too much State and local effort, because Federal regula- 
tions also require them to show an increase each year. They want to be in 
a position to do so even if there is no actual increase. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE STATE OF THE ART 

This chapter is a frank appraisal of State and Federal information 
about vocational students, costs, instructional personnel, instructional 
programs, facilities and equipment, and what happens to students afterwards. 
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\\hat do the State agencies know, and what do they only guess at, or not 
know at all? The Federal Governmerl knows less than the States, but how 
much less? 

What, on the other hand, can the States and the Federal Government 
collect in the way of additional data and more accurate data? What should 
be collected? More importantly, how should these data be collected, trans- 
mitted, summarized, analysec*, and reported in order to give the public 
and its representatives, the State Legislatures and Congress — an accurate 
and adequate accounting of vocational education and manpower training? 

There are as many variations in data or management information 
systems as there are States, No two are alike. For purposes of examining 
and reporting the characteristics of these systems, what they do and what 
they do not do, and the reliability of the data they produce, it is pos- 
sible to divide them into four or five categories. Each category can be 
further subdivided, and there are numerous variations within each of the 
subdivisions. 

In order of descending reliability, systems which depend completely 
on nodern computer equipment rank at the top. One obvious reason is that 
the data cannot be administratively edited or contaminated. Just as im- 
portant, and probably more so, great quantities of these data can be pro- 
cessed in a fraction of the time required by manual systems. Thus they 
are usually more up to date and more complete. 

Very few completely automated data systems are yet in operation, 
although a number of States are moving in this direction. Tables 1, 2, 
and 3 show the systems in use by each of the States, the U,S, Office of 
Education, and the Manpower Administration in gathering enrollment data, 
follow-up data, and financial information respectively* These are dis- 
cussed under separate headings below. 

Next in order of reliability are partially automated systems. 
Most Stares t.-'oving in the direction of automation have reached this point 
in one or more of their subsystems. The advantages of even partial auto- 
mation are some measure of the advantages of full automation. The dis- 
advantages affecting the reliability of the data are quite common: the 
possibility of administrative editing and contamination, and severe limi- 
tation on data analyses because of the use of gross figures instead of 
individual data. 

The lacter disadvantage is so serious in the use of student en- 
rollment data that two classifications are used here in assessing this 
component of State systems: partially automc.ted systems using individual 
student data, and partially automated systems using gross da^a. As can 
be seen from Table 1, there are no States yez in the first category, and 
there are twenty-tnree in the second. 

The third classification of State and Federal information systems 
in descending order of their reliability is that of manual systems with 
documentation. These are widely used and have the merit of an audit trail, 
even if the documentation may be less than satisfactory. It can probably 
be assumed that most systems of this kind are fairly reliable. Their 
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chief limitations are in the kinds of restrictions that result in^ 
tabulation of large quantities of data, and in the lack of flexibility 
with which data may be used in making analyses. 

Some conponents of State systems employ computer equipment but are 
placed in this category because the computers are used merely as adding 
machines. This is particularly true of student follow-up systems in which 
the responses are keypunched and tabulated by computer — and sophisticated 
analyses may even be made — but the responses are not validated. It 
does little good to feed invalid data into a machine; the invalid results 
might just as easily be developed manually. 

Last in the ordex.- of reliability is the category of manual systems 
without documentation. There are no Fe^leral systems as such in this cate- 
gory, but some of the information gathered for Federal systems should be so 
classitifcd. A good example is local expenditures for vocational education. 
No attempt is made to standardize the information requested, and documen- 
tation on a uniform basis Is therefore impossible. It might be argued that, 
lacking standardized definitions, thare may still be documentation for the 
data reported. In other cases this is true, i.e., vocational education 
students reported on standardized forms, but local expenditure data are 
not even standardized within States. 

The most familiar example of a manual system without documentation 
is the practice of State Vocational Education Department supervisory per- ^ 
sonnel collecting enrollment totals from teachers within each service, using 
different methods of counting and transmitting the figures, and considerable 
discretion in making tabulations to be reported. Systems in this category 
not only lend themselves to administrative editing and error, but manipula- 
tion is virtually built in. 

In the remaining assessment of State and Federal information systems, 
six major components will be considered: (1) Student data; (2) Follow-up 
data; (3) Financial data; (4) Instructional personnel; (5) Instructional 
programs; (6) Facilities and equipment. For the most part, automation of 
student data components has been developed first and is currently more ^ 
advanced, followed by the financial data component and follow-up data in 
that order. These are components most needed for evaluation and accounta- 
bility, and each of these is discussed in a separate section below. Instruc- 
tional personnel information systems, when limited to satisfying the re- 
quirements of the U.S. Office of Education, are so inadequate as to be al- 
most meaningless. 

Many of the States, have systems which go beyond this in instruc- 
tional program information, and facilities and equipment inventory systems. 
Program data components are being developed in a few Spates, 

STUDENT DATA SYSTEMS 

Completely automated. Table 1 shows how each State and the Federal 
agencies collect, transmit, tabulate, and analyze student data. Under a 
completely automated system, all data originate in the the Local Education 
Agency (LEA) enrollment process. They are then copied on magnetic tape or 
punch cards and transmitted to a State facility. Tabulations and analyses 
are progransned- and made by computer, with the flexibility that only in- 
dividual student files make possible. Computer audits may be run to pre- 
vent administrative editl ig or contamination after data leave the LEAs. 
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Although no State has yet set up a completely automated student 
data system, several are in various stages of development. The distin- 
guishing characteristics for such a system: Student data would be taken 
directly from LEA enrollment records, not duplicated on special forms to 
be filled out by students or teachers or anyone else. Tliey would be trans- 
mitted from LEAs to State computer facilities in machine language through 
the high speed input means available — tape, punch cards, or on-line. 
Tabulations and analyses would be printed out according to programs requested 
by the State department for its own management information purposes and 
for Federal and other reporting. 

Partially automatad using individual data . Twenty-three States 
are using partially automated student data systems in which individual 
student data are collected. It is the most common form of automation in 
use in vocational education today, and a number of basic similarities are 
found in nearly every system of this kind in the States. 

In partially automated systems using individual student data, the 
completed forms must be transmitted manually usually mailed — from 
LEAs to State computer facilities, where they are processed. Administra- 
tive editing and contamination cannot be prevented, although in most cases 
the assumption can be made that this is not done. 

The biggest problem in the first few years of using this kind of 
system is communication between the managers of the system at the State 
level and teachers and students in the LEAs. Data items are misunderstood 
or improperly marked; instructions are overlooked or ignored; time schedules 
for transmission are missed; and nearly everything else ♦.hat can go wrong 
usually does. 

In the end, however, very nearly the reliability of a completely 
automated system can be achieved. In the great majority of States using 
student data systems in this category, that has probably occurred. Two 
serious problems remain, however. One is cost, and the other is the work 
load imposed on LEA personnel who are required to have students fill in 
on additional forms the same information they supplied during enrollment. 
The duplication of keypunching alone, when scanning equipment is not avails- 
able, runs up the cost considerably. 

Partially automated using gross data . Paitially automated student 
data systems using gross data (class totals) are found in nineteen States. 
They may be quite sophisticated, and some of them are, but they suffer 
from this serious deficiency: The only tabulations and analyses that can 
be made are those already built into the collection documents. For example, 
Ohio collects the number of students in each occupational program, the num- 
ber of males and females, the number of students in each ethnic group, and 
the number of students within each ethnic group who are disadvantaged or 
handicapped. But there is no way the computer can tell how many students 
in one occupational program are Black, disadvantaged, males, or compare such 
a figure with Spanish-sumamed Americans or non-disadvantaged, etc. The 
flexibility and detailed analyses based on individual student files are 
missing. 
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Nor can administrative editing and contamination of data be pre- 
vented. It cannot be assumed that this is done, but there is no assurance 
it is not. Another serious problem with partially automated gross data 
systems is determining the actual nuitiber of students (an unduplicated count) 
enrolled in all programs* In class total reports, the same student may be 
counted several C-.imes if enrolled in several classes. An unduplicated 
count in such States can only be estiraati-^.d. 

The distinguishing characteristic here is that class or school 
totals only are supplied by the teachers or the LEAs on standardised forms 
prescribed by the St.'^te department, and these are keypunched and the tabula- 
tions made by computer. 

Manual systems wlLh documentation . Until a relatively fow years 
ago all information systems used paper files, and data were copied from 
these tc transmittal and tabulation sheets. States and LEAs which are 
not using automatic data processing equipnent are still using such manual 
systems. In educational reporting there are essentially two kinds of 
manual systems, one with documf».ntation and the other without. The dif- 
ference is simply that standardized forms and procedures are used in the 
one case and not in the other. If the forms are signed or it is known who 
handles them, an audit trail can be maintained. Documents can be pre- 
served, identified, and rechecked later for verification of data reported* 

Under this kind of system, oaly class totals originate on special 
standardized forms, are transmitted manually and tabulated manually. It 
would be possible for individual data to be handled in this manner, but 
the volume would be too great to be practical. Therefore, analyses based 
on individual data cannot be nuide. Administrative editing and contamination 
cannot be prevented. Editing and errors in copying are highly probable. 

Manual systems without documentation. These are the systems widely 
used until just a few years ago, and some States still use them. The data 
orj :inate with teachers or LEAs supplying someone in the State department 
with class totals. Standardized forms are not used, or if they are, they 
are standardized only for indrvidual services. The gross data are trans- 
mitted manually or orally. Tabulations are made manually from a variety 
of data thus channeled into the State department. Analyses based on in- 
dividual data cannot be made. Administrative editing and contamination 
cannot be prevented. Editing and errors are virtually inevitable. The 
distinguishing characteristic here is that standardized forms are not used 
by the teachers or LEAs in transmitting the data, even though State depart- 
ment personnel may use standardized forms in requesting the data, 

FOLLOW-UP INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Completely automated. In a completely automated follow-up Infor- 
mation system questionnaires are usually addressed by computer to former 
students and sent to thexr home addresses. It makes no difference whether 
the follow-up is of a total population or of a statistical sample. In 
either case, however, the response mur.t be statistically valid. If sent 
to a total population, and the response is less than eighty percent, the 
non-respondents must be sampled and the results of that sample correlated 
with the other results. In using a sample, both the sample and the response 
must be statistically validated. 
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It is also customary in a fully automated follow-up system for the 
completed questionnaires to be sent directly to a State facility for machine 
reading or keypunching and computer tabulation and analysis. Only one State, 
Pennsylvania, h<^« Its entira follovi-up system fully automated in this way. 
Two States, Maryland and New Jersey, have portions of their follow-^up being 
handled in this way, and in New Jersey full automation is anticipated in 
the near future. One other State, Oklahoma, has a fully automated follow- 
up system even though it uses a manual operation in validating the results 
through a second follow-up of a statistical sample. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this kind of system are these: 
Data already stored on magnetic tape or punch cards containing former stu- 
dents' names and last known addresses are used in developing the list to be 
followed-up. No arbitrary selection is possible. The computer is programmed 
on the basis of selected criteria, and all former students whose records 
contain those criteria will be listed. The data are obviously subjective, 
as all follow-up data must be, but they are supplied by the students or 
families of the students rather than by teachers or administrators, except 
in cases x^rhere such results are validated. The questionnaires are sent 
directly to a computer facility where the data are again automatically re- 
corded and tabulated. 

Partially automated . Table 2 shows that thirteen States have par- 
tially automated follow-up information systems. These are the same as com- 
pletely automated systems except for two limitations: A manual operation 
takes place at some point !n the process, and/or the response is not statisti- 
cally valid. Information is still gathered on an individual basis rather 
than by class or other gross figures, so analyses of the results may be made 
using a variety of student characteristics. If a manual operation is in- 
cluded somewhere, this is usually selection of the mailing list to be followed- 
up, or teachers or other LEA personnel supplying the information about former 
students, or the State department or LEA editing the results before keypunching. 

In any case, the response may also lack statistical validity • It may 
represent less than eighty percent of those being followed-up. Several States 
have found it so difficult to get a valid response when questionnaires are 
sent only to the former students or their families that they have decided 
against this procedure. Instead, teachers or other LEA personnel are asked 
to supply the information about each former student. The response in these 
cases approaches 100 percent and is therefore statistically valid. The 
reliability of the data used, however, is only as good as the measures used 
to assume that teachers or other LEA personnel actually know the information 
they are reporting is accurate. 

Manual systems with documentation . Twenty-eight States have part or 
all of their follow-up systems established in this way. Mailing lists are 
developed by hand from LEA or State records and questionnaires mailed from 
one of these agencies. Either individual or gross (usually class totals) 
data may be collected, but standardized forms must be used. The forms nay 
be returned either to the LEAs or the State department for tabulation, and 
this is usually done by hand. Office machines may be used, such as addr^sso- 
graphs and calculators, and as noted before, even computers may be ^-^if- y 
but if follow-up data pass through a manual and editing process at tiiu *^LA 
level, the advantages of even partial automation have been lost. Th.est. sys-- 
terns are still distinguished from those without documentation by the use 
of forms with instructions to the students or LEAs for filling them in. 




and these forms can be retained for back-up verificatr'on of the fina; 
tabulations. 

Manual systems without documentation. These are still used in 
seven States. Thoy aro ihc samj as with documentation except that the 
data are usually gathered by teachers, other LEA personnel, or State agency 
personnel in a variety of ways ~ classroom records, correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, and personal knowledge. Administrative editing and contami- 
nation cannot be prevented and are virtually certain This does not mean 
that the results are unreliable; in fact, they may be reasonably accurate. 
But there is no way to check tl em and no back-up. They must be accepted 
entirely on faith. 

FINANXIAL REPORTING SYSTEMS 

Completely automated. In completely automated financial reporting 
systems, expenditure date? originate in the bookkeeping operations of each 
LEA, and computer equipment is used in the posting process. Financial data 
needed for management information are copied on magnetic tape or punch cards 
and transmitted either directly or through subdivisions to the State depart- 
ment* One essential feature of a completely automated education reporting 
system is that each LEA enters expenditure data by instructional program, 
including pro-rated expenditures for sucti items as administration, over- 
head, and capital expenditures. Computer programmed tabulations and analyses 
are then made at the State level using the flexibility of individual class 
oi program expenditure allocations. 

Administrative editing or contamination is virtually impossible. 
This however, is not the principal reason for fully automated financial 
reporting systems, because partially automated or manual systems with 
documentation may be just as reliable. Financial records are subject to 
audit, and the data used may usually be assumed to be accurate. The 
principal advantage gained through au:omation is in allocating the expendi- 
tures by instructional program. This can be done in a manually operated 
system, but requires extensive work. In computer operations, pro rata 
expenditures for individual classes, departments, programs, and other in- 
structional units can be determined and programmed into the computer's 
memory. Expenditure items are pro-rated automatically by the computer 
and posted according to codes previously assigned. It is the only way 
accurate cost per program and cost per student data for different courses 
of study can be determined accurately. 

Partially automated. Twenty-five States have developed automation 
of their financial records to some extent, as shown in Table 3. Expendi- 
ture data originate in the bookkeeping operations of the LEAs and are 
transmitted to the State level, where they are keypunched, and computer- 
programmed tabulations and analyses are made. The systems in these States, 
however, have at least one of the two conditions that mean financial reporting 
systems otherwise automated must be classified as partially automated. These 
conditions are the following: instructional unit expenditures are not in- 
cluded, and data are copied or transmitted manually * 

In partially automated systems, high speed computer equipment handles 
large volumes of data accurately. But, the flexibility of using individual 
program or class expenditures may be missing, and there may be opportunities 
for editing and contamination. 
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Manual systems with (locuTnentatlon> In these systems, expenditure 
ddta are copied manually from LEA records, almost certainly without class 
or program allocations, and transmitted to the State manually. Manual 
tabulations are made, and these cannot include cost of instructional programs, 
without these data being available and trarismiltod by LFAs, Administrative 
editing and contamination cannot be prevented, and the likelilicod of error 
is always present. 

Manual systems with documentation may be considered highly reliable, 
but are subject to careful interpretation. The data thus developed mean 
only what those individuals at each level krow them to mean. Back-up docu- 
mentation is available and an audit trail can be maintained, but care must 
be used in the way these data are used and interpreted. 

Manual systems without documentation . There are no State financial 
information systems which can be classified as manually operated without 
documentation. In svch a classification, expenditure data x^/ould be .^uppli^ d 
by LEAs after selection and administrative editing, and would never include 
instructional unit allocations. They would be r ansmitted manually and 
tabulated manually. Detailed analyses would not be possible. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AND PHYSICAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

Information on instructional personnel, instructional programs and 
facilities and equipment has not received as high a priority among the States 
as other categories. This is probably due to a wide variety of factors, 
including: (1) The lack of U.S.O.E. reporting requirements for this type 
of information; (2) The existence of systems supplying partial data, e.g., 
teacher accreditations systems; and (3) A general shortage of resources 
for development. The lower priority of these information categories is not 
represented in Table A. This table omits categorizing States along the 
completely automated to manual system range because the nature of these 
data do not lend themselves to this categorization. 

It If significant to note that despite the lower priority, twenty- 
one States have established some method of satisfying their own per- 
ceived management information needs in regard to instructional personnel, 
programs, facilities and equipment* Thirty-three States have done so for 
personnel and thirty States for program at all lei^els of vocational 
education. When one considers the kinds of management information made 
available through these efforts it is not difficult to u; ier stand why, 
despite the factors mentioned above, the States have persevered. 

In the c-^itegories of instructional personnel and programs these 
States probably have data available that are invaluable in State-wide 
planning. Ds^ta Cu the training, experience, and age of instructional 
personnel are essential in the contemplation of major changes in program 
emphasis, and in the allocation of resources for teacher education and in- 
service programs. Data on instructional program length, emphasis, and 
contact hours are invaluable in consideration of vocational education's 
contribution to manpower supply. The implications relative to accounta- 
bility are, of course, obvious* 
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In the categories of facilities and equipment the States pro- 
bably have available a wealth of information to support their planning 
and budgeting efforts. Data on the age, capacity, and general charac- 
teristics of instructional facilities are vital in planning change in 
training emphasis or direction. Pata on equipment depreciation and loca- 
tions are required for any consideration of resource require;nents or pro-* 
gram shift. 

Because data from various systems can ^e combined, the thirty- 
three Staces having instructional personnel information and the thirty 
having program inf onaation are in an extremely enviable position. For 
example, consider the uses of information acquired by combining students' 
end-of-class status and placement with the contact hours of instruction 
these students received, and comparing these data with the costs of pro- 
grams in different locations. 

STATES WITH THE MOST ADVANCED INFORMATION SYSTEMS IN OPERATION 

\\hen the classification of the various automated vocational infor- 
mation systems in operation was begun by Project Baseline, it became 
evident that eleven States could not be put into narrow classifications 
without some type of clarification. The States below are in this category 
because of some elements in their information systems that made them 
outstanding. 

Arizona 

Arizona has an automated information system for vocational educa- 
tion which is patterned after one developed by the Ohio Center for Vocational 
and Technical Education^ Modifications have been made in the original system 
in order to make it more effective f^r use by Arizona. Subsystems include 
enrollment, follow-up, instructional personnel, and instructional programs. 
(The subsystem for vocational education equipment is included in the State's 
equipment inventory, .Jtid can be pulled out any time it is needed.) 

Much of the enrollnent data is received directly from local educa- 
tion agencies' computer tapes or punched cards. All of the community colleges 
a^:d four of the larg^ schools districts provide the Division of Vocational 
Education with enrollment data in this manner. All other student enrollment 
data are collected through individual student enrollment cards. 

In 1972-73, instructional program data collected by Arizona were 
quite complete. There are forty-seven data elements on the form used for 
secondary and post-secondary programs, including such items as: Number of 
clock hours of classroom instruction required for completion, prerequisites 
for admission, age requirements, etc. These and several other data elements 
can provide much needed management information. All of the information 
collected is keypunched and entered into the data bank for any future pro- 
cessings 

Color ado 

The system used by Colorado is similar to Arizona's and also 
patterned after the one developed at the Ohio centero Some enrollment 
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data are received directly from school districts on magnetic tape, the 
rest from forms filled out by students and teachers. The Ohio State design 
is extremely comprehensive, and although the States using it omit data 
elements they feel are unnecessary, they still receive much more detail 
about students and program operation than most States and the Federal 
Government receive. No other State contains in its system the information 
about programs that Colorado and Arizona have. Subsystems in Colorado in- 
clude enrollment, follow-up, instructional personnel, and instructional 
programs. Parts of subsystems for finance and facilities are being 
developed. 

CDlorado is the only State that follows up its consumer and home- 
making students on an individual basis. The data requested from former 
students include such items as the he?r>fulness of knowledge, skills, and 
learning experience in present occupation and/or family responsibilities. 

Florida 

Florida has the fifth largest vocational education enrollment in 
the Nation. Of the top five States (California, New York, Texas, Illinois, 
and Florida), this is the only one collecting individual student data. 
Enrollment, instructional personnel, and instructional program data are 
collected on the same form. In order to help instructors complete this 
form accurately, an attendance record book was developed by the Division 
of Vocational Education. Each teacher receives one at the beginning of 
the school year, and it must be returned to .the Division of Vocational 
Education at the end of the school year. Some enrollment data are picked 
up directly from the school records on magnetic tape, and this is the prac- 
tice the State seems to be moving to. One outstanding feature of the 
Florida system is its relatively low cost. \>fherever possible, multiple 
use of equipment and technical personnel is achieved by combining voca- 
tional instruction data processing with processing of the schools' 
records • 

In following up vocational education students, names and addresses 
of employers are obtained and questionnaires are sent to the employers as 
well as the former students working for them. Florida is one of very few 
States which do this. 

Hawaii 

Hawaii is the only State with a single school district that in- 
cludes all elementary and secondary schools. The community colleges are 
under the administration of the University of Hawaii. The Division of 
Community Colleges at the University is also the State agency responsible 
for vocational education. Because of this arrangement two separate auto- 
mated systems were developed, which Hawaii is now in the process of com- 
bining into a single reporting system. 

All community college enrollment data are taken directly from the 
computer tapes or punched cards containing the community college records* 
All other enrollment data (secondary) were, until recently, collected 
through individual enrollment forms completed by the students. The State 
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is in the process of trying to collect data directly from secondary 
school records also, and if successful, may become the first State to 
have it-^ student characteristics information system completely automated. 

Its subsystem for finance is the most advanced of any State in the 
Nation, with all expenditures recorded by departmental subject codes. It 
is thus possible in Hawaii to know exactly, by departments, the total costs 
and per student costs in any given year. Federally reported State expendi- 
tures are computed by multiplying total departmental expenditures by the 
pro rata figure that vocational education enrollment represents of the total 
enrollment in the department. 

Iowa 

Iowa has collected gross or class data onJy at the State level, 
but regional centers are being developed and some are in operation, collec- 
ting individual data directly on magnetic tape from the local schools^ 
The principal reason for including Iowa in this list of States is the 
thoroughness of the data collected by the State Career lucation Di- 
vision. All information on finance^ instructional personnel, and instruc- 
tional programs is collected at the same time and on the same form as the 
enrollment data. A separate form is completed for each class, and all of 
the data are tied together by a unique instructor's number. In this way 
a direct audit trail is maintained. 

Maryland 

Maryland's system has several outstanding features, two of which 
are noted here. The enrollment subsystem is unique in its use of three 
different forms for secondary, post-secondary, and adult students. Because 
of this, information relating only to a particular level can be collected. 
Instructional personnel and instructional program data are also included 
on the enrollment form, and in each case are related to the secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels at which the courses are offered. 

Maryland's subsystem for following up its secondary vocational edu- 
cation students is the only one of its kind in the Nation. All graduating 
secondary students are included, both academic and vocational. Each grad- 
uating student completes a portion of the follow-up form while still in 
school. After several months, the remainder of the form is mailed to the 
student to be completed. Information is gathered on these forms from all 
graduates, and particular information from those who are employed, and from 
those continuing their education at a higher level. 

Minnesota 

Undoubtedly the most elaborate follow-up system is the one developed 
by the University of Minnesota for that State's post-secondary vocational 
graduates. Since Minnesota does not collect individual student data for 
enrollment, a form was devised to collect biographical data on each student 
to be followed up. This form is returned to the University, which is re- 
sponsible for conducting the follow-up. 
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One year after the student graduates a separate follow-up form is 
sent to him. The student is asked to give current information about his 
employment status, and the name, address, and telephone number of his em- 
ployer. When the University receives the completed form, another is sent 
to the employer* He is asked the positon held by the former student and 
to rate the quality and quantity of his work, his job-related knowledge, 
punctuality, willingness to learn, etc* Various computer programs are 
used to match training programs with results and measure variables such 
as socio-economic factors, aptitude and interest, occupational background 
of parents, performance in school, etc* Both one-year and five-year follow- 
ups of each student are planned, with cumulative data to be used for longi- 
tudinal analysis* 

Oklahoma 

In any assessment of vocational education information systems, 
Oklahoma's ranks among those at the very top* It has been in operation 
longer than most, and is being copied by a number of other States as their 
model* 

The total system Includes the following subsystems: 

Student Accounting System - Annual entry individual student 
records for all students (secondary, post-secondary, adult)* 

A* Enrollment - Information for the student enrollment subsystems 
originates on a class enrollment form filled out by the teacher* 
There are fifteen data elements* Enrollment forms are sent to 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education for 
processing* 

B* Completion - Before completion of a class, the computerized 
completion forms are sent by the State Department of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education to the teacher for proper coding 
of each student* 

C= Follow-up - On or before October 1 each year, computerized 

follow-up forns are sent by the State Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education to the teachers for proper coding of 
each student who has graduated or completed the training pro- 
gram* This year follow-up information ts being obtained on 
students in the 1973, 1971, and 1969 graduating classes. Paral- 
lel follow-up studies are completed each three years to vali- 
date results* 

Instructional Personnel - Information for this subsystem originates 
from existing systems in the State Department of Education, the Oklahoma 
Teacher Retirement System, and Teacher Certif ication. 

Instructional Programs - Curriculum is developed on performance 
objectives for vocational programs for about sixty percent of the teaching 
time* All materials are coordinated with the teachers, industry, super- 
visors, and teacher educators* Teaching materials have been developed to 
cover 67*5 percent of the secondary vocational and technical education* 
Special materials are developed for some adult classes* 

Finance - The first limiting factor in management decisions is capi- 
tal* Financial information is computerized to give an accurate account of 
various financial inputs and expenditures* 
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Facilities and Equipment - All facilities and equipment purchases 
with Federal and State (other than district) monies, and equipr*^.at obtained 
from U*S, Surplus and excess properties are computerized to make annual 
inventory checks with school districts in the State* 

Evaluation - Oklahoma is committed to provide an on-site evalua- 
tion of twenty percent of the secondary programs annually. The evaluation 
results in a product index for each program with supervisours and admini- 
strators being aware of the value of the program to society. 

Manpower Needs - Occupational Training Information system (OTIS) 
gives gross demand, gross supply, and net demand annually for the State 
and eleven sub-State planning regions for 218 occupations* One of the 
major uses of OTIS information i& for program planning, 

P ^rnsylvania 

Quite possibly Pennsylvania has the most complete, most reliable, 
and most useful vocational education information system in the United 
Stanes* It was developed by a private contractor working constantly with 
the State Division of Vocational Education, It is operational on the 
secondary, post-secondary and adult levels in all public institutions 
and all proprietary business and technical schools in the State, The 
ultimate goal of the system is to develop a manpower conversion model to 
provide information on all occupational training programs in the State 
including Federal programs such as MDTA, and WIN, 

There are numerous subystems at the present time in Pennsylvania's 
total system, which is known as VEMIS (Vocational Education Management 
Information System), These include the five briefly described below, 
plus subsystems for instructional programs, finance, program approval 
application, special purpose surveys. Federal projects application 
and approval, administrative services, and school district /school basic 
data* 

Student Enrollment — Data originate on an individual student 
optical scanning form. There are fifteen data elements for secondary 
students as well as a fall start-*up roster and a year-end status form. 
The post-secondary and adult levels follow the same routine except for 
different data elements applicable to these levels of instruction. The 
year-end status form gathers data on program completers for follow-up, 
participation in coopetative education, aggregate days participation in 
the program (for calculating State reimbursements), as well as verification 
of all data gathered earlier in the year. The forms are sent by the 
school districts to the Department of Education for processing. Products 
generated by the subsystem include a directory of all students by county, 
by school, by curriculum, aggregate enrollment reports for all curricuxums 
and special programs, year-end status reports. Federal report inputs field 
directories and trend reports, 

S tuden t Fo 1 1 ow-up - Information originates from an individual optical 
scanning student follow-up form generated by the year-end status report. 
There are sixteen major sections which generate data on over 100 specific 
elements on program completers. Computer pre-coding on the form integrates 
the follow*-up data with all other subsystems for comparative analysis of 
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program data* The back of the form conLains data elements on the completers* 
employers for the development of a Statewide Computer Assisted Placement 
Service (CAPS). Each school receives an individual school report on the 
status of program completers at the time of survey for local analysis and 
program improverrent, if applicable* In addition, each school receives a 
printout of completers unemployed and looking for work at time of survey, 
to promote further school placement services. Several independent studies 
have been conducted to verify the validity and reliability of data since 
the subsystem was placed in operation in 1969, Subsystem products include 
graduate follow-up reports, dropout follow-*up reports, and a five-year- 
out follow-up report initiated during the 1972-73 school year. 

Instructional and Administrative Personnel - Information for the 
personnel subsystem is generated similarly to that for the student sub- 
system — a fall start-up roster of all personnel retained in the system, 
a basic data form on all new personnel, and a year-end status form. The 
subsystem generates a directory of all personnel by coanty, school and 
curriculum, as well as a Personnel Profile Report on age groupings, race, 
sex, years of service, certification by field, salaries, etc., and a Year- 
End Status Report on terminators and personnel supporting activities. 
The forms have been converted from optical scanning to keypunch updating 
because of the lower volume compared to students. Other products include 
Federc^l report inputs and a personnel replacement forecast report. 

Facilities and Equipment - Information originates on an optical 
scanning form for facilities in all high schools and Area Vocational 
Technical Schools approved to offer vocational programs. The form con- 
tains twenty-one data elements on facility identification, time and space 
utilization, availability and condition of equipment, and equipment and 
capital expenditures. Products of the subsystem include a facility des*- 
cription directory by county, school, and facility; a facility capacity 
utilization report through integration with the student subsystem; a facility 
profile report, and a facility exception report. 

Enrollment Forecast - Information for an inual forecast report 
originates on a computer-generated optical scanning form, listing all 
approved programs in operation. Schools provide data on proposed new 
and terminated programs, projected enrollments for the next year, and 
anticipated teacher, facility, and program changes. Produces generated 
by the subsystem include a forecast directory by county, school, ond 
curriculum; a forecast aggregate report by curriculum; a forecast capacity 
utilization report, and State Plan inputs. 

Tennessee 

The automated data system for vocational education in Tennessee 
has subsystems for enrollment, follow-up, and instructional personnel*. 
Subsystems for finance and instructional programs are being developed. 
The enrollment subsystem includes some data elements not collected by 
most other States, such as: parent's area of occupation, plans for 
advanced vocational training, number of years living in the county, and 
whether the student plans to work in the county after finishing school. 
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Tennessee's instructional personnel subsystem seems to bo one 
of the most complete. It includes years employed In education, years 
of experience in industry or business, and time distribution by periods 
per day. These data are used to determine major changes r ;eded In pro- 
gram emphasis and In the allocation of resources for teacher education 
and in-service programs. Also, by use of the time distribution data, 
accountability can be specifically determined. 

West Virginia 

The automated data system for vocational education in West Virginia 
contains subsystems for enrollment, follow-up, and instructional personnel. 
Parts of subsystems have been developed for finance and "^.nstructional pro- 
grams, with additional instructional program data also collected on the 
individual student enrollment forms. The latter includes number of weeks 
of the class, number of contact hours, and geographic and economic region 
data. The State has been divided into Economic Development Reg**ons, and 
the students are asked to determine the region (from a map provided for 
that purpose) in which they reside. They are also asked to show whether 
they live in the SMSA, the central city, or a non-SMSA area. Thus, instead 
of having to estimate these numbers for Federal reporting. West Virginia 
can provide actual figures. The instructional personnel subsystem requires 
data elements quite similar to those collected in Tennessee. 

FEDERAL REPORTING SYSTEMS 

National reporting of vocational education . The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion vocational education reporting system must be considered a manual sys- 
tem without documt itation, and it contains only student data, financial data, 
and instructional personnel data. Many of the States are contributing ex- 
cellent data to the system, and the information it reports is probably fair- 
ly reliable. On the other hand, no documentation is required and States 
m/iy supply data which cannot be verified. Some of the information this 
system reports is undoubtedly quite reliable, as, for example. States* 
expenditures for vocational education. Some is completely unreliable, such 
as local school expenditures for vocational education. The rest lies some- 
where in between. If not for problems of definition and communications, 
identified earlier in this chapter, the U.S.O.E. manual information system 
would be quite commendable within the limitations of that kind of system. 
As it is, it leaves much to be desired. 

National reporting of manpower training . The U.S. Department of 
Labor, Manpower Administration, has information systems generating data on 
trainee characteristics, finance, and statu£ of projects. All are partial- 
ly automated, none completely so. There is also a follow-up system which 
is completely automated, but suffers the disadvantages of the manual pro- 
cedure through which it receives its initial data. In addition to these 
the State Employment Service agencies generate data of their own on two of 
the manpower programs, MDTA Institutional and WIN, through the Employment 
Service Automated Reporting System (ESARS) . 

The Manpower Administration's trainee characteristics information 
system is contained in MARS, Manpower Automated Reporting System. Trainee 
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data are entered on a standardized form (MA-101) by the Iccal training 
facility in all programs except MDTA Institutional and WIN, which are done 
by the State agencies. TVie completed forms are sent to U.S. regional 
offices, where they are batched and sent on to Washington for keypunching 
and processing. For MDTA Institutional and WIN, data on trainees are en- 
tered on a form MA- 102 when they leave these programs, and these follow 
the same route. * 

The MA-102 triggers a computer in Washington to send out a third 
form, MA- 103, at three-month and six-month intervals after trainees have 
completed >DTA Institutional and WIN programs. The responses are mailed 
to local offices and sent on to the Manpower Administration in Washington 
for keypunching and processing. The data received are valid for only the 
percentage of response, usually about twenty-five percent. 

Financial information is reported by an ancillary accounting 
system that operates separately from MARS. Data from either of these 
two systems cannot be used with the other except through a manual pro- 
cedure. Thus, the only financial information available for any of the 
manpower programs is allocation of funds. Expenditure data cannot be 
related to trainees, but this will be possible under a new information 
system being implemented. For MDTA and WIN trainees, cost per trainee 
can be partially computed by individual State Employment Services through 
another system known as POSAPS, Plan Of Service Autonated Planning System, 
but this is not done on a regular basis, and this information is not 
available nationally. 

In addition to trainee characteristics, MARS also contains status 
of project data. These are monthly summaries of local training programs 
using gross data only. 

MARS and the ancillary accounting system are being phased out, 
to be replaced by RAS, Regional Automation System. This is a fully auto- 
mated system nearly two years in development which is being implemented in 
each U.S. regional office. Trainee characteristics, program, and financial 
data will be keypunched or fed on-line into regional centers from local 
projects using their own program and financial records. Gross data only 
on trainees will be entered. National reports and direct access to the 
data bases in regional terminals will be provided through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's central computer facility, DDPC, the Department Data 
Processing Center, 

STATE AND FEDERAL INFORMATION NEEDS 

I 

Data needed in a good State system. Judgements and opinions on 
what State departments need to know will vary with experience. Based on 
observations of what appear to be useful systems in a number of States, 
a basic list of data elements, and procedures for collecting them would 
pot be difficult to prepare. Inevitably, there will be disagreements with 
some of the details, but hopefully these will be of minor importance. The 
list presented here, and the reasons for Including these particular elements 
represent the best judgement of the Project Baseline Staff; working with 
each of the fifty State systems during the past two years. 
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The previous sections in this chapter deal with kinds of systems 
and procedures needed in a good State system. The data themselves have 
been discussed but not listed or identified in detail. This can best 
be done by treating each of the six major components separately: (1) 
Enrollment; (2) Follow-vp; (3) Finance; (A) Instructional personnel; 
(5) Instructional programs; and (6) Facilities and equipment. 

Enrollment 

!• A unique number to locate each student fil^ for statistical 
analyses. 

2. Name, permanent address, and zip code. These are needed for 
following up students after they complete their programs, and 
a good follow-up system is impossible without them. Zip codes 
make it possible to analyse enrollments, completions, and follow- 
up in terms of the socio-economic characteristics of students' 
neighborhoods. 

3. Age, sex, and grade level. The need for these are fairly obvious, 
with the possible exception of grade level. It indicates the 
approximate point reached at any given time in a course of 

study embracing two years or more. It also indicates the level 
of academic Achievement reached, and therefore the approximate 
time students will be ready for the job market. Finally, in 
T^any States it enables tabulations and analyses to be made 
distinguishing between pre-vocational at the elementary level, 
pre-vocat ional and vocational education at the secondary level, 
and vocational or technical education at the post-secondary 
an I adult levels. 

A. Vocational courses and programs in which enrolled. These are 
essential — courses, to make current tabulations and analyses; 
programs, to identify areas of employment preparation and then 
the basis for follow-up evaluations as well as projected impact 
on the employment market. They are also essential for program 
assessments and evaluations at every level and for any geographic 
or institutional unit. 

5. Race or ethnic identity. This is needed if special efforts 
are directed toward minority education.. The results of those 
efforts — and the extent—cannot be measured without it. Some 
States have statutes forbidding this information to be gathered, 
in which case they must be estimated. The most reliable place 
to make an estimate is with individual student records in the 
classroom. 

6. Handicapped. This is needed for the same reasons as race or 
ethnic identity. No State forbids gathering this information, 
so it can be collected at the source — the individual student. 

7. Socio-econOuiic disadvantaged. The same reasons. This infor- 
mation is much more difficult to determine, but the USOE has 
a set of criteria to use. Individual student data probably 
should be supplied by teachers or counselors. 
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8, End-of-class status. This is needed to know whether to keep 

the file open or to follow-up the next year, and in the case of 
follow-up to assist in data a^'vilysis. 

Follow-u p (periodic) 

!• Principal current activity: employed, attending school, armed 
service or other temporary situation, unemployed looking for 
work, unemployed not looking ^or work. For partial assessment of 
previous vocational education and as the basis for further questions, 

2. If employed, is it in the field for which trained or in a re- 
lated field? For obvious reasons. 

3. If employed outside of field, reason for change, e.g., only 
job available, personal choice. For better assessment of 
vocational education ef f '^ctiveness. 

A. If employed outside of field, is career goal still in that 
field: Same reason. 

5. If not employed, for any reason, is career goal still in the 
field for which trained? Same reason. 

6. Was vocational education program beneficial in ways other than 
immediate employment? Same reason. 

7. Current salary bracket if employed. Same reason. 

8. Job title, if employed. Same reason. 

9. Employer name and address if employed. For further data to 
use in program assessment. 

Finance 

1. Expenditures for instructional salaries, identified by class 
or program. To determine instructional costs only by unit of 
instruction. 

2. Expenditures for non-instructional salaries, pro-rated by class 
or programs. To make assessments of non-instructional personnel 
costs per unit of instruction. 

3. Expenditures for supplies and equipment identified by rlass or 
program with estimated years of equipment use expected. Cost 
of equipment per unit of instruction can be determined only 

by taking into account the number of years it is expected to 
be used. 

4. Expenditures for maintenance and overhead (utilities and service) 
pro-rated by class or program. Same reason. 




5. Expenditures for capital improvement, identified or pro- 
rated by class or program, with estimated years of use 
expected* Same reason. 

Instructional Personnel 

1. A unique number to locate each person's file for statistical 
analyses. 

2. Age and sex* For analyses of faculty characteristics by 
instructional unit. 

3. OE code of classes being taught. 

4. Class contact hours, per semester, for each class taught. 

5. Number of years of previous teaching experience. 

6. Highest academic degree or equivalent. 

7. Number of years' employment experience outside of teaching 
related to teaching field. 

Instructional Program 

1. Type of class (lecture, laboratory, work experience, indepen- 
dent study, or combination). To make mode of instruction anal- 
yses by class :jid program. 

2. Number of contact hours per semester. To determine program 
length. 

3. Number of students enrolled. To determine class density. 

4. Instructor (by unique number). To relate class and program 
data to instructional data for analyses. 

5. Special purposes, if any. To relate class and program data 
to special educational purposes such as remedial, handicapped 
instruction, and disadvantaged instruction. 

Facilities and Equipment 

1. Square feet of classroom, laboratory, or shop for each class. 
To permit space assessments and analyses by instructional unit. 

2. Equipment (machinery, audio-visual aids, etc.) identified by 
class or program. For assessments and analyses of mode of 
instruction. 

3. Conditions code (excellent, good, fair, poor) in each class. 
Same reason. 
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Data needed at the Fed>..ral level > Not all of the data needed at 
the State level for program, '•valuation and policy or administrative deci- 
sions are essential at "^la^ Federal level* However > one feature of the data, 
not yet available ir uhe U.S. Office of Education, is indispensable if its 
decisions are to based on adequate knowledge. This is individual unit 
data, not grot ^ data alone. Total numbers of students and total numbers 
of courses- for example, are of only limited value. Individual student 
files atr-a individual course data by school make it possible for adminis- 
tratf-s to program analyses on a national scale which reveal a great deal 
of critical information. 

Student names and addresses, except zip codes, and identifying 
student numb<^rs are not necessary and should not be collected. The stu- 
dent Social Security numbf^r or matriculation number at the local and 
State level mu s t be connected to a different unique number before trans- 
mitting files to the Federal level in order to protect the privacy of the 
students. A conversion code should be kept by the State data processing 
facility so tha*: an audit trail can be maintained for follow-up analyses 
at the Federal level, tracing former students back through their respective 
State data systems. 

The data actually needed at the Federal level would probably include 
most, if not all, of the elements listed above and under student enroll- 
ment, follow-up, and finance, since these are the suggested minimum elements 
only. Fewer data would be necessary on instructional programs, personnel, 
and physical facilities and equipment. Experience alone can determine 
this. It is not necessary to make advance judgements or decisions. Under 
a fully automated national information system, any data would be available 
at any level, at any time, if needed. 
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Chapter III 



SCOPE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Fiscal Year, 1972 

Nearly five percent of the total population of the United States 
is enrolled in the nation's vocational education program. Starting from 
zero in 1917, vocational education has grown in fifty-five years to in- 
clude nearly ten million people — people who are preparing for work, 
people who are employed and desire to receive further training, people 
who need retraining in order to enter a new occupation, and people who 
are unemployed and are seeking work. The preamble to the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 constituted a mandate from Congress to ex- 
tend vocation?! education to every comer of the Nation, and to all the 
people therein. 

This chapter reviews the scope of vocational education from several 
vantage points — enrollment, financial basis, completions and placements, 
and a new occupational cluster taxonomy. Many tables provide insight to 
the nature of this vast system of vocational education as seen in the 
Fiscal year 1972. 

ENROLLMENT 

One of the parameters in the treatment of the scope of vocation- 
al education for Fiscal year 1972 is concerned with the number of people 
receiving vocational education; this is represented by the term enroll- 
ment > which refers to an unduplicated count of those in vocational education 
classes. Inforination is not available to indicate the amount of time de- 
voted by each individual to vocational education, A person who spends 
one evening a week in the study of vocational education is counted in ex- 
actly the same manner as a person who devotes six hours a day, five days 
a week — in each case the person represents one enrollment. Only in a 
most general way can any time consideration be inferred from enrollment 
data. 

In all cases (except where otherwise specifically identified) 
enrollment represents the data submitted by the various States in response 
to the national vocational education Acts. 



Total National Enrollment 

The total enrollment in vocational education for the Fiscal year 
1972 was 9,984,416. 
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1 ,249 
1,65 3 
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9,28-3 
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19,522 
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14,282 
4,125 
7,180 
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2,011 

16,974 
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62,883 
46,421 
4,307 

20, IH6 
5,832 
22,444 
29,844 
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Adult 

\ s at I 'tuI 
Ktlu.-atl«^n 
KnroUment 



3»Q6«*»010 



44,543 
6,258 
14,209 
42,292 
311,66> 

34,514 
24,810 
4,025 
),45^ 
176,495 

101,120 
11,100 
7,514 
27,612 
45,521 

f.S,052 
46,723 
52,856 
30,753 
10,996 

34,80<» 
*),096 
97,584 
101,118 
42,9.30 



36,17h 
8,726 
25,564 
4,098 
5» 378 
92,773 
7,201 
208,121 
209,221 
8,263 

195,988 
40,145 
37, 331 

108,541 
5,684 

'I'M 

38,491 
2*5, i84 
25,270 

4,549 
12 3, 152 
66,334 
22,293 
101,227 

988 

30,460 



*lno5-ides mly thone rr -aranR adninlnteted bv the State dep«rt»«nt. 

Ji-^urce: L*.^. Off ire of Education Form 3: 18, C.S. T)epartR*nt of Health, Education, 
Welfare* tfaahlngton, D.C, FV 1972f 



Table 5 shows how the enrollment varied among the States « In 
addition the enrollment is shown for the three educational levels — sec- 
ondary ^ post-secondary, and adults The total represents an all-time 
high and has more than doubled (actually increased by 145 percent) dur- 
ing the past decade. 

Few, if any, substantive implications can be drawn from Table 5; 
the table merely presents the tabulated data for all Federally reported 
vocational education for all States. The table does suggest, however, 
that all States participate generously in the vocational education program. 
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Table 6 displays 
the total enrollment 



data in relation to 
total population* 
This table sho^^ing 
the number of enroll- 
ments per 1,000 popu- 
lation, makes it possi- 
ble to compare one 
State with another* 
It is obvious that the 
States vary widely in 
the extent to which 
vocational education 
is made available to 
the total population* 
It Is obvious also 
that a vast difference 
exists between the vo- 
catioi?al education 
programs of Utah (95 
enrc.-lnents per 1,000 
population) and Rhode 
Island (21 per 1,000 
population) . Data 
available do not pro- 
vide aiiy clues to the 
causal factors that 
create these differ- 
ences* It would seem 
appropriate that these 
differences among the 
States should be the 
target of extensive 
research — not for the 
purpose of praising one 
State, or chastizing 
another, but to deter- 
mine the nature of the 
social, economic, poli- 
tical, and other demo- 
graphic factors involved, 
so that all States can 
be appraised of the 
influence of these 
factors on the develop- 
ment of vocational ed- 
ucation* 
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Secondary School Enrollment 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the Amendments of 1968, 
provided the opportunity to extend the vocational education program beyond 
its earlier boundaries of high school students and employed adults. Other 
target groups were included very specifically in the provisions of legis- 
lation — the key word was "availability"* 
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Total secondary 
school enrollment s 
Table 7 provides an in- 
dex of the extent tc 
which the States have 
developed their pro- 
grams of vocational 
education in the secon- 
dary schools of the Na- 
tion, On a national 
basis fifty-six percent 
of the total voca- 
tional education en- 
rollment is found in 
the high schools. 
Variation airong the 
States ranges from a 
high of eighty-six 
percent (Delaware) 
to a low of thirty- 
nine percent (Iowa). 

It is difficult 
to make value judg- 
tTients on these data 
until supplementary 
information can be 
provided showing the 
general development of 
vocational education 
in the various educa- 
tional levels in each 
State. For any parti- 
cular State a high per- 
centage of enrollment 
in vocational educa- 
tion in secondary 
schools does not mean 
that a majority of the 
high school t^itudents 
of that State have the 
opportunity to enroll 
in vocational education. 
In a sense Table 7 repre- 
sents a jumping-off- 
point for further study 
of secondary school 
;yo::atioaal education. 
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Table 8 presents 
a comparison of secon- 
dary vocational educa- 
tion enrollment and the 
general population 
age group 15-19 
years. 

Granted that the 
population age range 
does not exactly fit 
the secondary school 
age group, it is true 
that the vast majority 
of high school students 
is included within this 
age range. Again the 
States vary widely. 
Table 8 shows that the 
enrollment in secon- 
dary vocational educa- 
tion for Delaware re- 
presents sixty-two 
percent of the age 
group 15-19 years 
for Delaware > and 
that the secondary 
sch'^ol enrollment in 
vocational education 
in the District of 
Columbia r ^presents 
8.7 percent of the 
15-19 year age group. 
Although caution must 
be used in making 
interpretations 
without additional 
information, it does 
seen probable that 
most States could in- 
crease substantially 
their vocational educa- 
tion enrollment oppor- 
tunities for the age 
group 15-19 years. 
This age group is 
generally associated 
with high imemploy- 
ment rates. 
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What percentage of the students in secondary schools is enrolled 
in secondary school vocational education? The answer to this question is 
shown in Table 9, The range of enrollment among the States varies from 
a high of seventy-nine percent (Delaware) to a low of twenty-one percent 
(District of Columbia); the national average is 40,59 percent. The data 
in Table 9 are particularly important because they relate to one of the 
critical problems in education and employment* For example, it is w^ll 
known that large numbers of students leaving secondary school do not 
continue their education, and are unprepared to enter the world of work 
because they lack employment skills. 
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Number of schools offering vocational education ^ The Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Amendmtirts of 1968 u*iquest ionably caused an 
increase in the number of secondary .-chools that offer vocational education 
programs* However, at the time of tlv Project Baseline survey for Fiscal 
year 1972 only eleven States and the District of Columbia could supply sub-* 
stantive data concerning the number of schools offering vocational education 
programs. On the basi;5 of the eleven States and the District of Columbia 
(Table 10), the range was from forty-six percent (North Dakota) to 100 per- 
cent (District of Columbia). Such figures may be misleading. It has been 
noted previously, for example, that in the District of Columbia, which offers 
vocational education in all secondary schools, only twenty-one percent of 
the students are enrolled in vocational education programs. 



Table 10 - Number of S'^condary Schools Offering Vocational Education as 

a Percent o. Total Number of Secondary Schools in Eleven States 
md the District of Columbia, 1971-72 





Secondary 


Sf^condary Schools 


Percent 




Schools 


Viith Vocational 




States 




Education 




TOTAL 


4,154 


3,214 


77.37 


Arizona i 
California 
Dist, of C. 


147 
1,231 
5 


112 
800 
5 


76.19 
64.99 
100.00 


Indiana 

Mississippi 

Nevada 


198 
391 
7A 


334 
380 
5A 


83.92 
97.19 
72.97 


N. Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 


272 
484 
39 


125, 
26 


45.96 
89.88 
66.67 


S, Carolina 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 


344 
346 
423 


298 
322 
323 


86.63 
93.06 
76.36 



Source: Data collected from the various States. 
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Enrollment by grade level . Table 11 presents data showing the 
grade enrollment in vocational education in the secondary schools of six 
States. Again the States exhibit wide variation. The national trend is 
encouraging, as it indicates a definite progression from grade nine (27.4 
percent enrollment) to grade twelve (56.4 percent enrollment). This is 
due in part, of course, to the numerous States which have two- or three- 
year vocational education programs that begin in grades ten or eleven. 
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Cooperative vocational education . Cooperative vocational educa- 
tion which correlates school instruction and on-the-job training has 
been recognized by two previous national studies of vocational education 
(1962 and 1967) as an area of vocational education worthy of extensi^^e 
development. In addition cooperative education has the support of man- 
agement, labor, business, and industry; industry-education councils, 
particularly in California, have been exceedingly encouraging about 
continued development of coo^^erative education. 

The values of cooperative vocational education are reasonably 
well known and documented so it is rot necessary to repeat here the 
elements of quality. The programs do require adequate supervision and 
generally require minimum equipment and facility needs. 
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Table 12 shows the distribution of cooperative vocational educa- 
tion in the secondary schools as a function of total secondary vocational 
education enrollment. Alaska has the highest percentage of enrollment 
(48. 8C percent) and California the lowest (1.67 percent). 



TabK> \2 - Sec ondary Covptratlve Vovatlv-nal hOuti**. ion Enrv»ntiHrni 
At% a Pvrcent of liMal ^ev^ondan* V<uallon*.l Edu(atlv*n 



T.Ua 1 ^is »'ndary 
VosalK'nal t-du- 
vaCi> n Knrol l^tienl 
(Kx. iudlnti Con- 
sum* r i Hont— 
maklnn) 



j Tutai Sf. »-ndarv 
(. I'upvr il I f V.x a- 
1 1 \>na 1 ( o-i> at 1 on 

dlng Consumer & 
Hoaiemaking) 



J A!atia*-.a 
I AlASka 
1 Ar i^.Mia 
, Arlt.insa*; 
j Cal t f .^rnl a 

1' Ct'i.TaJ* 
iinv. I i * 'Jl 

! DJ^'. . .f C. 
1 K t x«ia 

! 

; H^wal 1 
I Idaho 
! n (lnal< 
. Indiana 
I 

J , 

I Kansas 
! Krntu kv 

! 1 ' iana 
1 M.jlnv 



.1- 



I M.1 r ' I and 
^'.mnf Si t J 

r.i ana 
Nfhraik.* 
SVvada 

Sew Hanpshlrc 

Nvw 'ersey 
New Me^Ii,''' 

N. r.jr. Una 
N, Uakuta 

■TfK n 

f'l'nnsy Iv ir;l a 
Rh.'de Uland 

S. carwjin.i 

S. liak' ta 

Tenness**^ 

If 

Utah 

V 1 r K i n 1 «> 
Washl nfc*t JH 

Vi . .nla 
Wl«;:i'>nsln 

Wyt«rln<t 



9,70f) 

38, :i 3 
b9,9-.8 
J^,9S: 

: 1 , 7i. 
: 1 ,^'>9 

;9, : :<* 
.* j.K't, 

77,7:7 

1 J,i>^>4 
IS, 9:-^ 



1 »J,K1? 

r3,ou' 
I f I , ?t, 

I2.,a7i4 
43,0^7 

5,#>fl 

47, til. 
7 

<iB,7(.; 
: J3.65r; 

7,U7 
9i,'#78 
7i,82.' 
2^,60 3 

10,907 



Pvrvent vt 

1 ot a 1 

Vot at 1 »»nal 
K.ducat ion 
Knrol I i«?nl 



9,70- 
A, TAi 

3, 171 

: 1 3 

S,*<r8 
19: 

3n,:oi 

NA 
iOl 
1, 3^6 
NA 

\? 
SA 

:,9f»'' 

28,807 
KA 

^,o;'> 

^00 

7, i<j; 
3,2<i * 

16, :iK 
r2,o:s 

2,S91 
NA 

9,:5l 
i,i3a 

10,2 70 
1 ,29 3 

<•, ill/2 
1 ,70 J 
3,S92 
il,ft3.' 
NA 

794 
19, iOH 
S, 108 
1, 1<)3 
NA 

1,491 

:,7*»5 



«.2rt 



17.27 
48.88 
2 1. Ml 
10. i?. 
l.fci 

2.32 

^.22 
11 . M 
19. Hh 

NA 
^.43 

11,77 

NA 
2U.2 7 

SA 
11.26 

NA 
8.^1 
6. 86 

7.01 
2. 7S 
2^.4U 
22 . 20 
H.64 



19.98 
9.07 
4.90 

14. Irt 

A. ;k 
19..i;» 
2 3*61 

SA 
21. 2S 
lb. 52 
7. 10 
22. H4 

9. U 
24.41 

7.38 
32. HO 

11. n 

20.99 
^ 83 
4. 37 
NA 

1 3.t>; 

H.49 



Rank Ord«r 



lb 
I 

8 
23 
44 



2S 
2 I 
1 3 

NA 
41 
19 
NA 

1! 



(' 
NA 

JO 

35 

34 
42 

? 

27 



NA 

31 
12 
26 
38 

J7 
I? 



NA 
9 
16 
33 



24 
4 
32 



22 



-4O 
NA 



If 



29 



^f'UT ■ ^\ *f ! J r.f FcJ' t I'l Fi Tf- J 1 "J^. ' . . I»f part n»-tt 

i WflJari*, W«sN.« u'l^r, 0.^ . , H" 1972. 
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Table 13 compares the number of secondary schools in twenty 
States that offer cooperative vocational education with the total num- 
ber of secondary schools in those States that offer vocational education. 
The variation among the States — cooperative vocational education was 
found in more than ninety percent of the secondary schools offering 
vocational education in Oregon, and not quite twelve percent of such 
schools in Idaho and Utah. 



Table 13 - Number of Secondary Schools Offering Cooperative Vocational 
Education Programs as a Percent of Total Secondary Schools 
Offering Vocational Education in Twenty States, 1971-72 





Total Number of 


Total Number of 


Percent of Secon- 




Secondary Schools 


Secondary Schools 


dary Schools 




Offering Voca- 


Offering Cooperative 


Offering Voca- 


b ta tes 


t icnal Educa tion 


Vocational Education 


tional Education 


T'r\T' A T 

rOlAL 




"1 "7 O "7 

1,727 


42,16 


Georgia 


342 


241 


70,47 


iaano 


11/ 


14 


11.97 


Kansas 


2 Jl 


100 


/ o on 

43.29 


Maine 


1 1 
11 J 


J/ 


32.74 


Maryland 


195 


87 


44.62 






7 1 

/ 1 


lo . Do 


Missouri 


346 


134 


38.73 


Nebraska 


191 


116 


60.73 


Nevada 


A4 


15 


34.09 


New Hampshire 


AA 


28 


63.64 


N. Dakota 


125 


46 


36.80 


Oregon 


180 


163 


90,56 


Pennsylvania 


707 


331 


46.82 


Rhode Island 


26 


20 


76.92 


S. Carolina 


298 


125 


41.95 


S. Dakota 


112 


18 


16.07 


Utah 


84 


10 


11.90 


Vermont 


55 


39 


70.91 


W. Virginia 


183 


30 


16.39 


Wisconsin 


323 


102 


31.58 



Source: Data collected from various States, 
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Work scudy programs > 
The concept of work study 
programs developed in voca- 
tional education during the 
1960s. The idea was that 
if some young people were 
provided an opportunity 
to earn money while ia school, 
they could stay in school 
in a vocational education 
program. This process would 
tend to minimize the extent 
to which students in secon*- 
dary schools would leave 
school in order to enter the 
labor market and would 
provide such students an 
opportunity to entwiT the 
labcr market with saleable 
skills. Table lA indicates 
that 24,382 students took 
advantage of this opportun- 
ity in secondary schools 
during Fiscal year 197? 
Although the percentage of 
enrollment appears - . b*- 
loWj, the need for such pro- 
grams appears to persist. 



Table 15 shows the number of schools participating in the work 
study program in the seventeen States that had such data. Of the 3,555 
secondary schools offering vocational education, 486 (13.7 percent) pro- 
vided work study opportunities. Strangely, some States have not offered 
work study programs to their stud-ini3 or, if they did, failed to report 
it. 



Table 15 - Number of Secondary Schools Offering Work Study as a Percent 
of Total Number of Secondary Schools Offering Vocational 
Education in Seventeen States for 1971-72 





Total Number of 


Total Numbci- of 


Number of Secondary 




oeconaai.y ocnoois 


oeconaa r y 


O_llO0i.s UILcLXIlg 




Offering 


Schools Offering 


Work Study as a 




Vocational Educa- 


Work Study 


Percent of Total 




tion 




Number of Secondary 








Schools Offering 


States 






Vocational Education 


TOTAL 


3,555 


486 


13.67 


Arizona 


112 


51 


45.67 


Georgia 


342 


55 


16.08 


Louisiana 


465 


10 


2.15 


Massach-...".etts 


232 


20 


8.62 


Mississippi 


380 


60 


15.79 


Missouri 


346 


72 


20.81 


Montana 


125 


19 


15.20 


Nebraska 


191 


12 


6.28 


New Hampshire 


44 


8 


18.18 


N. Dakota 


125 


34 


27.20 


Oklahoma 


435 


51 


11.72 ; 


Rhode Island 


26 


5 


19.23 


S. Carolina 


298 


3] 


10,40 


S. Dakota 


112 


4 


3.57 


Utah 


84 


14 


16.67 


Vermont 


55 


11 


20.00 


W. Virginia 


183 


29 


15.85 

— . ,_ 



Source: Data collected from x/arious States. 
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Programs for the disadvantaged > Over six percent of the total 
vocational education programs were identified in Fiscal year 1972 as or- 
ganized specifically as programs for the disadvantaged* The data on 
Table 16 show how these programs were distributed among the twenty-seven 
States that reported such programs. It is important to note that Table 
16 reports organized vocational education programs and not the number of 
students involved in such programs. 

Despite the desirability of providing in a specific way for the 
particular needs of disadvantaged students, it must be noted that many 
disadvantaged students are served by the regular programs of vocational 
education and do not need to be served by special programs. A decade 
age Lnc special needs of such students were all but ignored in vocational 
education. 



Table 16 - Number of Secondary Vocational Education Trograms Solely 

for Disadv^nt^ced as a Percent of Total Second-^ry Vocational 
Fducation Procrar.s in Twenty-Seven States, 1971-72 



■ j 


i 

Total 


1 

Tota I Secondary \ 


Percent of Total 


1 


^ tr V, U 4{(j I V 






» i 


\ 111. i t.^llci 1 


r I O^i ui-l3 OU' I C I \ 1 




1 \ 
1 1 


r.uui. ai. 1 un 


f fsT n i «2 Jlrl V an t" 1 ' 1 




1 5 U tl Ltr »> 1 

1 \ 

1 1 


Py*r»oy* Tnc 
r L L lU.tn 

1 

I 






' TOTAT ! 


j 

21,144 ! 


1,388 


6.56 


1 i 

I \ 


1 






{Alaska j 


T 

i 

190 


1 

A7 i 


24. 74 


1 Arizona 


l,?9fv 


9 


.69 


j Arkansas 


643 


161 


25.04 


j Connect!^ it 


667 


117 


17.54 


1 Delaware 


64 


6 


9.38 


Georgia 


90 


35 


38.89 


Idaho 


348 


5 


1.44 j 


Iowa 


2,346 


23 


.98 1 


Kansas 


587 


6 


1.0k 


Maine 


322 


36 


11.18 


Maryland 


1,659 


129 


7.78 


Minnesota 


U320 


146 


11.06 


Montana 


204 


35 


17.16 


Nebraska 


648 


58 


R.95 


\*evada 


371 


56 


15.09 


New Hampshire 


241 


26 


10.79 


1 Carolina 


2,666 


1 107 


4.01 


1 S, Dakota 


323 


24 


7.43 


Okl ah f^n a 


1,339 


68 


5.08 


Rhode Island 


122 


j 29 


23.77 


Carol ina 


1,702 


1 78 


4.58 


Dakota 


156 


! n 


6.64 


Tennessee 


976 


! 


7.58 


Verm on t 


1 276 




2.17 


W, Virginia 


650 


55 


K.46 


'Wisconsin 


1,329 


24 


l.Hl 


Wyi7?ning 


509 


11 


2.16 








! 



Source: Data collected from various States. 
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Programs for the handicapped . Like the programs for the disad- 
vantaged > programs for the handicapped are products of *:he new view of 
vocational education during the 1960s. Prior to that, most of the voca- 
tional education for the handicapped was provided for by special legisla- 
tion, which still accounts for the major portion of vocational education 
for the handicapped. Nevertheless^ the new provisions in the vocational 
education Acts enabled twenty-five States to provide a total of 632 spe- 
cial programs for students in secondary schools in Fiscal year 1972. 
Table 17 shows these data. 



Table 17 - liumber of Secondary Vocational Education Programs Solely for 

Handicapped as a Percent of Total Secondary Vocational Education 
Programs in Twenty-Five States, 1971-72 





TOL^l 


Total Secondary 


Percent of Total 




Secondary 


Vocat ional Education 


Secondary Vocational 




Vocat ional 


Programs Solely 


Education Programs 


States 


Kducat ion 


for Handicapped 


Solely for Handicapped 










TOTAL 


20>678 


632 


3.06 


Arizona 


1,296 


10 


.77 


Arkansas 


643 


45 


7. 00 


Connecticut 


667 


46 


6.90 


Delaware 


6^ 


12 


1 O T C 

18. 75 


Georgia 


90 


35 


38.89 


Idaho 


3A8 


4 


1.15 


Ij)wa 


2,346 


37 


1.58 


Kansas 


587 


1 


.17 


Miine 


322 


28 


8.70 


Mary lara 


1,659 


75 


4.52 


Minnesota 


1,320 


53 


4.02 


Montana 


204 


17 


8.33 


Nebraska 


648 


44 


6.79 


Nevada 


371 


3 


.81 


New Hampshire 


24] 


7 


2.90 


N. Carolina 


2,666 


71 


2.66 


N. Dakota 


323 


10 


3.10 


Oklahoma 


1,339 


25 


1.87 


Rhode Island 


122 


9 


7.38 


S, Carolina 


1,702 


37 


2.17 


S. Dakota 


256 


3 


1.17 


Tennessee 


976 


14 


1.43 


W, Virginia 


650 


10 


1.54 


Wis cons in 


1,329 


25 


1.88 


WyoTTiinR 


509 


11 


2.16 



Source: Dat-. collected f ror» vnrious States, 



Other secondary school enrollment data . Table 18 is a composite 
of data on secondary school enrollment, previously reported, and other 
occupationally related programs of education, gleaned from a variety of 
sources . 
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Post-Secondary School Enrollme nt 



The legislation of the 19) 
<^xpanJ vocational education beyond 
of earlier legislation had "broken 
the establishment of Area Schools, 
vocational education came with the 
tion services and programs • 

The phrase "post- 
secondary^' has provided 
some problems in inter- 
pretation* Without details, 
suffice it to say that the 
States vary widely in the 
way the term is used in 
reporting post-secondary 
enrollment. One inter- 
pretation may cause cer- 
tain special school program 
enrollments (not regular 
high school) to be re- 
ported as post-secondary; 
in some cases reporting 
may affect the adult en- 
rollment. Fo rtunately , 
however, the integrity 
of the concept of "undu- 
plicated count'' appears 
to be honored. 

Post^secondary 
education has grown 
rapidly during the past 
few years and has been 
regarded as a highly de- 
sirable livel for a 
majority of the techni- 
cal education programs. 
Post-secondary education 
provides another oppor- 
tunity for students to 
develop essential employ- 
ment skills and knowledge 
in cuncert with other ad- 
vanced educational oppor- 
tunities. 



Os provided the rea] opportunity to 
the secondary school. Some elements 
the ice" in providing opportunity for 
but the real push toward post-secondary 
general expansion of vocational educa- 




Total post - 
secondary school en- 
rollment . Table 19 indicates that post-secondary vocational education 
enrollment represents thirteen percent of the total vocational educa- 
tion enrollment. 
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Enrollment and population relationships^ In order to show a com- 
parison among the States the population age group of 20-24 years was chosen. 
Although this age group is not exactly appropriate for post-secondary students 
the data were available from census sources and provided a convenient method 
of comparison, (Note: Such data were not available for Puerto Rico, which 
accounts for the difference in the total post-secondary vocational education 
enrollment in Tables 19 and 20). 

Table 20 indicates that the post-secondary vocational education 
enrollment represents roughly eight percent of the national population in 
the a^3 group 20-24 years. The range among the States is from a high of 
twenty-six percent (Arizona) to a low of 0o6 percent (Vermont) • 
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Cooperative vocational education . The values of cooperative voca- 
tional education at the post-secondary level are basically the same as at 
the secondary level. Maturation and the opportunity to acquire additional 
education of a supplementary or general nature may aid the student in rela- 
tion to his choice of an occupation, but no conclusions can be drawn because 
such data are not available. Table 22 shows the percentage of post-secon- 
dary schools in twenty- two States that offer cooperative education. On 
the average, fifty percent of the schools that offer vocational education 
also offer cooperative vocational education. Variation among the States 
is shown in the table. 

When the kinds of f :hools offering cooperative vocational educa- 
tion are compared (compare Table 13 with Table 22) , it is noted that Georgia, 
for example, offers cooperative vocational education in seventy percent 
of its secondary schools that offer vocational educ.-«tion, but in only eight 
percent of its post-secondary schools that offer vocational education. On 
the other hand Oregon offers cooperative vocational education in ninety 
percent of its high schools that offer vocaticaal educat..()n and in ninety- 
two percent of its post-secondary schools that offer vocational education. 
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Work study programs . Fifteen States that identified the number 
of schools offering post-secondary education offered work study programs 
in these schools. These data are shovm in Table 23. 



TaD'le 23 - Number of Post-Secondary Schools Offering Work Suudv as a 
Percent of Total Number of PosL-Secondary Schools Oifering 
Vocational Education in Fifteen States, 1971-72 





Tot, Number 


Tc i: , Number 


- ■ ■ ■ ■■ • 

Percent of Total 




of Post-Sec, 


of Post-Sec, 


Number of Post- 




Schools Offering 


Schools Offering 


Secondary Schools 


States 


Voc, Education 


Work Study 


Offering Voc, Ed, 


TOTAL 


289 


195 




Arizona 


12 


5 


41,67 


Georgia 


25 


17 


68,00 


Hawaii 


7 


6 


85,71 


Kentucky 


29 


9 


31,03 


Louisiana 




31 


96,88 


Maine 


7 


6 


85,71 


Minnesota 


35. 


31 


96,88 


Montana 


10 


2 


20,00 


Nebraska 


14 


"7 


50,00 


New Hampshire 


7 


7 


100,00 


N. Carolina 


54 


46 


35,19 


Oklahoma 


29 


2 


6,90 


S. Carolina 


17 


1? 


100,00 


S, Dakota 


8 


6 


75,00 


Utah 

1 


6 


3 


50,00 



Source: Data collected from various States, 
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Programs for the disadvantaged 
and handicapped . Tables 24 and 25 dis- 
play the data relating post^secondary 
vocational education programs and pro- 
grams devoted solely to the disadvan- 
taged and handicapped. It is obvious 
that many States have faced the problem 
of vocational preparation (at the post- 
secondary level) of disadvantaged aad 
handicapped persons and have developed 
special programs for their purpose. 
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The interpretation process is 
extreme y difficult* This problem is 
representative of (1) the confusion 
among the States about terminology t 

(2) the variety of ways the States 
acquire data about the numerous facets 
of their vocational education programs 9 

(3) the inability to know how many dis- 
advantaged and handicapped students 
are enrolled in regular programs of 
vocational education^ and (4) Inter* 
pretation of the intent of the voca^ 
tional education Acts* It would be 
patently incorrect to conclude that 
some States are not concerned about 
the vocational preparation of the dis-* 
advantaged and handicapped in their 
States* 
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Adult Vocational Education Enrollinent 



Concern for the vocational education of adults is as old as the 
vocational education movement. At first the emphasis wa« devoted exclu- 
sively to iti^roving the working posture of employed adults. Later ^ voca- 
tional education legislation expanded the concept broadly to include near- 
ly all adults and their variety of vocational education needs. 



l4bU 26 



Adult Vocational Kducatltm Enrol l*ent ok a Percent of 
Total Vocational ''.Uucntlon Enrollnenl* 1971-72 



St At«S 



i:.S. lOIAL 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

Coloradu 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Plat, of C. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

TlUn'^i< 
Indiana 

lotfa 
Kanaas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maln« 



Maryland 
I Mas9Achus«ttK 
iMlchlKan 
I Hlnnesnta 

iMlASiiiKippl 

t 

MlHs«^uri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Harapsnlre 



Sew Jersey 
New Hexlt 0 
.New York 
N. Cari^llna 
N. Dakota 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Penney 1 i^anla 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

ft V; 

Veft^jpnt 
Vir«i-.i'» 
Vat'.lnKtnn 
W. Virginia 

V{iscon«in 

Wy*" Ing 
Puert Rl- f» 



Total 

Vocational 
Education 
Enrol Itnent 



4, 984,41b 



157,746 
20,926 
102,806 
110,224 
1,221*509 

io;»$2i 

127,609 
37,323 
10,813 

511, /SO 

289,741 
40,142 
33,146 
595, -;9 
1 54, ) \6 

13i,i42 
98,819 
164«B69 
176,312 
29,840 

166,032 
163,799 
342,985 
234, n4 
109,561 



162,625 
J2,267 
6B,796 
20,617 
25,31 ) 

310,186 
52,338 
754,489 
4 30,626 
32,6 37 

412.007 
107, i95 
123,9 36 
327,458 
19,»92 

101,615 
22.28f 
151,226 
6:3,2U 
KO,«i74 

16,903 
269, 799 
250,R02 

63,312 
253,495 

17,694 

96, 8U 



Total Adult 
Vocational 
Education 
Enrollmant 



i,064,O30 



44,543 
6,258 
14,209 
42,292 
311,663 

34,514 
24,830 
4,025 
3,454 
176, 4?5 

101,120 
11,100 
7,514 
27,612 
45,521 

65,052 
46,723 
52,856 
50,753 
10,996 

34,809 
29 ,096 
97,584 
103,119 
42,9 Vi 



*6,176 
8,726 

25,564 
4,098 
5, J78 

92,771 
7,201 
20H, J21 
209,221 
8,26 i 

195,** 
40,145 
37,331 

108,541 
5,684 

IB, 272 
4,8tl 
38,49 \ 
2 5,4H« 
25,270 

4,549 
.23,352 
66,334 
22,293 
101.227 

988 

iO,460 



Percent of 

Total 

Vocational 

Education 

EnrollAent 



30,69 



28.24 
29,91 
1^*82 
38.37 
25,51 

34.00 
19,46 
10,78 
31.94 
34.49 

34.90 
27.65 
22.67 
4.63 
29.45 

48.75 
47.28 
32.06 
17.44 
36.85 

20.97 
17.76 
28.45 
44.00 
39.18 



22.25 
27.0A 
37.16 
19.88 
21.25 

29.91 
13 76 
27,61 
48.59 
25.32 

47.57 
J?, 38 
30.12 
31.15 



25.05 



Rank Order 



2ft 
23 
48 
10 
34 

17 
44 
50 
20 
16 

15 
29 
38 
52 
25 

1 

4 

19 
47 
13 

42 
46 
26 
6 
9 



39 
31 
12 
43 
41 

24 
49 
30 

36 

11 
22 
19 

'.7 

45 
40 

-^5 
; 

37 



26.91 


32 


45.72 




16,45 




)5.21 


14 


W. <3 


8 


5,58 


A 


i: . .6 


^1 1 







Total adult voca- ' 
tional education enroll - 
ment . During the Fiscal 
year 1972 nearly thirty- 
one percent of the total 
vocational education en- 
rollment rep* esented 
adults preparing In many 
ways for the world of 
work. Table 26 shows 
how the 3,064,030 en- 
rollees were distribu- 
ted among the States. 
Iowa had the largest 
percentage of adult en- 
rollment (48.8 percent) 
and Illinois had the 
smallest (4,6 percent). 
Again the problem of 
Interpretation — what*s 
an adult? — for report- 
ing purposes Is not uni- 
form among the States. 



Source: I'..'. jllUr "f 'dufnt Jnn Fnnn lUI, t-.S. t>»p«rt»?nt of H«!«lth, Edu<-4- 
ttont & ■-(•lf«e, Washlntton, U.C., IK X972, 
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Adult enrollment and population . Table 27 compares the total 



adult vocational education enrollment with the size of population age 
group 25-64 years In each State. On a national basis the total enroll- 
ment represents 3.4 percent of the age group. North Carolina shows the 
largest enrollment* 9.38 percent, and Illinois the lowest with 0.55 per- 
cent. Discounting the problems of interpretation of the term adult, it 
is quite obvious that the programs for adults differ markedly between 
North Carolina and Illinois. 



T.t>l. 27 - Voc.tiJn.1 Eduction 'Jult EnroU««nt u . P.rc.nt 
Of Tot.l PopuLtton 2i-** Hmm ot **•• 1911-72 



Stataa 


Total 

Population 
25«6« faara 
of Aga 


Total 
Adult 
Vocational 
education 
Enrol laant 


ToUl Adult 
Vocational fiducatloa 
tnrollmant aa a 
Parcant of Total 
Population 25«64 


lUnk 
Ofdar 


l*.S« TOTAL 


89,804,912 


3,033,570 


3.38 




Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkanaaa 

California 


1,481,751 
128,119 
751,881 
819.469 

9,069,321 


44,543 
6,258 
14,209 
42,292 
311,663 


3.'^1 
4.1 ) 
1.8 
5.16 
3.44 


24 

11 
38 
9 
21 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
D*.at. of C* 
F: ,>rida 


953,191 
1,>95.5I5 
243,772 
352,079 
2,976,877 


34,514 
24,830 
4,025 
3,454 
176,495 


3.62 
1.78 
1.65 
.96 
5.93 


19 
40 
46 
49 
4 


Gt >rgia 

Hiwali 

Idaho 

DXlnola 

Indiana 


1,989,653 
340,588 
301,102 
4,905,386 
2,252,293 


101,120 
11,100 
7,514 
27,612 
45,521 


5.08 
3.26 
2.50 
.55 
2.02 


10 
23 
30 
51 
35 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LoulaiAna 

Maine 


1,190,164 
959,765 
1,375,506 
1,502,893 
42 3,084 


65,052 
46,721 
52,85fi 
30,753 
10,996 


5.47 
4.87 
3.84 
2.05 
2.60 


7 
12 
18 
34 
28 


Maryland 

Maaaachuaatta 

HiChigan 

Hinoaaota 

Hiaaiaaippl 


1,782,436 
2,506.201 
3,0)9,216 
Ii58l,ie3 
848,484 


34,809 
29,096 
9', 584 
103,118 
42,930 


1.95 
l,i6 
2.54 
6.52 
4.83 


37 
48 
29 
2 

13 


HiHaouri 
Hontana 
Nabraaka 
Nevada 

New Haopahire 


2,0.1,068 
2*5,875 
621,686 
2)4,454 
315,207 


36,176 
8,726 

25,564 
4,098 
5,378 


1.77 
2.95 
4.11 
1.75 
1.68 


41 
25 
16 
42 
44 


Mf«# Jeraey 
Saw Haaico 
Haw York 
M. Carolina 
91. Dakota 


3,357,86 3 
418,835 
8,453,238 
2,231,690 
251, 9«5 


92,773 
7,201 
208,321 
209,221 
8,263 


2.76 
1.72 
2.46 
9.38 
3.28 


27 
43 
31 
1 
22 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

uregon 

Pannaylvanla 
Mioda la land 


V, 701 ,044 
1,121,977 

928,897 
5,416,432 

418,952 


195,988 
40,145 
37,331 

108,541 
5,684 


4.17 

3.:o 

4.02 
2.00 
1.36 


15 
20 
17 
36 
47 


S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tannaaaaa 
Taitaa 

Utah 


1,092,)64 
268,990 
1,743,850 
4,824,944 
414,697 


18,272 
4,831 
38,493 
265,4M 
2>,270 


1.67 
1.80 
2.21 
^.50 
6.09 


45 
39 
33 
6 
3 


Var«mt 
Virginia 
Waahlngton 
w. Virginia 
Wiaconaio 


185,221 
2,078,450 
1,503,310 

774,966 
1,857,026 


4,549 
123,352 
66,334 
22,293 
101,227 


2.«6 
5.93 
4.^1 
2.68 
5.45 


32 
5 

U 

u 

8 


Uvotting 


145,382 


988 


.*« 


50 


j {'■jattd Rijc 


HA 






HA 



Sourcat t .:>. uffica a( Sducation form 3138, .S. DapartMat of Health, Education, 
4 Walfave, UaahtngCon, O.C., FY 197;. 

1970 Canaua of the Population, U.S. Oapaftaant of Cowarca, iuraau the 
Han'auaV Ptf^V-gl, U.S. SiMiry. 
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Aoprenttceshtp and adult preparatory/ supplementary vocational edu - 
cation . Table 28 shows the relationship that apprenticeship and adult 
preparatory/supplementary training bear to the total adult vocational edu- 
cation enrollment. The range in apprenticeship is from zero in several 
States to forty-seven percent in Hawaii. Preparatory/supplementary consti- 
tutes the largest segment of adult vocational education (94.38 percent). 
It ranges from 100 percent in four States and Puerto Rico to 52.64 percent 
in Hawaii. 



Tabl* 28 • Apprantlc««hlp and Pr«p«rat<^rv/Suppl«Mat«f7 Adult Enrol lacut at • 
Pttrcvat of Totttl Adult VocAtlonal Edue«tlon Cnroll«tot» 1971-72 





Totsl 


Preparatory/ 


Psrctnt of 


Apprsntlcsahlp 


1 

Pstcst t of * 




Adul 


t 


SupplMntary 


Adults in 


C^rollmsnt 


Adults m 




Enrol Istnt 


Adult 


Prsparatory/ 




Apprsntictshiv 


Stataa 






Enrol lAtnt 


Supplsnsntary 






U.S. TOTAL 


3,064, 


030 


2,891,914 


94.38 


172.116 


S.62 


A*ap^tM 


44. 


543 


42,732 


95.93 


1,811 


4.07 


AifsRa 




258 


6,006 


95.97 


252 


4.03 


Atl«iQA 




209 


13, 569 




640 


4.5C 


Ark«A»ft» 


42, 


292 


40,026 


94.64 


2,266 


5.3b 


California 


311, 


663 


289,346 


92.84 


22.317 


7.16 


Colorado 


34, 


514 


34,514^ 




Q 


0.00 


C futtfctlcttt 


24. 


830 


19 036 


76.67 


5.794 


23.33 


DeXawat* 


4, 


025 


1 tan 


79 .01 


845 


20.99 


out. of C. 


>• 


&54 


3,413 


98.81 


41 


1.19 


Florida 


176 » 


495 


168,191 


95.30 


8,304 


4.70 


(r#orgia 


101, 


120 


ttP ,u ' 


97.97 


2.049 


2.05 




11. 


IOC 


5,843 


52 .< 


5.257 


47.36 


Idaho 


7, 


514 


6 9)9 


92.61 


5SS 


7.39 


tlllooia 


27, 


612 


21*,295 


77.12 


6.317 


22.88 


IndlaoA 


45, 


521 


40,715 


89.44 


4.806 


10.56 


Iowa 


65. 


052 




98.00 


1.298 


2.00 


Kansas 


46, 


723 


45,380 


97.13 


1.343 


2.87 


Xtntucky 


52, 


856 


5l ,646 




1 210 




Loultlsns 


30, 


753 


28,469 


92.57 


2^284 


7.4} 


MaiBS 


10, 


996 


10,023 


91.15 


971 


8.85 


Maryland 


34, 


809 




93»7l 


2,191 


6.2^ 


Masaa^husstts 


29, 


096 


24,982 


85.P6 


4,114 


14 JA 


Michigan 


97, 


584 


b6» iyr 


aa 


11 .227 


11 .50 


Hlnnstota 


103. 


118 


«6,414 


93.50 


6,704 


6.50 


Mississippi 


42, 


9>0 


41 ,844 


97.47 


1,096 


2.53 


Missouri 


36, 


176 


31.492 


87.05 


4,684 


12.95 


Montsna 


8* 


726 


8,166 


93.58 


560 


6.42 


Msbraaka 


2S 




25,564 


100.00 


0 


0.00 


Navada 


4, 


098 


3,iOi, 


d'>,55 


797 


19.45 


NSW HMpshlftt 


5. 


378 


4,932* 


91.71 


446 


8.29 


Nev Jsrssy 


•2, 


773 


85,753 


92.43 


7.G20 


7.57 


Nsv IteXlCQ 


7. 


201 


6,22' 


86.45 


976 


13.55 


Ntif York 


208, 


321 


195,721 


93.95 


12.600 


6.05 


N. Carol IBS 


209, 


2^1 


207,57V 


99.2? 


1,642 


.78 


N. Dakota 


8. 


263 


7,865 


95.18 


39$ 


4.82 


Ohio 


195, 


988 


184, 95 


94.37 


11.030 


5.63 


OklahoM 


40, 


145 


39,285 


97.86 


860 


2.14 


Oregon 


37. 


331 


34.862 


93.39 


2,469 


6.61 


Pannsylvania 


108, 


541 


102,0^2 


94.00 


6.509 


6.00 


Miods Island 


5. 


684 


4,652 


11.84 


1,032 


18.16 


S» Carolina 


18, 


272 


18,27 


100.00 


0 


0.00 


S. Dakota 


4, 


831 


4.581 


94.83 


250 


5.17 


T'>nnfrt««« 


38, 


493 


36,616 


95.12 




4.88 


ISKS* 


265, 


484 


259,011 


97.56 


6.473 


2.44 


Uta^ 


25, 


270 


23.635 


93.51 


1,635 


6.47 


VsrvMt 


4, 


549 


4.549 


100.00 


rk 


0.00 


Virginia 


123, 


352 


Hi. 300, 


93.47 


8.052 


6.53 


Washington 


66, 


334 


63.181* 


95.2' 


3.153 


4.75 


u. Virginia 


22,293 


21.478 


96. 3& 


815 


3.66 


Wisconsin 


101, 


227 


96,207 


95.04 


5.020 


4.96 


Wyoalng 
Puerto tico 




988 


854 


86.44 


134 


13.56 




460 


30.460 


lOO.OO 


0 


0.00 



Sypplvmsntsry Adult snrollnstvt only. No Prsparstorv Ad*jU vat rsportad. 



sourct: V.S. off let of educatlnn Tt^tn 3n8. C.S. Oapartnsnt ^f Haalth. Edutfation. h 
Wslfars. Wsahington, D.C., 1971-72. 
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Enr o 1 Iment in the Service Areas 



Enrollment for Fiscal year 1972 is shovm for the eight service 
areas of vocational education, laiuely: agricultural education, distribu- 
tive education, health occupations education, consumer and homemaking 
education, occupational home economics education, office occupations educa- 
tion, technical education, and trade and industrial education* These 
service areas hava oerrlsted as larger areas for reporting vocati-onal 
education enrollmeat because of the nature of Federal vocational educa- 
tion appropriations up to the time of the Vocational Education Act of 196.3 • 
This method of reporting is as inherently inadequate as the method of 
relating enrollment to educational levels* The problem has become complex 
becau?5o of uhe vast variety of jobs and occupat: ons for which training is 
prov Lded* 

The long-sought goal for reporting vocational education enrollment, 
and for interpretation of statistical data is a system which could effec- 
tively relate demand with supply data. Despite admirable efforts b/ the 
U»S# Department of Labor the ideal system still has not been achieved. 
The task should become one of the priority efforts of Federal agencies. 

Much progress has been made toward reporting unduplica^ed count 
of persons, and vhere duplication occurs in the case of the service areas, 
the fact is noted. However, in no way can the length of time a person 
spends in a vocational education program be determined from enrollment 
data reported by service areas. A person who spends three hours a week 
in a vocational program is repor. ed as one enrollment in the same way as 
a person who spends thirty hours a week. 

Tables 29 through 36 on the following pages show by State the 
percentages of total vocatf^^nal enrollment being served by each service 
area* The rank order of the various States is also included. 
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Agricultural education . Table 29 indicates that agricultural 
education represents 8.6 percent of the nation's program of vocational 
education. This percentage ranges from a high of 27.51 percent in 
Alabama to a low of 0.24 percent in Alaska. 

TahU 2V • Vocail.'Ul Wucatton EntuMtatnt tn Agriculture Education an a 
Percent of TotAl Vocatic^oal education hnrvUtoent* 
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Enrol Intent 




r.S. TOTAL 


10,05 3 


.420 • 


M()4,429 


8.60 




AI AO acta 
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,74b 


43,392 


27.51 


I 
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20 


,926 


51 


.24 


52 


Arizona 
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,H06 


4,202 


4.15 


41 
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110 


•224 


22,785 


2n.67 
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1*221 


,509 


53,900 


4,41 


37 


Colorado 
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• Wl 


4,24 3 


4.18 


40 
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,609 


2,059 


1,6: 


49 


IV « aware 
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1,216 


3.26 
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,913 
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1.65 


48 


Pier Ida 
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26,602 


5.20 


32 


Georgia 






292 
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37,745 
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14 
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40 
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2,348 


5.85 


_jl 
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33 


,146 


5,336 
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10 


1 UiaolA 
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.879 


30,335 


5.09 


35 
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15.76 


n 
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,442 


29.ftl3 
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3 
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10. 14 


■ •» 
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1 1 .94 


16 
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.512 
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19 
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29 


,340 
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2,21 


45 


1 

' Maryland 
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2.12 


46 
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,799 
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1. 31 
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! Michigan 
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1 3,84 7 
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5.14 
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5.20 
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.7#, 


51 
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7.91 
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U,«9 i 




47 


N. Carol in<* 






4)6 


,016** 


i3,5nj 


7.6H 
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32 
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17.26 


9 


Ohio 
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23 
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7 
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4.07 


42 
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4.2* 


18 
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19 
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S. Dakota 
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5 
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t3 
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4.2i 
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26 
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1 5,6 16 
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Puert- R». • 
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hota'.i. >ihi»wn Jn thiR column Include ntadentu enri»l led in pr*r.tnr>*i n»t identl 
fled by occupatSmial ar»«ii «r4 «i«»r*ll«w«it dui>llcatlon«. 
^XnclndeK 2,470 dupl Icatlon within occupational arMb. 
Jlnciudes 1,231 duplication -rithf occupational area«t* 
^Includes 4.162 duplititicm wlt»an orr-jp^t l^nal areaA. 
^Include* 6,659 duplication within orrupat lonal areaft. 
^Include* 5,390 duplication within ocrupatlonal aroan. 
^includen 11,371 duplication within oecupat li.nal arf*«t. 
^Include* 4,324 duplUatlon wirhin occupational are.iH, 
'^Incladaft 31,020 daplUatInn within 'Occupational arean. 
l^^lndude* 166 duplication wltMn occupational arva««, 

So'jicev v.*;. Office of Education form M18, U.«». I>ep*rt»ent of Healthy Mucatinn, 
6 ;rf«lfare, Wa»hin«t<m, D.C, KY 1972, 
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Dls tribut Ive education , Distributive education accounts for 6.3 
percent of the total vocational education program. Table 30. Enrolljoent 
ranges from a high of 19. A percent in Virginia to a low of 1.65 percent in 
New Haoq>shire. For more than a decade Virginia has maintained leadership 
among the States in this area. 

t^ble 30 • Vocational £duc«tl<^n Enrollment in Dt«trxbutive Education 

AM a P<$rc*nt of Total Vocational Education Enrol lm«nt» 197U72 
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Hotsia ahdw.i In this column Include ntudenta anrol led in prnsrsKs not identi- 
f\0A hr ereupatirmal arean and enrollswint Uupllcattonii. 
^Includes 2,470 duplication within occupational areas* 
,hnclude» 1,233 duplicatinn within occupational areas* 
'*In«. Iud«*s 4,162 dupllrstlon within occupatl^mal are. a* 
^Includes 6,659 duplication withln occupational areas. 
'^IntludcH 5,390 duplication within occupational arpan. 
^:n( lades 11,3*1 duplication wUhln occupational areas. 
'^Includes 4,324 duplication within occupational areait. 
^Includes 33^029 duplication within occupational areas* 
^^Includaa 366 duplication within occupational arata* 

Sourret t'.S. Office of Education for* 3138, I'.S. Oepartmant of Health* Education,. 
4 Welfare* Vaahington« n.C.« FY 1972. 
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Health occuoations education . Table 31 shows that health occupa- 
tions education accounts for 3.33 percent of the total vocational educa- 
tion program. State percentages vary from a high of 8.57 percent in Iowa 
to a low of 1.09 percent in Wyoming. 



T«bl* U • V.'citi.^nAl Uucati.-n Knroltfttmt m Health Occupations «» a 
Perc^ra 04 T,H«l Vuv-atlooal Education Entailment, W71-72 
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Total* ahown in thi* rnluan include atudeota enrolled in priiKraae not iitenti- 
^fied b/ occupational areaa and enrollaint duplication*. 

Mncluden 2,47() duplication within uccupational areaa, 
Ini ludefi ;,213 dupIi.Mtion within occupational areaa. 
■•in.'luden ■•,l»>2 itr»n wf.Mn orcupati^nal areaa. 

Sn. luden 6,65» duplicatlcm within occupational arean. 
*•:!!, I id«»H 5,190 -lupli. at l«^n within occupational area**. 
*;n ;:,»'l 1 c^iiv dV l.M> wItMn «^•;^upat ioual .ir«M»«. 

"^Im lides *,i2'» JjpH- at i.*-! within «ccupatlrtnal area". 
^In.-ludeR M,'>2'» dupll.ation within or. upat ional areaa. 
^'^Includea 166 duplication within occupational are«a, 

Source: U.S. Offic« of Education form 3138, U.S. Oepart«tnt of HeaUh, Education, 
6 Welfare, Waahlncton, D.C«« FY 1972. 
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Consxaaer and homemaking education . The highest percent to which 
consumer and hosnexnaking was a part of total enrollment in vocational ed- 
^ ucation was 45.5 percent, Rhode Island. The lowest was 4.8 percent, Illinois. 

These data are shown in Table 32. 

Table il - Vi>cat»»ndl Wu^ati.'n tnr.-Uamt tn C.»nitunwt > H»'B*CiaKlr.>f i% a 
?tercent of t.-»tal Vooattimal ^4ucatlv'n Errollaent, 
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TctaN iti'jwn in tnis *:",tiftn :n'-!iid«' students prr^Wvi ir. pr- cr-*-.s n. t Id^ntl- 
/!*-» *-T /w-r.r«n*-fo«a! arMt n-i« i»nrn! I «vt.t vlupUcatlon^j , 
"jln. ;'id<»s 2,-»7'i dt;pU<;j|t t tn within .ipAt l<snA) «r^4«t, 
^In' I'nips :,2il JiipUt-.1t 4nn wtthin • 'ipat 1 unA I aro.i"., 

tn- :»iJ^*« 4,1^," 'iMpit -It .i'n wi*htn ' i c upat t ^n.il ar«>is, 
^ini lud<»«. tluplii at I'ln wt'Mt. r. rupAt imal 4r«aH« 

^InvU'Je*' duplt -4t Ion wlin n r^ccup^t 1. n^l arv4». 

Includes * ,*7i dupl it -it t'^n within or^upitlonal areas, 
|Jlncli;d*H 4,124 iap ligation wl»hln o.rrupat Irnal 4r««ft, 
^In-^ludtrH )l,029 dupU.Mttnn within i>c. ip4t ional iti^ah, 

In'i'H^M dupli-'fltlon within ^♦"^Mf.ir l *n,iJ Hm**, 



4i Wel'are. WaHhlnxton* Ii,C,» FV 19 72, 
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Occupational home economics education « This phase of vocational 
education bears directly upon preparation for employment. Table 33 pre- 
sents the data for all the States Indicating the extent to ^Ich It has 
become a part of the total program. On a national basis 2, 65 percent of 
the total vocational education enrollment was devoted to occupational home 

economics • Enrollment 
In Illinois, 8.25 per- 
cent » was the highest 
among the States and 
in Rhode Island, 0.21 
percent, the lowest. 
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Fconiinic. ah a Pvrctint of Total Vocational Education 
£liroUaient« 19n-72 
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^TotalH «hi>wn in thm column Include ntudentn •nroUetl In proftranR n«'t Ideutl- 
/led Hy orctipattenal ar«.a •nrolltttnt duplications. 
-Inrltides 2,470 duplication within occupational areas. 
,^ln» .udr*. i«2jl duplli-atl'm within occupational areaa. 
^Inriud**^ 4,lh2 ditrUcatl^ within nicupat lon.l areas. 
^In« lude* %,659 dupUralirn within occupational arean. 
'*In l'4d»»«* 'i,***'! duplication within occupational areas. 
■ iTl idc- M.ri d rH' !• I'-n wit» iu v..p.<» 1 • im,. 
"^int luJen 4,i*4 d>ipli»ati"n within nrrupat l<*rfll r«>as. 
'Mnclude«* nji:** dupllcatltm within n.rupAtlonal ar'^aR. 
*^lncUd«» W> duplication within occupational areafc. 

souri'©« r.«. Office of Education Fone ilW* U.?. Department of Health, Education, 
4 W«lf«r». Washington* 0.^:., FY 1972. 



California reports 
that Its home economics 
occupational education 
program (HERO) continues 
to expand in the secon- 
dary schools. Instruc- 
tional programs with the 
highest enrollment were: 
(1) Care and guidance of 
children; (2) Clothing 
management and production; 
(3) Food management t pro- 
duction and services; (4) 
Home furnishing » equip- 
ment and services; and 
(5) Institutional and 
home management » and sup- 
porting services. The 
community colleges* In 
California continued to 
play a major role in re- 
spending to the demands 
for the preparation of 
well-trained individuals 
to be employed in a 
variety of early child- 
hood education programs. 
A total of fifty-eight 
community colleges 
offered programs related 
to early childhood 
development. 
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Office occupations 
education * Office occu- 
pations education* with 
a long historical heri- 
tage in American edu- 
cation, became asso- 
ciated with the national 
vocational education 
program in the 1960s. 
During Fiscal year 1972 
the enrollment in office 
occupations education 
represented twenty-three 
percent of the total vo- 
cational education en- 
rollment* Table 34 
indicates how 2.3 million 
students enrolled in 
office occupations were 
distributed throughout 
the Nation* Alaska tops 
the list with fifty-three 
percent of its programs 
in this area, and Rhode 
Island is the lowest 
with four percent. 



TabU 34 - Vocational Education Enrollment In Office Occupatlocui mu a 
Perctnt of Total Vocaticknal Education UrcllMnt^ 1971-72 
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Wotala shown in thia column include etuda&ta enrolled in progr«ia not 
identified hv orcunAtional arcjui and enrollment duplications* 

2Xncludas 2,470 duplication within occupational areas, 

^Includes 1,233 duplication within occupational areas* 
Includes 4,162 duplication within occupational araaa* 

^tncludea 6,659 duplication within occupational areas. 

^Includea 5,390 duplication within occupational areas. 

'tncludsa 11,371 duplication within occupational areas. 

^tncludea 4,324 duplication within occupational areas* 
^Includes 33,029 duplicstlon within oceupstlonal arssa* 
^^tncludea 366 duplication within occupational araaa. 

{ r.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
4 Uelfara, Washington, D.C, FY 1972. 
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BEST COFlf AVAILABLE 



Technical education * Technical education Is one of the newer 
areas of vocational education and was created In part by borrowing cer- 
tain Instructional programs from other areas and» In perhaps the najor 
part» by Inaugurating areas of Instruction with a high concentration upon 
technical aspects* In general "technical aspects" would relate to the 
degree of concentration upon mathematics and science that is needed In 
performing the work of the occupation, and to hlgjhly sophisticated as- 
pects of the occupation. Table 35 shows the enrollment data. 



- VocatirnAl £Uur«tiim Lnrollavnt in TvchntiHl Education «• a 
P«rv«nt uf total Vocatiunai ii4Mc«tt<m Enr<iUi»nt» 
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Trade and industrial education . Nearly twenty-four percent of the 
^* nation's vocational education program is in the area of trade and indus- 
trial education. This area probably represents more than 400 different 
jobs and occupations. Distribution of enrollment among the States is 
shown in Table 36. Kansas ranks number one with 40.5 percent of enroll- 
ment in this area, and looming is number fifty-two with 7.87 percent. 
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Causal Effects and Enrollment Distribution 



Distribution of enrollment among the States on the basis of either 
educational levels (Tables 5-28) or service areas (Tables 29-36) gives 
rise to speculation to account for the wide variations among the States* 
It is important to know why one State appears to favor one educational 
level:, or service area, over another, or why some States appear to neglect 
these areas. A host of causal-type questions occurs from enrollment 
data for which substantive answers must be found- These answers cannot 
be gleaned from the data alone* To what extent do demographic factors 
influence the development of vocational education? Can the development 
of vocational education be attributed to leadership expressed by the 
vocational educators, the policy makers, the business and industry 
leaders? Why is a State in which th^ economy depends largely upon agri- 
culture so low (or high) in enrollment in vocational agriculture? 

Table 36 notes that California enrolls 286,128 persons in its 
trade and industrial program. This represents twenty-three percent of 
the total vocational education program in California, which places Calif- 
ornia twenty-third among all the States. On the other hand, Illinois, 
which has half the population of California, enrolls 202,762 persons 
in trade and industrial education — seventy percent of the California 
enrollment. What causes this? The ai"iswer is not known at present, and 
it would appear that massive attention should be devoted to such aspects 
of the study of vocational education. 

Comparative Enrollment Data 

In order tu provide a broader perspective of the Fiscal year 
1972, and comparative data with other years, a number of tables have 
been prepared. These data are presented in four basic areas: (1) coop- 
erative education, (2) educational levels, (3) educational levels from 
Fiscal year 1965, and (4) service area enrollments from 1961. 

Cooperative education enrollment in each of the occupational 
areas. In agriculture education, cooperative education enrollment con- 
stituted 3.50 percent of total enrollment. The highest percent of total 
agricultural enrollment in cooperative education was 25.76 percent 
(Nebraska). Cooperative education enrollment was unreported in four 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

In distributive education, cooperative education enrollment con- 
stituted 24.20 percent of total enrollment. In two cases the highest 
percent was 100 percent distributive education participation in coopera- 
tive education: New Mexico and Wyoming. The lowest percent of total 
distributive education enrollment in cooperative education was 2.15 per- 
cent (New Hampshire) . 

In health occupations education, cooperative education enrollment 
constituted 5.39 percent of total enrollment. The highest percent of 
total health occupations enrollment in cooperative educatioi. was 29.17 
percent (Wyoming) • 
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In consumer and homemaking education, cooperative education en- 
rollment constituted 0.10 percent of total enrollment. The highest per- 
cent of total consumer and homemaking enrollment in cooperative education 
was 1.8 percent (Illinois). Because most States did not have cooperative 
education enrollment in c iSumer and homemaking education, these data 
apply only to the fourteen States that had such enrollment. 

In occupational home economics education, cooperative education 
enrollment constituted 6.17 percent of total enrollment. The highest 
percent of total occupational home economics enrollment in cooperative 
education was 66.48 percent (Texas). In five States and the District of 
Columbia cooperative occupational home economics was not indicated* 

In office occupations education, cooperative education enrollment 
constituted 4.13 percent of total enrollment. The highest percent of to- 
tal office occupations enrollment in cooperative education was 31.8 per- 
cent (Alaska). In one State (Connecticut) cooperative office occupations 
enrollmeut was not reported- 

In technical education, cooperative education enrollment constitu- 
ted 1.01 percent of total enrollment. The highest percent of total tech- 
nical education enroll n-^r*. i cooperative education was 28.18 percent 
(Wyoming). In twenty-. '.ates, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico cooperative technical enrollment was not reported. 

In trade and industrial education, cooperative education enroll- 
ment constituted 3.96 percent of total enrollment. The highest percent 
of total trade and industrial education enrollment in cooperative education 
was 14.1 percent (Ohio) • The lowest percent of total trade and industrial 
education enrollment in cooperative education was 0.18 percent (Washington). 

Table 37 depicts by States the total enrollment by service, total 
cooperative education enrollment by service, and the percentage of the total 
enrollment served by cooperative programs. 
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8£ST CO^'Y AVAILABLE 



Number of programs at the secondary, post-secondary and adult 
levels * The total number of vocational education programs In the thirty- 
eight States, District of Coluinbia and Puerto Rico for vhich data were 
available was 77,376. Of this total 46,105, or 59.59 percent, were 
secondary education programs. The highest percent of secondary programs, 
as a percent of total vocational education programs, was 97.42 percent 
(Massachusetts). The lowest was 32.61 percent (Georgia). 

Of the total number of vocational education programs 9,417, or 
12.17 percent, were post-secondary programs. The highest percent of post- 
secondary programs, as a percent of total vocational education programs, 
was 35.89 percent (Wisconsin). The lowest was 3.76 percent (Rhode Island). 

Of the total number of vocational education programs 21,783, or 
28.15 percent, were adult programs. The highest percent of adult programs, 
as a percent of total vocational education programs, was 57.99 percent 
(Rhode Island). The lowest was 2.58 percent (Massachusetts). 

It should be noted that the definition of "program" is not con- 
sistent. Our use of it is based on the term as defined by each individual 
State. 
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Enrollments In vocational education by educational levels fisc&l 
years 1 9 65 - 197 2 > Table 39 and Graphs 1 through 6 indicate sunmary en- 
rollment data at three educational levels: secondares post-seccnda;-y , ard 
adult* Enrollment data by educational level have been available beginning 
with Fiscal year 1965. 

From Table 39 trends in enrollment are clearly delineated* In 
seven years the total enrollment ha? increased by eighty-four percent. 
Such expansion is directly related to the influence of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968. The foresight of Congress 
in facilitating the restructuring of vocational education obviously has 
paid back a high rate of return in bringing vocational education to millions 
more people. 

Graphs 1 through 6 show graphically how the total enrollment in 
each of the educational levels has changed and how these data are related 
to the total enrollment by years. 



Table 39 - EnrolLjnents in Vocational Education by Level: Secondary, Post 
Secondary, Adult ~ Fiscal Years 1965 - 1972 



FiGcal 
Year 


Total 
Enroll. 


Sec. 
Enroll. 


Per- 
cent 


P-Sec. 
Enroll. 


Per- 
cent 


Adult 
Enroll. 


Per- 
cent 


Special 

Needs 

Enroll. 


Per- 
cent 


1965 


5,^30,611 


2,819,250 


51.9 


207,201 


3.8 


2,387,522 


43.8 


25,638 


0.5 


1966 


6,070,059 


3,048,248 


50.2 


442»906 


7.3 


2,530,712 


41.7 


49,002 


1.7 


1967 


7,047,501 


3,532,823 


50.1 


499,906 


7.1 


2,941,109 


41.7 


73,663 


2.4 


1968 


7,533,366 


3,842,896 


51.0 


592,970 


7.9 


2,987,070 


39.6 


111,000 


2.9 


1969 


7,979,366 


4,079,395 


51.1 


706,085 


8.8 


3,050,466 


38.2 


143,420 


3.6 


1970 


8,793,960 


5,114,451 


58.2 


1,013,426 


11.5 


2,666,083 


30.3 


(805,384)1 


10.5 


1971 


9,139,304 


5,151,058 


56.4 


1,140,250 


12.5 


2,857,996 


31.3 






1972 


9,984,416 


5,617,334 


56.3 


1,303,052 


13.1 


3,064,030 


30.7 

1 . 







■^Parenthesis indicate number has been included in grade level totals 
for 1970. 



Source: Vocation il and Technical Education, Annual Reports, Fiscal Years 
1965-70. 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, Washington, D.C., FY 1971 & 1972. 
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Gjcaph 1 - Numbers of Students Enrolled in Secondary Vocational Education, 
FY 1965 to FY 1972 
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Graph 2 - Secondary Vocational Education Enrollment as a Percent of 
Total Vocational Education Enrollment 
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Graph 3 - Numbers of Students Enrolled in Post-Secondary Vocational 
Education, FY 1965 to FY 1972 
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Graph 4 - Post-Secondary Vocational Education Enrollment as a Percent 
of Total Vocational F.ducation Enrol'i^nent 
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Graph 5 - Numbers of Students Enrolled in Adult Vocational Education, 
FY 1965 to FY 1972 
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Graph 6 - Adult Vocational Education Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 
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Graph 7 - Percentages to Which the Enrollment in Each Occupational Area 

Comprises the Total Enrollment in Vocational Education, 1961-72 
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Graph B - Students Enrolled in Agricultural Education, FY 1961 to 
FY 1972 
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Graph 9 - Agriculture Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 10 - Enrollment in Distributive Education, FY 1961 to FY 1972 




Graph 11 - Distributive Education Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 12 - Enrollment in Health Occupations Education FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 13 - Health Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational Education 
Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 14 - Enrollment in Consumer & Homemaking Education, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 15 - Consumer & Homemaking Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 16 " Enrollment in Occupational Home Economics Education, FY 19 70 
to FY 1972^ 
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Occupational Home Economics did not become part of vocational educa- 
tion until 1970. 



Graph 17 - Occupational Home Economics Enrollment as a Percent of 

Total Vocational Education Enrollment, FY 1970 to FY 1972 
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Graph 18 - Enrollment in Office Occupations, FY 1965 to FY 1972^ 
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^Office Occupations were not included in vocational education 
until 1965 

Graph 19 - Office Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational Education 
Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 20 - Enrollment in Technical Education, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 21 - Technical Enrollment as a Percent cf Total Vocational Educa- 
tion Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 22 - Enmllment in Trade & Industrial Education, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Graph 23 - Trade and Industrial Enrollment as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment, FY 1961 to FY 1972 
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Special group enrollment data « Tables 41 through 52 provide com- 
parative data concerning a number of special interest groups and delineate 
the extent to which vocational education serves these special groups. 



Enrollment of 
Nei^ro vocational 
education studentSt 
Table 41 > The 
largest percent to 
which Negro enroll*- 
ment was part of 
total vocational 
education enrollment 
was 48.06 percent 
(South Carolina) • 
The States immediate- 
ly above 9Md below 
the mean of 16»61 
percent were Missouri 
(17.24 percent) and 
Texas (15.71 percent). 
The lowest percent 
was shown by New Hamp- 
shire (C.12 percent). 

Four States re- 
ported no data (Con- 
necticut , Hawaii > 
Maine t and Minne- 
sota) and Puerto 
Rico was not included. 

Due to inaccurate 
reporting in Illinois 
figures do not depict 
a true picture of 
Negro enrollments 
in this State. 



Table 41 



F.nrollacnt of Negro Vocational Education Stud«*ntB at Secondary » 
Po*t-Secon4ary, and Adult l.«v*:l» Sh^vrlng Percentage of N«Rroeii 
in Total Vocational Education >nrollnent, 1971*72 





-..^^^ 

total 

V»*c jt tonal 
Kiiiv Jt i.-'n 
l.nri.»l l^^ent 


Negr-* Wvdti-'nai h.Ju».atu»n tnr. Mtrents 




Pertent of 
lotal 

Vocat lonal 
Kducat Ion 
Enrol Ifiient 


Secondary 


PoHt- 
Secondary 


J ■ 
Adult 

t 

1. . 


lotal 


L'.S. roTAi 


1 


|i»m,o:h 


13f,«24 


1 

'392,359 


1,642,209 


16.61 


Alabara 




M,«9» 


7,#>41 


12,127 


54,661 




AI.iHk.i 


JO, 9-;*) 


1,497 


23f> 


556 


2,289 


10,94 


Arif^^n.i 




1,987 


8M 


320 


1,170 


3.08 


1 ArVdn^as 


1 ;:o,j:; 


( 18, lOi 




5,6u4 


24,749 


22.45 


1 Calitornia 






30,^^55 


2H,W 


U4,754 


9. 39 


i . . 

Cu turajo 








252 


2,797 


2.7f) 


Connect lo'jt 


;27,o09 


SA 


NA 


t;A 


NA 


NA 


Dc law'ife 


37,^2 J 


n,778 


492 


1,36 3 


15,633 


41.89 


Dlst. of C. 


10,«H 












ricriaa 


,750 


?2, 704 


4 5,4f)h 


36, j5 3 


124,523 


^4.33 


Ceorttia 






7, IHh 


17,79 i 


85,50«» 


29.51 


Hawaii 




NA 


NA 


SA 


NA 


NA 


Idaho 






32 


26 


114 


. U 






:2^,293 


8,917 


2 ,7^0 


137,970^ 


23. IS 


Indiana 


• 


12,000 


753 


4,552 


I7,J05 


1U20 


Inwa 




2,' 


1,20*» 


1,1 48 


4,424 


J. 32 


Kansas 


9t*,819 


5,2.:; 


382 


944 


6,527 


6.61 


Ktfnt Uc'k V 


8*>Q 




1,559 


4,452 


19,777 


12.00 


Louidlan.k 


17f., 


55,8-h 


5,;25 


3,920 


65,221 


36.99 


Maine 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Maryland 


n i2 




^3^ 


4,713 


47,805 


28.79 


ManHarhiiKettH 


\h 1, 79*» 


7,:»79 


546 


642 


8,667 


5.29 


Ml ch 1 {{an 




32,992 


8,0 J8 


U,7*)5 


52,795 


15, 39 


Mlnnfi^^la 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


! Mia!ilflslppl 


109, 5*) 1 


) 1,790 


2,473 


11,617 


47,780 


43.61 


{ Missouri 


•It * #1 


18, "SH 


3,564 


5,717 


28,0 39 


17.24 


Mimtana 






f) 


6 


116 


.36 


Nebraska 


f>R,79h 


810 


238 


1. 90 


2,138 


3.11 


Nevada 


J",M7 


l,lio 


66 


.83 


1,189 


h.74 


New Hainpfthir« 


2j, UO 


2H 


3 


0 


31 


.12 


NVw Jersey 


110,18*) 


i7,#i46 


2,205 


18,524 


68,375 


22.0* 


New Mexico 


52, lift 


482 


219 


68 


769 


1.47 


New York 


754, 


99,310 


2,572 


33,922 


135,804 


18.00 


N. Carolina 




79,817 


8,587 


37,895 


126,299 


*;9.33 


N njiUota 


32,6 i7 


52 


4 


IS 


'1 


.22 


Ohlr 


il2,On7 


52,527 


i, 5 «> 


66,4: "5 


122,530 


29.74 


Ok lahnma 


107, 19S 


5,349 


349 


2,390 


8,088 


7.53 


Oregon 




1,194 


288 


638 


2,120 


1.71 


Pennsylvania 


i27,4jb 


29,09 3 


1,988 


3,898 


34,979 


10.68 


Rhode UUnd 


19,992 


525 


27 


180 


732 


3.66 


S. Carolina 




W,4#>I 


2,971 


7,408 


4h,840 


48.06 


Dakota 




7 


0 


39 


46 


.21 


Tennessee 


1M,?2*» 


31,948 


2,970 


7,972 


47,e90 


28.36 


Texas 




52,801 


4,175 


40,9'i#> 


97,932 


15.71 


ftah 


100, k 74 


4f.2 


78 


151 


691 


.69 


Vertnont 


1^,903 


12 


0 


15 


27 


.16 


Virginia 


2*9,799 


53,823 


2,4 37 


10,24f> 


66,506 


24.65 


Uashinftton 


250,^)2 


3,590 


1,839 


1,154 


6.583 


2.62 


W. VlrxinU 


6i,)12 


2,085 


120 


571 


2, -.'7*. 


4.38 


WiBcnnnln 


25i,49S 


),lf>l 


l,f>10 


2,9 35 


7,706 


3.04 


Wyoni ng 




190 


54 


21 


265 


1.50 


Puerto Rl ro 















Thin t'»tal does n »t Include students oelow 2r«4e <*, The totaU by level Inrlude 
sttidentu below grade 9, ^.-j t »e reHuItlnR percentages are not accurate. Th.lM total aUn 
differ*; frur ■ ther t'ti5<; In tb»^ j^etc-rt Sp'.i'i»;i P-i'^rt" Ri " K r.«'t in«:rtd#*H. 

^Dui to laaccurate reporting, nilnola flturts do not ohow « true plctttre of Mfro 
wnoUat&M in tht< state* 

5;onrceJ U.S. Of fire of Kd^j at Ion pf^rm 3138, I'.*:. Department of Health, Edu«ation, 
4 Welfare, Wa«hlngton, D.r., T' 1972. 
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Negroes m vocational education and Negroes in the population > 
Table 42 , The largest percent that Negroes represented of a total poptila- 
tlon was 71.08 percent (District of Columbia). The State showing the 
largest percent was Mississippi (36.80 percent). The States immediately 
above and below the mean of 11.11 percent were Michigan (11.17 percent) 
and New Jersey (10.75 percent). The lowest percent was shown by Vermont 
(0.17 percent). 



The greatest number of percentage points in the difference be- 
tween the percent of Negroes enrolled in vocational education and the 

percent of Negroes 



Table ^2 Difference Between Percent of Negross in Tot«I Vocatl^mtl 

bduiatloK And crccnt of t;c«:ro«»R Jn "Votal •'orulai:<>«» 1971-72 



TOTAL 



ArU.'n4 

ArkjnHAs 

C4lif.>rni« 

Connect icu" 
De 1 -iwar«* 
Dtnt. of C. 

Ce Tgia 

X44ho 

tKinois 

tniJi4n4 

IvHfa 

Kcnt--i.-Kv 

Harvi<in4 

*4i.higan 
MinneA.>ta 

MlS»l4Hlppl 



}1»nt«nJi 
Nebr4Rk^ 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 

New ternev 
New Mexico 
New Y.^rk 
N. Carolina 
N. OaVota 

Ohio 
Oklahooa 
OreRon 
Penntylvwia 
Rhode tuland 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Teitas 

Vermont 

VirainiA 

Waahington 

Virginia 
Viaconnin 

Wvo-ting 

Puerto Ri» •> 



total 

Popu^dt i - n 



UOii, 709 



Negro 
P.>pulat ton 



Neftroes a:) 
a Percent 
of Iota: 
Popiiiatton 



90i.A*>7 

\9i: 

I 

181,177 
7H,J7«> 



4,S'J9.s:5 

11,11 i.47#i 

2,'»4(>,S7^ 

992, 04H 

5,#iHV,17i 
H,H7S,l)Sl 
804, 971 
^,2lf.,9i: 



f>94,'.n9 
l,4&i,49 i 
4R8,71B 
7i7,f»HI 

7,168,164 

l,Ol6,ono 

18,2 ill, 9** 7 
617,76; 

10,6S2,017 
2.559,229 
2,091, JRS 

i 1 , 79 J,9n9 
946, 72S 

2,590,516 
665,507 
J,92 J,6H7 
11,196,7)0 
1,059,273 

444,130 
4,64A,494 
}, 409, 169 
1,744,2 J7 
4,417,711 

1)2,416 



1,1*7,149 
7,571 

2,nn 

!, 425, 674 
157,464 

12,596 
106,977 
210,791 
l,OHf.,H i: 
2, ROD 

699,479 
;7S,K17 
#9 1 ,0h#) 
14,fl6R 
815,770 

4«o,i?; 

1,995 
19,911 
27,762 
2,505 

770,292 
19,555 
2,168,949 
1,126,47R 
2,494 

970, .77 
171,H92 

1, »16,Si4 
25,3ia 

789 ,041 
1,627 
621,261 
1,399,005 
6,617 

?61 
B6i,36<) 
71,308 
67,342 
128,224 

2,56H 



lUU 



:6,:i 

2.9? 
2.97 

IH, U 

7.02 

3.01 
5,9H 
;6,2« 
:i.1H 
15.34 

25. 
. m 

12. H3 

6, KH 

I.IS 
4,76 

7. ; 7 

29.8*i 
.2«4 

17. 8t 
i,fJ9 

II, 17 
.92 

1ft. HO 



10. ..7 
.29 
2.6'# 
5,6R 
.34 

10,75 
1.92 
1U89 
22.17 
.40 

9.11 
6.72 
1,26 
8.62 
2,68 

10.46 
.24 
15.83 
12.49 
,62 

.17 
18.51 
2.09 
3.86 
2.90 



Total Nt'Ato Voca- 
tional Pducat Ion 
F.nr.«l Iment ah a 
Per^vnt oi Tot.il 
Vv>cdti.>nal tuliica- 
ti.m Fnri»ll?!ent 



• 77 



14.65 
10,94 
1,08 
2:'. 4 5 
9, 19 

2,7fi 
NA 
41.89 

24, 

29.51 
NA 
. 14 

21.1'.l 

11 

1, i2 
ft. 61 

:;,no 

36,99 
NA 

28,79 
5.29 
15,39 

NA 
41.61 



17.24 
.36 

1.11 

6.74 

.12 
22.04 
1.47 
18.00 
29.33 



29,74 
7.51 
1.71 

10.68 
3.66 

48.06 
.21 
28, 36 
15.71 

.69 

. 16 
24,65 
2.62 
4,38 
3.04 

use 



Dtl'^rence Between 
Percent ot Negroes 
in Voc4tion<ii Edu** 
cation and Percent 
of Negtoes In Total 
Population 



H, 42 
:,97 

,1) 
4.12 
17 

-.25 
NA 
27.61 

8,99 

I, 64 
NA 
,04 

1»U 12 
4, 12 

2.17 
1.85 
4,81 
7,14 
NA 

10,96 
2.20 
4,22 
N'A 
6,nl 

6.97 
,07 
.42 
1,06 
-,22 

1 1.29 
-.45 
6.11 
7.1«. 
-.M 

20.6 1 
.81 
.45 
:..06 
.98 

17.60 
-.03 

i:.'it 
3.22 
.0 7 

-.01 
6.12 
.53 
.52 
.14 

.73 



...i 

flgurr . 



.J... 



Kank 
Order 



9 

10 
17 
20 
21 

45 
NA 



NA 
40 
7 
IH 

25 

17 
12 
SA 



19 
NA 
14 

1 1 
3H 

34 
2H 
44 
5 
46 
16 
U 
43 

? 
30 
35 
26 
29 

3 
42 
4 

22 
19 

41 
IS 
32 
11 
36 



•io ..Ot t .dJr-itft a true r"«ttirc o: NCfc«" 



ERIC 



Due t6 luftecura*.*^ reporting, ItUual - 

ftourcct U.S. Office of Education For« 3138, U.S. Departnant of Health, Education, 
4 Welfere, Washington, D.C., FY 1972. 

1970 Ceneuit of the PopuUtion . V.S. Depertweot oi (;o»rce. Bureau of the 
Ctneue, PCCD-SU Suaaary* 
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In the total popu- 
lation was 27.61 
percentage points 
(Delaware) • The 
States Inmedlately 
above and below the 
inean of 5.50 per-' 
centage points 
were New York (6.11 
percentage points) 
and Kentucky (4.83 
percentage points). 
The States on either 
side of the median 
were California 
(2.37 percentage 
points) and Massa- 
chusetts (2.20 
percentage points) . 
The lowest was 
shown by Colorado 
(-0.25 percentage 
points) . 

No data were 
reported by four 
States (Connecticut $ 
Hawaii t Maine t and 
Minnesota) and 
Puerto Rico was 
not included. 

Illinois race 
figures were In- 
accurately reported 
and do not reflect a 
true picture of 
enrollments* 



Enrollment of American Indian vocational education students* 
Table 43 * The total enrollment in vocational education of American 
Indians was 83,050. This figure was broken down into secondary, post** 
secondary, and adult. The totals for each level, and high and low enroll- 
ment figures among the States are liated below. 



Levels 

Total 

Secondary 60,990 

Post- 
Secondary 8,694 

Adult 13.306 

Total 83,050 



High 

No. State 

12,627 Illinois* 
11,571 New York 

1,319 California 



2,770 Alaska 



Low 

No. State 
0 Indiana, New Hampshire 



0 Alabama, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, 
Indiana, Nebraska, 
New Hao^shlre, New 
Jersey, Bhode Island, 
Vermont 

0 Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Indiana, 
Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont 



*Due to incorrect estimate, on USOE Form 3138, Illinois shows more 
American Indians enrolled in vocational education than there are 
in the State's populatio- , 

The greatest percent to whlcu American Indian enrollment was a 
part of total vocational education enrollment was 43.61 percent (Alaska). 
The States immediately above and below the mean of 0.84 percent were 
Noriih Carolina (1.01 percent) and Colorado (0.62 percent). The lowest 
percent was 0.00 percent, in Indiana and New Haoq^shire. 

No data were available for four States (Connecticut, Hawaii, 
Maine, and Minnesota) and Puerto Rico was not included. 
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t«bU 43 - EnroIlMnt of AMrlcaa ladlaa Vocational EducatliMi Studants 
at Secondary, Post-Sacondary, and Adult Lavala Shoiring 
Percent of Aaerlcan Indiana In Total Vocational Education 
BnroIItvant, 1971-72 



States 


Total 
Vocetlonel 


Aaerlcan Indian 
Vocational Education J^nrollncnt 


Percent of 
Total 

Vocational 

Education 

Eitrollsent 


Education 
Bnroilnent 


Secondery 


Poet- 
Secondary 


Adult 


total 


U.S. TOTAL 


1 

9,887,584* 


60,990 


8,694 


13,366 


83,050 


.84 


AlabaM 


157,746 


6 


0 


2 


8 


.01 


Alaska 


20 » 926 




1 ,047 


2,770 


9,126 


43.61 


Arlaona 


102,806 


2,884 


723 


406 


4,013 


3.90 


Arkansas 


110,224 


77 


2 


0 


79 


.07 


California 


22 I, 509 


2,370 


1,319 


1,247 


4,936 


.40 


Colorado 


101,521 


416 


217 


0 


633 


.62 


Connecticut 


127,609 


NA 


MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Dalauara 


37,323 


9 


0 


0 


9 


.02 


DUt. of C. 


10,813 


2 


0 


0 


2 


.02 


Florida 


5U,750 


796 


169 


399 


1,364 


.27 


Ovorgla 




395 


62 


27 


484 


• 17 


Hawaii 


40 , 142 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 




lOdUlO 


J J, i*lD 


307 


12h 


78 


509 


1 .>4 


t lllnola 


3» 3 , O / » 


12,628 


892 


276 


13,796^ 


2. 32 


Indiana 


154,556 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


Iowa 


133,442 


69 


21 


102 


192 


. 14 


K«iuiaa 


98,819 


277 


26 


41 


344 


.35 


Kentucky 




282 


30 


182 


494 


9ft 


Louisiana 


i/D, ilZ 


28 


4 


10 


42 


.02 


Halna 


29,840 


NA 


NA 


NA 




NA 


naryiano 


166 ,0 32 


665 


79 


88 


832 




Maasachusatts 


163,799 


213 


9 


6 


228 


.14 


MichlKSn 


342,985 


389 


206 


187 


782 


.2 J 




234, 334 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Mississippi 


109,561 


26 


10 


26 


62 


.06 


Missouri 


162,625 


38 


iO 


25 


73 


.04 


Montana 


:2.267 


2,318 


178 


102 


^,9yo 


8.05 


Nabraaka 


68,796 


212 


0 


0 


212 


.31 


Nevada 


20,617 


634 


32 


58 


724 


3.51 


new ttavpsnirc 


25, 310 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


New Jaraay 


310,186 


140 


0 


45 


185 


.06 


New Mexico 


52,338 


4,715 


358 


163 




10.00 


New York 


754,489 


11,591 


69 


293 


11,953 


1,58 


H. Ck CO line 


430,626 






1 ,476 


4,357 


1. 01 


H . Sakote 




535 


90 


141 


766 


2,35 


Ohio 


412,007 


396 


29 


250 


675 


.16 


OklahoM* 


107,395 


3,934 


284 


1,943 


6,161 


5.74 




123,936 


803 


245 


434 


1,482 


1.20 


Pennsylvania 


327,458 


538 


39 


157 


734 


.22 


Shode Is lend 


19,992 


4 


0 


0 


4 


.02 


S. CeroXlna 


101,615 


1 10 


5 


35 


150 


.15 


S. Dakota 


22,287 


7iO 


51 


155 


916 


4.11 


Tennessee 


151,226 


151 


25 


34 


210 


.14 


Texae 


023,214 


382 


56 


340 


778 


.12 


Utah 


100,874 


769 


131 


252 


1,152 


1.14 


Varvont 


16,903 


2 


0 


0 


2 


.01 


Vlrglnle 


269,799 


625 


24 


20 


669 


.25 


wsshinfton 


250,802 


1,992 


1,049 


1,185 


4,226 


1.68 


V. Vlrglnle 


63,312 


13 


1 


4 


16 


.03 


Wisconsin 


253,495 


489 


480 


400 


1,369 


.54 


Vyo«io« 


17,694 


411 


47 


7 


465 


2.63 


Puerto Rico 















^ThU totel does not Include atuiUnta httim erade «>. The totels by level include 
students below grade 9, so the resultiog perceotegee ere not accurate. Thle totel elso 
differs fro« other totels in this report because Puerto Rico la not included. 

^Oue to incorrect eetiute on U.S. Office of Educetion Fuiw 313S, Illinois sh».*s 
sore Aaerlcan Indians enrolled in its voeatiooal educatioa thao there are in the Stete'e 
popuietian. At tins tiw no corraction has oeen ude on the Illinois xorst Oieo T, 
Ryraa, Aaaietant Director, Voeatiooal Educetion, 4-3-73, 

sources U.S. Office of Education Fot« 3138, U.S. Oepert»ent of Heelth, Educetion, 
4 Uelfere, ttaahington, D.C., FT 1972, 
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American Indians 
in vocational educa* * 
tion and American 
Indians in the popu- 
lation > Table 44 ^ 
The largest percent 
that the American 
Indian population 
was o£ the total 
population was 7.16 
percent (New Mexico) • 
The State at the 
mean of 0»39 percent 
was Kansas* The 
lowest percent was 
shown by West Virginia 
(0»04 percent). 

The largest 
percentage-point 
difference between 
the percent of Ameri^ 
can Indians enrolled 
in vocational educa** 
tion and the percent 
of American Indians 
in the total popula- 
tion was 38.19 per- 
centage points (Alaska) • 
The States immediate* 
ly above and below 
the mean of 0*45 
percentage points 
were Oregon (0.55 
percentage points) 
and Maryland (0.39 
percentage points)* 
Massachusetts (0*06 
percentage points) 
was at the median • 
The lowest was reported 
by Arizona (-1.51 per- 
centage points) • 

No data were 
available for four 
States (Connecticut, 
Hawaii » Maine, and 
Minnesota) and Puerto 
Rico was not included. 



Tabli* -14 • UiitiTi'n.v Bvtwt'vn Pvrrf'nt of Anvrlcan tndtatiM In Total 
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ilnnecur«te report fn» In TttlnoC* r^Hti1t» 
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11 !»*, I*.*-. I>*p«rtn»»»nt uf Health, 


Education, 



Rank 
ilta»r 



Ih 
I 

47 
II 
\7 

14 
NA 
40 
41 
IS 

11 
NA 

10 



27 
32 
\^ 
4? 
NA 

17 
24 
2h 
NA 
41 



i9 
2 

4S 
\ 

IS 

29 
1 
7 
IH 
7H 

21 
6 
U 
16 
44 

*2S 
46 
22 
31 
2i 

14 

i; 
9 
10 
20 



u Uvlfiire, Waithlniiton, D.f.^ FY 1972. 

1970 CenMu< of th» PopuUt ton , U.S. Depart ■♦nt of Cob 
CcnftUH, r(:n)-&l, C.'i. Sutsn^rv. 



mrc^t Aur»au of thr 



Inaccurate re- 
porting in Illinois 
results in an excess 
of American Indian 
enrollments* 
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Oriental vocational education students » Table 45 > The total en- 
rollment in vocational education of Orientals was 989 940. The totals for 
each levels and high and low enrollment figures among the States were: 



Levels 



High 



Low 



Total 



Secondary 699108 



Post- 
Secondary 



Adult 



14,221 



15,611 



No. 

37,888 
13,038 



State 

Illinois* 
California 



No. 



7,252 California 0 



6,856 California 0 



State 



Indiana 



Alabama , Indiana 
Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, 
Vermont 

Indiana, Montana 
Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North 
Carolina, South 
Carolina 



Total 



98,948 



*Due to Incorrect psticat-p on USOE Form 3138, Illinois shows 
more Orientals enrolled in its vocational education than there 
are in the State's population. 

The largest percent to which Oriental enrollment was a part of 
total vocational education enrollment was 3.56 percent (District of 
Columbia). The States immediately above and below the mean of 1.00 
percent were New York (1.27 percent) and Oregon (0.71 percent). The 
lowest percent was 0.00 percent, reported by Alabama and Indiana* 

No data were available for four States (Counecticut, Hawaii, 
Maine, and Minnesota) rnd Puerto Rico was not included* 
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Table 45 - EnroUaent of Oriental Vocational Education Students 

at Secondary^ Post^Scconddry^ and Adult Levels Shoving 
Percent of Orientals in Total Vocational Education 



States 


Total 

Vocational 


Oriental Vocational Education Enrollment 


Oriental Vocational 
Education Enrollment 
as a Percent of 
Total Vocational m\ 
Education Enrollment 


Education 
Enrol laent 


Secondsry 


Post- 
Secondary 


Adult 


Tot4X 


U.S. TOTAL 


, 1 
9,887,534 


69 , 108 


14,221 


15,611 


98,940 


1.00 


Alabama 


157,746 


5 


0 


I 


6 


0.00 


Alaska 


20,<)26 


42 X 


23 


120 


564 


2.70 


Arizona 


102,806 


197 


in? 


27 




. 32 


Arkansas 


110,224 


305 


6 


201 


512 


.46 


California 


l»22l,509 


13,038 


7,252 


6,856 


27,146 


2.22 


Colorado 


101,521 


841 


198 


728 


1,767 


1.74 


Connecticut 


127,609 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


De iatfare 


37, 323 


56 


7 


1 


64 


.17 


Dlat. of C. 


10,B13 


345 


15 


25 


385 


3,56 


Florida 


511, 750 


605 


128 


305 


1,038 


.20 


GeorftU 


-89,741 


85 


43 


31 


209 


• 0/ 


Havail 


40,142 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N\ 


Idaho 


33,146 


118 


31 


34 


183« 


.55 


Illinois 


595,879 


37,888 


2,675 


830 


41,393' 


( .95 


Indiana 


154,556 


0 


0 


0 


0 


COO 


I ova 


133,44? 


21 


36 


26 


83 


.06 


Kansas 


98,819 


54 


6 


28 


88 


.09 


Kentucky 


164,869 


28 


10 


17 


55 


.03 


Louisiana 


176,312 


119 


9 


12 


140 


• 08 


Halne 


29.840 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


nary land 




507 


122 


212 


861 


. 


Massachusetcs 


163,799 


278 


24 


137 


439 




Michigan 


342,985 


1,409 


179 


276 


1,864 


.54 


Minnesota 


234,334 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Mississippi 


I 109,561 

■ 


10 


6 


30 


46 


.04 


Missouri 


162.625 


195 


117 


140 


452 


.28 


Montana 


32,267 


7 


0 


0 


7 


.02 


Nebraska 


68,796 


56 


0 


0 


56 


.08 


Nevada 


20,617 


82 


11 


12 


105 


.51 


Hev Hanpshire 


25, 310 


16 


0 


0 


16 


.06 


Nev Jersey 


310,186 


207 


36 


128 


371 


.12 


New Mexico 


52,338 


133 


6 


11 


150 


.29 


Nev York 


754,489 


D,94J 


310 


2,310 


9.563 


1.27 


N. Carolina 


430,626 


196 


0 


0 


196 


.05 


N. Dakota 


32.63? 


12 


2 


20 


34 


.10 


Ohio 


412,007 


556 


41 


341 


938 


.23 


OUlahoaa 


107,395 


51 


16 


9 


76 


.u/ 


Oregon 


123,936 


489 


138 


249 


876 


.71 


Pennsylvania 


327,458 


m 


39 


115 


285 


.09 


Rhode Island 


19»992 


20 


4 


13 


37 


.19 


S* Carolina 


101,615 


27 


1»384 


0 


1*411 


1.39 


S. Dakota 


22,287 


9 


1 


1 


11 


.05 


Tennessee 


151.226 


27 


35 


31 


93 


.06 


Texas 


623,214 


565 


100 


1»110 


1.775 


.28 


Utah 


100. 874 


385 


65 


126 


576 


.57 


Vermont 


16,903 


2 


0 


5 


7 


.04 


Virginia 


269.799 


575 


56 


75 


706 


.26 


Washington 


250,802 


1,859 


900 


773 


3,532 


1.41 


U. Virginia 


63.312 


32 


1 


21 


54 


.09 


Wisconsin 


253»495 


122 


70 


150 


342 


• 13 


Uyooing 


17.694 


81 


12 


4 


97 


.55 


Puerto Rico 















This total doea not includs atudanta belov grade 9« The totals by level Include 
students belev grade 9» so the reoultlfx percentages are not accurate. This total also 
differs froM other totals In thla report becauae Puerto Rleo la not included. 

to incorrect tstlaate on U.S. Office of Education Fom 3138, Illinois shows 
nore Orientals enrolled Ir vocatt.otial education than there are In the State's population. 
At this t««e no correction has been made on the tlUnola fom. Glen T. Byra«» Assistant 
Director. Vocational Education* 4-3*73. 

Sources U.S. Office of Education Forv 3138, U.S. Oepartaent of Health, Education. 
k Welfare* Waahlngton* D.C.» FY 1972* 
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Orientals In vocational education and O rientals In the popula- 
tlon> Table 46 . The largest percent that the Oriental population was of 
the total population was 35.05 percent (Hawaii). The States ioaediately 
above and below the mean of 0.51 percent were New York (0.56 percent) and 
Colorado (0.42 percent). The District of Columbia (0.43 percent) was also 
near the mean. The lowest percent was 0.04 percent, shown by West Virginia, 



Diff«»r».nr^ Set ween P^n-ent of Orientals tn Total Vocniontl 
F.4ur4ti.m And Pvrcunt i»f nr^^.^^t^lH tn Total Populttlon* 
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LlUjola r«c« »§uTc..- «r< lu^curif. du« to loeerr«ct f.atlnat- 
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The greatest 
percentage-point 
difference between 
the percent of Orientals 
enrolled In vocational 
education and the per- 
cent of Orientals 
in the total popula- 
tion was 6.66 percen- 
tage points (Ill-lnois). 
The States inme- 
diately above and 
below the mean of 
0.49 percentage 
points were Wash- 
ington (0.54 per- 
centage points) 
and Michigan (0.41 
percentage points) . 
Louisiana (0.01 
percentage points) 
was at the median. 
The lowest was shown 
by Montana (-0.10 
percentage points) . 

Ho data were 
available for four 
States (Connecti- 
cut, Hawaii, Maine, 
and Minnesota) and 
Puerto Rico was not 
Included. 

Inaccurate re- 
porting of Oriental 
enrollments in Illinois 
shows more Orientals 
enrolled in voca- 
tional education than 
in the population. 
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Spanish-surnamed American vocational educatloa students > Table 
47 . The total enrollment In vocational education of Spanlsh-sumamed 
Americans was 599,068. The totals for each level, and high and low en- 
rollment figures among the States were: 



Levels 



Secondary 



Post- 
Secondary 



Adult 



Total 
373,786 

79,153 



146,129 



High 
No. State 
94,820 California 



52,742 California 



49,866 California 



Low 

No. State 

0 Alaska, South 
Carolina 



Alabama, Alaska, 
Nebraska, Horth 
Carolina, South 
Carolina, Vermont 

Alaska, South 
Carolina 



Total 



599,068 



The greatest percent to which Spanlsh-sumamed American enroll- 
ment was a part of the total vocational education enrollment was 54.23 
percent (New Mexico). The States Immediately above and below the mean 
of 6.06 percent were New York (9*85 percent) and New Jersey (5.21 per- 
cent). The District of Coluoibla (8.32 percent) was also near the mean. 
The lowest percent (0.00 percent) was reported by Alaska and South Carolina. 

No data were reported by four States (Connecticut, Hawaii, Maine, 
and Minnesota) and Puerto Rico was not Included. 

Reporting errors In other race figures In Illinois Indicate Spanish- 
surnamed Americans may also be Inaccurate. 
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Table 47 - KnroUm«?nt of SpAnlsh-sumamed Aaerlcan Vocational Education 

Students ft Secondary, Poftt-S«condary, and Adult levels Showing 
Percent of Spanifth-surnamed Americana in Total Vocational 
Uucrttl^n Kr-ollro-l, l<i7l-72 





1 

States 


Total 

Vocat lonal 
Educat ion 
bnrol Irient 


Spanish'^aurnamfd American 
Vocat ivmal Education Enrollment 


Spanish-surnamt'd 
Anerlcan Vocational 
Education Enrol Iment 
as a Percent oi Total 
Vocational Education 
Enrol Iment 


Secondary 


U.«ft>» mm 

Secondary 


Adul t 


Total 


v.s. roiAL 




J7i,78h 


79,153 


146,129 


599,068 



6.06 


1 

Alabama 


157, 746 


13 


0 




15 


• 01 


Alaska 


20,926 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


Art Zona 


102,806 


8,260 


2,415 


1,272 


11,947 


1U62 


Ark annas 


110.224 


485 


5 


5 


49 5 


.45 




Cal itornia 


1,221,509 


94,820 


52,742 


49,866 


197,428 


JO* k\t 




Coloradv'* 


101,521 


6,431 


2,435 


3,170 


12,036 


11 .86 


Connect icut 


127,60** 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ue I aware* 


)7,)2i 


186 


15 


0 


201 


.54 




10, HI j 


825 


40 


35 


90O 


8.32 


KlorlJa 


51 1 ,750 


13,448 


2,860 


6,725 


23,033 


4. 50 




289, 74 1 


57 


;7 


82 


176 


.06 


Haw.Ut 


40,142 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Idaho 


n,i46 


383 


87 


144 


614 


1.85 


Illinois 


595,879 


6i, 147 


4,458 


1 ,402 


69,00 7* 


11.58 


Indiana 


154, 556 


2,400 


151 


910 


3,461 


2.24 


l.iwa 


1 U.442 


24t 


115 


178 


539 


.40 


Kannas 


98.819 


1,067 


157 


212 


1 ,436 


1.45 


: Kentucky 


l^4,H69 


150 


9 


50 


209 


.13 


' Louisiana 


176,312 


592 


24 


75 


69 1 




': Maine 


29,840 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


■ Maryland 


166,0 32 


592 


68 


146 


806 


.49 


MaAAachufi<ftt»< 


165,79*1 


1,255 


561 


453 


2,269 


1.39 


MichUan 


342,985 


1,713 


415 


780 


2,908 


.85 


Mimicftot i ! 2^4,3 U 


NA 


NA 


pin 


MA 

sin 


NA 


Mtsslstilppi 


109,561 


80 


1 3 




1 ?7 


.12 


1 


Mi&Kourl 


162, 62r. 


441 


191 


366 


998 


.61 


j 


Montan.i 


32.267 


107 


20 


24 


151 


.47 


1 

1 


Nebraska 


68,796 


622 


0 


0 


622 


.90 




N»?vad4 


20,617 


493 


23 


80 


596 


2.89 


1 


New Hamprthlre 


25,310 


33 


1 


0 


34 


.13 


1 


Nt*w icrsev 


3lO,l8f» 


11,510 


371 


4.285 


16,166 


5.21 


1 


New Mexico 


52,338 


21,3 39 


2»768 


4,275 


28,3«2 


54.23 




New York 


754,489 


56,153 


971 


17,181 


74,305 


9.85 




N. Carolina 


4 30,0 26 


398 


0 


0 


398 


.09 




N. Dakota 


32.63? 


31 


2 


16 


49 


.15 




Ohio 


412,007 


2,471 


163 


1,412 


4,046 


.98 




Oklahonm 


107,3^5 


418 


22 


117 


557 


.52 




OreRon 


123,936 


510 


133 


268 


911 


.74 




Pennsylvania 


327,458 


2,673 


100 


603 


3,376 


1.03 




Rhode Island 


19,992 


1 OO 


|L 
l> 




237 


1.19 ♦ 




S. Carolina 


101,615 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 




S • Dako la 


22,287 


57 


6 


82 


145 


.65 




Tennessee 


151, ?26 


46 


58 


44 


148 


.10 




Texas 


623,214 


71,437 


5,720 


49,163 


126,320 


20.27 




Utah 


100,874 


2»691 


457 


883 


4,031 


4.00 




Vermont 


16,903 


10 


0 


9 


19 


.11 




Virginia 


269,799 


862 


51 


103 


1,016 


.38 




Waahlngton 


250,802 


2,523 


952 


468 


3,943 


1.57 




W. Virjilnla 


63,312 


29 


2 


17 


48 


.08 




Wlticontf in 


253.495 


436 


280 


920 


1,636 


.65 




Wyoming 


17,694 


2«160 


247 


229 


2,636 


14.90 




Puerto Fi»M> 
k.-- 















XUi^ totn: r t Im ludt' atudanta below grade 9^ Ihv totals by level do include 

student* below gra»le 9, s.. the resulting percentages are not arcurat**. 

^Incorrect tlgurcx^ for other racea In Illinois indicate Sp«ni«ii*»urnwd Av^rirmn 

figures a^*** in»ccurnte» 

Sc-.co: U.S. Off ca of Education Pom 3138» U.S. Dopartstat of H«Alth» Education* 4 Uftlfar«» 
Uaahlngtaci, D.C., FV 1972. 
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Other vocational education students. Table A8 » Having considered 
four recognized minority groups enrolled In vocational education, the data 
on the remaining enrollees are now examined. Recognizing there are other 
racial, ethnic, cultural, and religious minorities In the remaining group, 
those persons are viewed as a part of the whole for purposes of analysis. 

The total enrollment In vocational 'education of Other students 
was 8,434,077. The totals for each level, and high and low enrollment 
figures among the States were: 



Levels 



Total 



MSh 
No. State 



Low 



No. 



State 



Secondary 5,112,251 1,022,978 Illinois* 



4,647 Alaska 
0 District of 

Columbia 



Post- 
Secondary 1 , 007 , 899 



237,667 California 



212 Vermont 
0 District of 
Columbia 



Adult 



2,313,927 



224,709 California 



727 Wyoming 
0 District of 
Columbia 



Total 



8,434,077 



*Reportlng errors In other race figures In Illinois Indicate 
these figures may also be Inaccurate. 

The greatest percent to which Other enrollment was a part of the 
total vocational education enrollment was 187.55 percent (Illinois). 
The States Immediately above and below the mean of 85.30 percent were 
Indiana (86.56 percent) and Colorado (83.03 percent). The lowest per- 
cent for a State was 42.85 percent (Alaska). The District of Columbia 
had a still lower percent (0.00 percent). 

No data were reported by four States (Connecticut, Hawaii, Maine, 
and Minnesota) and Puerto Rico was not Included. 
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Tabl*f '♦H - KiiruUment of Other Vocational KUuoatlon Students at Secondary^ 
'•ortt* ioi .tndar/, ana Adult Levttis Showini; a ''en'k'nt uf nthern 
in i'ot4i Vocat;r^n.^l KducatMn HnroUment, 19 71*72 



Dl^il COFY AVAiLABli 



States 

— — 


T'ltal 

Voiallv>nai 
Education 
Enrol Iment 


oth»»r V 
— — 


»vatlonal Kdiuatlon Knr*illmfnt 


Percent 
of Total 

Vf^f* 4 mi A 1 

Education 
Enrollment 


Secondary 


Post- 
Secondary 


Adult 


Total 


l».S» TOTAL 


9,887,5^4 * 


5,112,251 


■ ' ■ - 

1.007.899 


2,313,927 


8,434,077 


85.30 


AlabdRki 


1 S 7, 74ft 


67, IJ^S 


12, 2n 


32,411 


111,808 


70. 8G 


Alaska 


2n,92h 


4,647 




< ,oia: 


o,9o7 


42.85 


Arizona 


102»B06 


37,789 


34.210 


12,184 


84,183 


81.89 


Arkanttan 


1 10,224 


48,380 


5,186 


36,482 


90,048 


81.70 


CaiUornU 


1,221,509 


427,280 


237,667 


224,709 


889,656 


72.83 




111 ifj^i 


42,610 


11,314 


30,364 


8A,288 


83.03 


Oonne*'t tcut 


127,609 


NA 


?iA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 awa re 


37,123 


24, 124 


735 


2,661 


27,520 


73.73 


Ulst* of C* 


10,81 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


FK>rida 


511,750 


265,657 


56,550 


132,713 


454,920 


Aft AQ 


(tforgia 


269,741 


117, 158 


18,934 


83,137 


219,229 


75.66 


Havr4i i 


40, 142 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Idalio 


33, 146 


21,822 


2,981 


7,232 


32,035 


96.65 


1 1 linois 


595,879 


1,022,978 


72,226 


22,344 


1 117 S4ft< 




Indiana 


154«556 


87,106 


6,625 


**M ,U«#7 


111 7Qn 


86.56 


Iowa 


133,442 


49,988 


14,Oi9 


63,598 


12H,2n4 




Kant^aa 


98,819 


42,424 


8,712 


45,498 


96,634 


97.79 


Kentucky 


164,869 


34.943 


11,236 


4tJ,i55 


144,334 


87.54 


Lv«ui8iana 


176.312 


69,644 




, / JO 


1 111 "Vu 


62.56 


Maine 


29,840 


NA 


NA 




NA 


NA 


Maryland 


166,032 


119,440 




^7 ,0 3u 


inj ,U 1(1 


99.38 


!Ua6achua«tttt 


163, /'^y 


112,459 


11,879 


27,858 


152,196 


92.92 


Michigan 


342,985 




54,378 


84,576 


284,6 36 


82.99 


Mlnnei:vt.i 


234,334 


NA 




sin 


NA 


NA 


MissisBlppl 


109,561 


29,637 






O/ ,^ /U 


61.40 


Missouri 


162,625 


92,735 


10,400 


29,928 


133,063 


81.82 


Montana 


32,267 


20,065 


3,977 


9^01 1 


35,053 


102.44 


Nebraska 


68,796 


39,413 


6,942 


24,474 


70,829 


102.96 


Nevada 


20,617 


13,438 


1,918 


3,765 


19,121 


92.74 


New Hampshire 


25, 310 


27,708 


2,007 


5,378 


35,09 3 


138.65 


New Jersey 


310,186 


140,936 


14,362 


69,791 


225.089 


72.57 


New Mexico 


52,338 


15,219 


3, 364 


3,*?7S 


22,558 


43.10 


New York 


754,489 


474,720 


58,96] 


154,615 


688,20*' 


91.23 


r«4 caiPOiina 


430,626 


149,010 


37,283 


169,850 


356,143 


82.70 


N* Dakota 


32,f> J? 


19,437 


4,209 


8,071 


31,717 


97.18 


Ohio 


412,007 


175,033 


16,423 


127,072 


318,528 


77.31 


Oklahoma 


107, 195 


52,289 




.)9 ,000 


93, 1 36 


86.72 


Oregon 


123,936 


71,903 


21,640 


35,742 


129,285 


104.32 


Pennsylvania 


327,458 


156,638 


27,678 


103, 768 


288,084 


87.98 


Rhode Island 


19,992 


12,515 


1,021 


5,446 


18,982 


94.95 


S* Carolina 


101,615 


46,809 


3,103 


10,829 


60,741 


59.78 


Dakota 


22,287 


18,754 


1,944 


4,554 


25,252 


113.30 


Tennessee 


151,226 


64,323 


14,685 


30,412 


109,420 


72.36 


Tej*as 


623,214 


204,702 


42,457 


173,915 


421,074 


67.56 


Utah 


100,874 


72,560 


12 » 327 


23,850 


108,7 37 


107.79 


Vermont 


16,903 


12,166 


212 


4,520 


16,898 


99.97 


Virginia 


269,799 


138,339 


16,239 


112,908 


267,466 


99.14 


Washington 


250»802 


122,837 


53,961 


62,754 


239,552 


95.51 


W. Virginia 


63,312 


36.365 


2,561 


21,680 


60,606 


95.73 


Wisconsin 


253,495 


99,070 


46,550 


96,822 


242,442 


95.64 


Wyoming 


17,694 


14.314 


1,282 


727 


16,323 


92.25 


Puerto Rico 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



This total does not Include students below ^r^de 9. The totals by level include 
students below grade 9, so the resulting percent agen are not nccurat**. 

jXnaccurate figures for other racts In llUaoU lodlcgte utimr vocgtlonal tducatlon 
•tiident fl|ur«t macf ^Uo b« inceeutate. 

Source: U.n. office of Kducatlon Tora 3138, U.S. Dep«rt«etit of Health, Education, 4 Welfare, 
Waabmtton, 0«C«« FV 1972. 
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Other students In vocational education and Others In the popu- 
lation. Table 49 . The largest percent that Other population was of the 
total population was 99.71 percent (Vermont). The States immediately 
above and below the mean of 87.99 percent were Michigan (88.51 percent) 
and New York (87.39 percent). The lowest percent was 28.37 percent, 
shown by the District of Columbia. The State which reported the lowest 
percent was Mississippi (62.93 percent). 



t4urAi:-n And 'rr.-c-t f t-t 



tl,«'i • tu.lcnt-. t" Tftj) V-- itt.'tnl 
'.. In .ot.l . n7«il*tt 'on, 



Mel»» 


Tota» 

Populat Ion 


Total 
t>thtr 

Populatit'n 


oti»«»rii At 
a Pvtcpnt 
til Total 

Population 


Total Other 
Vocat iona 1 
Education 
Enrj»l Iment 
«a a Percent 
of Total 
Vocational 
Ld'icat i on 
fnr«i ' Its^nt 


Diftetence Between 
Percent of othvrn 
In Voi:at i mal 
Education and the 
P^r.ent of iith«r« 
tn Tot A I 
Popu I at i on 


Rank 
Otdvr 


I" Total 


J0),*M4,44»V 


178, 815, ^iS? 


S7.91 


ftS, v\ 


-.'.f>9 


















AUbaita 


t«444,lf)S 


2.51*>,550 


75,f»5 


70,88 


•2.77 


27 


AUaka 


300, 38: 


274,051 


91.25 


42.85 


•48.38 


47 










at «Q 


\y 




Arlt«n»«ft 


I, 9:1,29V 


li567*S0f> 


HI. 50 


ftl,70 


.20 


17 


California 


I9»9S), 1)4 


18,078,562 


90.61 


72.83 


-17. 7ft 


4) 


Coioradi* 


i,207,:V9 


2,122,#>92 


9h.i: 


85.05 


-li.l4 


40 


ronne«tlcut 


5,0 51,709 


2,844,480 


9 5,82 


NA 


NA 


NA 




S48, li)4 


4h8,:54 


85.45 


75.75 


-11, 70 


39 


Dltt. of C. 




214,609 


28. 57 


0.00 


*28.37 


45 


Pi or Ida 


b,:A9,44) 


5. 7 55,892 


84.45 


88.89 


4.44 


11 


u^orgla 


4»S69,S7S 


). 596.659 


74,01 


7S,66 


1.65 


14 


H4wall 


768,S6l 


490,516 


6 3.82 


NA 


NA 


NA 


ld4ho 


7li,S67 


700,997 


98. 58 


9»».6i 


•1.73 


2 5 


lUinolv 


u,in,97i» 


9,i»45,llf> 


86. 7K 




100.77 


I 


Indiana 


S. 19),e»69 


4,«27,924 


92.96 


R#>.M> 


•6 .40 


■\\ 


X.«a 


2,824, )7« 


2, 786,786 


9ft. 67 


9f>,0 7 


•2.'>o 


25 


K«n««e 


2,246,V78 


2,128,112 


94. 7 5 


97. ?9 


5.06 


11 


Kentucky 


5,2l8.7n^ 


2,9ft4,72'» 




R7.S4 


♦ S.W 


30 


Loulalana 


1,641,50* 


2,546,7P 


69.94 


62. Sh 


• 7, 58 


14 


Haiiie 


992,048 


986,499 


99.44 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Maryland 


i,922, W9 


5,208,42A 


rt:.80 


99.58 


17.58 


5 


HavnawhufttttH 


S, 689, 170 


>,49n,i7 5 


9l».5l 


'»?.92 


-3.59 


29 


Michigan 


8,87V,08"J 


?,855, 


aa..5l 


K^,99 


•5.^2 


32 


Minnmota 


5,804,971 


5, .'♦bO 


98.34 


NA 


NA 


NA 


MiBsinaippi 


2,2l*»,9t2 


I, 595, 12^ 


»»:.9 5 


r>|,40 


-1 ,*»5 


22 






4, 1 ftS, 7.*7 


89 ^ 1 


8 1 82 




55 


Muntana 


*fk9«|4i)<4 


h64,42 




in.\44 


h. 7h 


8 


K*braaka 


1»48),495 


1,455,095 


96.74 


102 .9h 


6.22 


9 


Kvvada 


488,7)8 


451,001 


92.28 


9:. 76 


.4h 


15 


N<m HampDhlrv 


757, hHI 


7 54,()>5 


99.51 


Ii8.h5 


IV. 14 


2 


N*v ler^ry 


7,!M,164 


»», 578,2^2 


88.98 


72.57 


-16.41 


42 


N«v Naxico 


i,oih,onn 


922, 1S4 


9f 1 , ?*> 


4 5. It) 


->47.6h 


4r> 


Nmt York 


I8,25«,9h7 


I5,957,9i4 


87 . i9 1 


91.7 5 


t.84 


i2 


N. Carolina 


S, 082,0 59 


3.907, R:6 


7h.89 


82. 7r, 


5.81 


10 


N. tiMkof 


617, 7hl 


600,494 


97.20 


97.18 


-.02 


18 


Ohi" 


ln,h52,ni7 


9,^.64,026 


90.72 


77.51 


-I 5.41 


41 


Ok lahoiM 


2,S^'*,229 


2,28h,4h2 


89. 44 


«6.72 




2f> 


•"Oregon 


2,091, 5H', 


7/UR,2^7 


97,46 


104.32 


6.H6 




Fennnylvania 


11.79 j,V)9 


10^759, 548 


91.2) 


M7.9ft 


*5.25 


2K 


Rhodv t a land 


94A.725 


918,275 


96.99 


94.95 


•2.04 


24 


$. Carolina 


2.590, 5 1»» 


1 ,797,887 


h9.40 


S9.7« 


-9.62 


17 


S. Dakota 


665,507 


f»51,l (1 


94.85 


in.5o 


18.47 


3 


Tenn*«a#« 


5,925,687 


5.297, 580 


84.04 


72.56 


•ll.hS 


38 


Taxaa 


11.196,7)0 


9 , 765,596 


87.22 


67,56 


•19.66 


44 


»'ta)i 


1.059,271 


1.055, m 


97. 7S 


107.79 


10.04 


6 


Verwimt 


444, «30 


445,055 


99.71 


99.9 7 


.2»> 


16 


Virginia 


4,h4R,494 


5,775,9h8l 


81.2) 


99. 14 


17.<#1 


4 


UMhington 


3*409, 169> 


5,274,919; 


9h,0fc 


9*».5l 


- .5S 


2« 


U. Virgi.ita 


1. 744,257 


1,675,403. 


96.05 


95.75 


12 


19 


tfiacMiain 


4,417,7)1 


4,2<.5,2 


9^;.*»s 


95.^4 


-.<il 


21 


i'yoRiin^ J 


5)2, 4lh 


324,010 


97.4? 


92.25 


-5.22 


51 




MA 


JU 


UA 




NA 


NA 



The greatest 
percentage-point 
difference between 
the percent of 
Other students 
enrolled In voca«* 
tlonal education 
and the percent 
of Other persons 
In the total popu- 
lation was 100.77 
percentage points 
(Illinois). (Re- 
porting errors In 
other race figures 
make this figure 
Inaccurate. ) The 
States Imedlately 
below and above the 
mean of -2.69 per- 
centage points were 
Alabama (-2.77 per- 
centage points) and 
Oklahoma (-2.62 
percentage points). 
The State at the 
median was Rhode 
Island (-2.04 per- 
centage points). 
The lowest was 
-48.38 percentage 
points (Alaska). 

No data were 
available from four 
States (Connecticut^ 
Hawaii 9 Maine » and 
Minnesota) and 
Puerto Rico was 
not* Included. 



Sourr#: f.S, Offir*- o/ Education Fr-rm illM, » Off^i tmf nt IW.iltli. liluruti n. 4 W>itMr»». 
Wa«htnitt»n» tU(..» FY 19 72. 

19 70 CanftuR f t h . » PoRU ^A ^.^. -l^* * o*raitn«'tit .,f n.infi#rrr, Biirr.-iu tht* Cc'nfiu^, 
PC(l)-»i» u"»s. SuinMry. 
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Male and female enrollment in vocational education. Table 50 » 
The greatest percent that male vocational education enrollment was part 
of the total vocational education enrollment was 56.17 percent (Alabaiaa). 
Tlie States immediately above and below the mean of 44.50 percent were 
Massachtisetts (45.12 percent) and Georgia (44.26 percent). The lowest 
percent was 26.51 percent, shoxm by Puerto Rico. The State that reported 

the lowest percent 
was Maryland (28.70 
percent) . 



*«bitf >U - 4n»i K*m^U Knn'llmrni la Vocational F-lucatlon An a 





r.>ta] 


T,»tAl 


HaU 


8Ank 


Total 


Fcttalr 


Rank 


j 


I Vcu At t'«nAl 


MAlr 


Vo<AtlonAl 


Order 
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The largest per-* 
cent to which female 
vocational education 
enrollment was a part 
of total vocational 
education enrollment 
was 73 A 49 percent 
(Puerto Rico) • The 
State with the largest 
enrollment vas Mary- 
land (71 a 30 percent)* 
The States immediately 
above and below the 
mean of 55*50 per- 
cent were Georgia 
(55*74 percent) and 
Massachusetts (54*88 
percent)* The States 
on either side of the 
median were Massa- 
chusetts (54*88 percent) 
and Texas (54*17 per- 
cent)* The lowest 
percent was reported 
by Alabama (43*83 
percent) * 
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Disadvantaged students in vocational education. Table 51 > The 
^ largest percent that enrollment of disadvantaged students in vocational 
^ education was a part of total vocational education enrollment was 53.84 

percent (Alaska) . The States immediately above and below the mean of 
13.90 percent were Montana (13.91 percent) and Virginia (13.65 percent). 
The States on either side of the median were Texas (14.91 percent) and 
California (14.17 percent). The lowest percent was reported by Colorado 
(1.53 percent). 
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Handicapped students in vocatlongd education. Table 52. The 
greatest percent to which enrollment of handicapped students In vocational 
education was a part of total vocational education enrollment was 11.71 
percent (Delaware) . The States immediately above and below the mean of 
1.91 percent were Rliode Island (1.96 percent) and Washington (1.88 percent). 
The States on either side of the median were Rhode Island (1.96 percent) 
and Minnesota (1.75 percent). The lowest percent was 0.36 percent, Michigan. 
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^Inrluips • • ^t " ti* below grade 9. 
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SMSAs and Other Areas 



Enrollment In vucatlonal education In SMSAs (Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas) Is shown In Table 53. The largest percentage of a Staters 
metropolitan population enrolled In vocational education was 9.41 percent 
(Illinois). Th. States Immediately above and below the mean of 4.82 percent 
were Arkansas (4 .84 percent) and New Jersey (4.54 percent) • The State at 
the median was Maine (3.90 percent). The lowest percentage was shown by 
Alaska^ Vermont » and Wyoming (0*00 percent) « 
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»iA 













Inrlud^N anne atudvnta bvlow gr^da S». 

*ThlM ilgurr ba» h^n amrndfd t** 645, 107 hut l« net iiii»d in thl»i tabl* th« 

f(>Ilawlni( pnpulatlim tabU« farraufle all c harat trritttit data are not available in a»end- 
**d ! >ta. 



Hour'*: « .<. "ftl H rducatt'^n fcrti 1M8. ^♦ctl^'n IV. t\s. bej'artnmt c.f Health, 
f-dutatli.n. 4 Wrlfarf, Waahinnton, O.C. FY 1972. 

19 7» Crnau* t he P/j>ilatlo n, L.r.. D«*partiM»nt of ( oiwrr^, Burtra*! nf tu* 
Cenaun, Pt< n-Vf, U.S. Sumuirv. 
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8£ST cm AVAILABLE 



Enrollment In vocational education In central cities. Table 54 . 
The State with the largest percent of its central city population en- 
rolled in vocational education was Utah (11.10 percent). The States imne- 
diately above and below the mean of 4.72 percent were South Dakota (4.74 
percent) and New York (4.47 percent). The State at the median was Rhode 
Island (3.76 percent). The lowest percentage was shown by Alaska, Hawaii, 
Vermont and Wyoming (0.00 percent). 



T«bl* 54 - Total EnrollMcnt in Vocational Education in Cmtral 



Ctttes «» a 


crcent of TotKl 


Cantral Cttv 


?o?uUt^ont 1971-72 




Statca 


Total 

i<vnwrai Licy 


tral City 

Vr ^ a ^ f rwi m 1 

vccac lowai 
Education 
Enrol iMnt 


Central City Voca^ 
tional EducaKloQ 
Enrol iMfit aa a 
Percent of Total 
Central City 
Population 


Rank 
Ordar 


l\S. TOTAL 




I 

3,013,871 


4. n 




Alabana 


881,825 


29,733 


3.37 


33 


Alanka 


0 


0 


0.00 


48 


Arixona 


a44,49S 


40,130 


4.75 


20 


Arkan»a« 


^^4,396 


12,332 


3.69 


28 


California 


7,218,502 


SOI. 627 


6.93 


9 


Colorado 


747,191 


35,903 


4.81 


19 


Connecticut 


1,066,941 


55,293 


5.18 


17 


Dfi lavara 


80,386 


2,636 


3.28 


34 


Dtat* of C* 


756,510 


10,813 


1.4) 


47 


Florida 


1,945,662 


166,927 


8. 58 


4 


Georgia 


1,024,400 


113,346 


11,06 


2 


Hawaii 


324,871 


0 


0.00 


49 


Idaho 


74,990 


2.834 


3.78 


2S 


llUnola 


4,075.563 


352,552 


8.65 


3 


Indiana 


1,789,622 


38,637 


2. 16 


42 


towa 


631,666 


24,242 


3.84 


24 


Kanaas 


401,S65 


28.537 


7. 11 


8 


Kantucky 


549,183 


17,710 


3.22 


3S 


Louisiana 


1,142,809 


41,011 


3.5 J 


31 


Maine 


129,266 


6,235 


4.82 


18 


Mary land 


905,759 


49,2S9 


5.44 


15 


Masmachuaatta 


1,726,298 


55,312 


3.20 


36 


Michigan 


2^468.063 


64,09^ 


2.60 


41 


Minnesota 


928.411 


68 068 


7.33 


7 


Misalaalppi 


243,245 


>,96S 


l,b} 


44 


Missouri 


1,375,686 


39,072 


2.84 


39 


Montana 


I21,f>:2 


6.558 


5.39 


16 


Mebraaka 


49^,846 


18.114 


3.65 


30 


Nevada 


198.650 


10,897 


5,49 


13 


New Haapahire 


143.|i74 


2,167 


1.!>1 


46 


New .Jersey 


1,166,781 


86,773 


7.44 


6 


N«v Mexico 


243,751 


19,401 


7.96 


5 


N«v York 


9,311.018 


416,654 


4.47 


22 


N. Carolina 


955.746 


14,749 


U54 


45 


N. Dakota 


53.36S 


2,908 


5.45 


14 


Ohio 


3,429,005 


143,805 


4.19 


23 


OklahoM 


761,540 


2 3,921 


3.U 


38 


Oregnw 


527,261 


35,455 


6.72 


10 


Pennsylvania 


3,372,377 


9S.I22 


2.82 


40 


M\ode Island 


339,891 


12.772 


3.76 


26 


Carolina 


241,695 


14.410 


5.96 


11 


S. Dakote 


72.488 


3,433 


4.74 


21 


Tannasaae 


1,353,336 


42,770 


3.16 


37 


Taxaa 


5,394,954 


109,762 


2.03 


43 


Utah 


324,223 


35,991 


11.10 


I 


VtrsK>nt 


0 


0 


O.OO 


50 


Virginia 


1,124,889 


66,896 


5.95 


12 


Waahington 


909,550 


33,648 


3.70 


27 


W. Virginia 


221,139 


7,676 


3.47 


32 


Ulaconain 


1,345,887 


49,716 


3.69 


29 


Uyottlng 


0 


0 


0.00 


51 


Puerto lUco 


HA 


NA 


NA 


MA 



Includes s^ne atudtotv balow grade 9. 



«;o'iriet t:.s. i^fflce of Eduratton P»»nn 3138, Section IV. U.S, Department of Health, 
Education, 4 welfare, Waahington, D.C. . FV 1972. 

1970 Cansus of the Population , U.J5. Oepartatnt of CoiMarce, Bureau of tht 
Canaua, PC(l>«Ai, U»S. SuaB«ry, 
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Enrollaent In vocational education In non-SMSA areas. Table 55 . 
The largest percentage of a State's non-SMSA population which was en- 
rolled in vocational education was 24.51 percent (Illinois). The States 
immediately above and below the mean of 7.03 percent were Arizona (7.11 
percent) and Alaska (6.97 percent). The State at the median was New Han^- 
shire (6.00 percent). The lowest percentage was shown by the District of 
Columbia (0.00 percent), but the State of Georgia also had a small percent 
(0.41 percent). 



T«bl* «S - Total KnroUwnt In Vocational Education In Non-SMSA Arta* 
.u a FarccBt o*' ':or.l !:on-';n<:A PoiMilatton, 1971-72 















Total 


Total N.m- 


Total Non-SMSA 


Hank 




Ktm-SMSA 


:;hsa 


V«H-at lonal 


order 




Ci>puUtton 


ViH atUfiHl 


Kduvation Enroll- 








Kducat ton 


avnt aft a Fervent 








Enrol im«nt 


uf Total Noo-SnSA 




St4tt»SI 






Vopulatttm 




U.S. Tc)TAL 




4»486»82o ^ 


7.03 




A l4lb<iinH 




104.070 


6. 33 


21 




UX) . \6J! 


20,94h 


6.97 


1 7 






32, 144 


7,M 


16 


Ark Hn^dM 




87,0^8 


6.55 


19 






l7^,H5i 


12.10 


4 


Cv- .rad. 


62S»S20 


31,S4^ 


5.36 


30 


L>)nn^ct icuc 




45,746 


8.68 


U 






18, 302 


11.28 


5 


I'ttft. of C» 


0 


0 


o.oo 


M 


Florida 


2.112,4SO 


2^7, 7 3^ 


12.56 


3 






9,4^4 


.41 








11 ,07y 


7.95 


1 3 


Id^lhit 


600, W 


29,875 


4.9N 


37 


t I 1 * 1 • *)* 


J, 210. 911 


541,dB«> 


24.51 


I 


tna. u.M 


1,930,071 


77,279 


3.90 


42 


Xjva 


1.8)8, 8u7 


79 628 


4 38 


40 




1 297 ^97 


70^412 


5I43 


29 


K^ntucfcy 


1 »9 JO ,*i82 


126, J2l 


«i.54 


20 


I.i>u tri t Ana 


l,o.;t«, U)9 




6.91 


18 


Malm* 


77 7,9^9 


iii^io 


2.77 


48 


M4rv 1 And 


4, 1 5 ,0h^ 


51, I 65 


H»32 


12 


MAtt4i A<^K ntt A*Y 


K7l ,2^5 


27.0 36 


3.10 


46 


Ml t'h i tf nn 


2,Ofig,9)2 


69,879 


3.38 


45 




l,t>l9,942 


171,827 


to. 48 


7 


MltfHtlHtppt 


t,H2),424 


101,104 


5.5S 


27 


Mts <'*ur t 


1,679,410 


80, ni 


4.77 


38 


Montan.i 




26,762 


5.10 


36 


N«br<<ska 


849 ,2 3 3 


51, M4 


6.0«» 


23 




94 382 


8,4* 7 


H.(J6 


9 


NVw -iAnpKhtrv 


> 1^,988 


12,160 


f .00 


26 


New -ieTney 




50,712 


1.60 


44 


Nrw Mexlc«.» 


700,22* 


31^,155 


5.45 


28 


N«W York 


2,4fii,77^ 


149,721 


6.07 


24 


N. v^roUna 


1»18S,636 


155,308 


11.15 


6 


N. Uak<>tA 


^44,108 


29,025 


5.31 


3. 


Oh til 


2, 179, SOS 


125,495 


5,27 


31 


Ok l4ht.in« 


1,277,744 


66 , 705 


5.22 


34 




Hl0.h94 


49,592 


6.12 


22 


Pennny IvantA 


2,42h,»^7 


146,681 


6.04 


25 


Rhudv l»l4nd 


U4,9H0 


?,nM 


1.19 


49 


S. Carolina 


!»57 J,2fc2 


Bl,»57 


5.19 


35 




5 70, 248 


22. -#37 


4.02 


41 




2,00 '>,9<*: 


8<»,889 


4.48 


39 




2»9'i2.27: 


282.955 


9.55 


8 


Utah 


2U,S<*4 


4c,il6 


IH.57 


2 


Verntimt 


444, 330 


1^,903 


3. HO 


43 


Virglnt« 


1,B02,4M) 


1)4,602 


7.47 


15 


UashlnKttm 


1,160,^32 


102,395 


8.82 


10 


tf. Virginia 


1,198,994 


36,142 


3.01 


47 


y lit conn lu 


l,'»»4,756 


148,2." 1 


7.91 


14 


uyuffilng 


332,41^ 


17,694 


5.12 


32 


Pucrti Rl» " 




NA 


NA 


NA 



^InrUdiii floiar studeota balaw I^ada 9. 

^thU figure has '>ffcn aaended to 145,106 but la not u««d In thta table or tha 
fnlliMins piipiilatton tab m b*raus« all character ist Ir data la not available in asendad 

f«»rm. 

S.mf..-? t.s. Dfti.e ni ..duration Torn 31 IH, Srctfrn IV, i:.S. Hrpartaent of Health, 
Eduratltm^ h Ui>lfiir#, Washington* D.(.., FY 1972. 

I0 7Q ce^ m« of the Population , O.S. Department of CoMrce» Bureau of iht 
Canaua» ?C(1)*A1» U.S. Suwary. 
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Youth Groups In Vocational Education 

A number of youth groups are providing exen^lary leadership 
activities and experiences for students enrolled In vocational education 
programs. These youth groups are sponsored by national organizations with 
State and local chapters, and feature many student planned, supervised, 
and conducted activities. Although faculty and other adults lend assis- 
tance to these groups, the focus Is upon the student and his personal 
growth. 

Total enrollment In youth activities In vocational education Is 
approximately two million. Not all States were able to report their 
youth organization membership at the time Project Bassllne data were 
obtained for 1971-72. Caution should be exercised In drawing conclusions 
for the nation as a whole based upon the following tables, which repre- 
sent roughly a fifty percent sample of the States. 

Future Farmers of America (FFA) . Table 56 Indicates that for the 
twenty- three States reporting, three-fourths of the students enrolled In 
secondary and post-secondary education belong to the youth organization 
of agriculture. 



Table 56 - Student Maabttrshlp In FFA m « Percent of Total Secondary 
and Tost-Secondar:' Knrollnent In Agriculture in 
TV'Prff-'Three States, 1971-72 



States 


Total Secondary 
and Post-Secondary 
Enrollment In 
Agriculture 


Total Membership 
In FFA 


Percent of Secondary 
and Post«*Secondary 
Agriculture Stu- 
dents that are 
Members In FFA 


TOTAL 


296,659 


224,451 


75e66 


Arizona 

Arkansaa 

Connecticut 

PlorlHa 

Georgia 


4,131 
16,796 

1,600 
24,329 
25,119 


2,394 
14,486 
929, 
12,000 
19,277 


57.95 

86e25 
58e06 
49e32 
76.74 


Idaho 

Kentucky 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 


4,882 
15,600 
19,523 
12,265 

3,191 


3,431 
14,434 
14,133 
8,438 
2,200 


70e28 
92e53 
72e39 

6de80 
68.94 


I^ebraska 
Nevada 
Nev Mexico 
N* Carolina 
Dakota 


7,202 
1,399 
4,037 
30,919 
4.872 


5,506 
542 
3,309 
21,531 
4,051 


76 .45 
38e74 

81e97 

69*64 
»3ei5 


Oklahoaa 
Orcgsa 
lUiode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 


18,451 
4,297 
1,075 
20,150 
56,902 


17,000 
4,561 
327 
16,743, 
52,000^ 


92.14 
106.14 
30.42 
83.09 
91.39 


Utah 

Vermont 

Washington 


4,884 
1,261 
13,774 

- - 


3,499 
704 
2,956 


71.64 
55.83 
21.46 



Only estimated figures are available fro« these States. 

Source: "Annual Descriptive Report," U.S. Office of Education Form 3140, U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, & Welfare, Washington. D.C.. W 1972. 
various States. o , , , 
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Future Homemakers 
of America (FHA) ^ Twenty- 
four States and Puerto 
Rico reported that 
roughly one-third of 
the total secondary and 
post-secondary students 
vere enrolled in the 
youth activities supple- 
mentary to the instruc* 
tional program in con- 
sumer and homemaking 
education. Table 57. 



- \ . I* - I 



.f ir • : ♦ .. j*: •» » -».:iri>» -^s-.r-.^t »»:•... *^ .•**.■. 



TahU S8 - HtuUant Hcsbershlr tn DP.CA w « Percent of Total Sacotniary vxd 
;ar.t-MK:oiulary Knrolliaent In blstrlbutlvc kducatlon In Twenty- 
One States and Puerto Rico* Xn7X»72 



Distributive Educa- 
tion Clubs of America 
(DECA) e Table 58 in- 
dicates twenty-one 
States and Puerto Rico 
reported that half of 
the students enrolled 
in secondary and post- 
secondary distributive 
education programs were 
members of the Distri- 
butive Education Clubs 
of America* Membership 
in DECA) as in other 
youth organizations t 
depends in a great 
measure upon the en- 
thusiasm of adult 
sponsors who provide 
the environment in 





Total Secondary 


Total Hei^crshlp 


Percent of Secondary 




and Poet-Secondary 


m DECA 


and Poat-Secoodary 




Enrollment in 




Diatrlbutive 




Distributive 




Educatikvn Enrollacnt 




Education 




that are Menbere 


StAte« 






tn DECA 


TOTAL 


126,791 


65,467 


Sl.63 


Arizona 


8,9 Iti 


2,630 


29.43 


ArkanRaft 


l.9f»(» 


1,26; 


64.45 




^,911 


1,850 


31*30 


Connecticut 


4,0 


1,800 


44,58 


Florida 


22,971 


4|781 


20.81 


Idaho 


1,2U 


550 


45.34 


Kentucky 


«,1B7 


3,985 


64.41 


MaHHAchusettfi 


S,096 


1,400 


27,47 


Minnesota 


8,792 


4,H00 


54^0 


Montana 


907 


807 


88,97 


Nobraaka 


^,499 


1,637 


46,78 


Nevada 


918 


275 


29.96 


New Hexlcn 


1,643 


1,180 


71«82 


N« Carolina 


11,094 


7,53fi 


67.93 


Oklatuma 


3,187 


2,633 


82J62 


Oregon 


),429 


800 


23,33 


S» Carolina 


4,542 


1,797 


39.5b 


Tenneaaee 


5,315 


4,900 


92.19 


Texas 


19,!>)1 


16,050 


8248 


Utah 


3,647 


1,301 


35,67 


Vermont 


277 


198 


71.48 


Puerto Rico 


3,692 


3,290 


89.11 



which youth activities 

Source? **Annual Deacrlptlve Report," l',S, Office of Education Fortn 3140, U.S. 

&f^rvta Department of Health, Rducatian, & Welfare, Waehington, D»C», FTf 1972, 

Con gtUWe varloua Stataa* 
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Future Business 
Leaders of America 
(FBLA) , The Future 
Business Leaders of 
America Is sponsored 
by the National Busl«* 
ness Education Asso- 
ciation and the 
National Education 
Association. Like 
other national youch 
organizations FBLA 
has State and local 
chapters. Unlike 
other organizations 9 
college chapters may 
be organized under the 
title of Phi Beta Lamb- 
da« Table 59 shows 
the distribution of 
membership In seven- 
teen States and Puerto 
Rico. 



T.ble ^9 •* t.tudent MceibernUir In P9LA ft Percent of lotal ^^econd.c cod 
^otf*r.ecgnd«rv KnroMitent in Buslneti» wd 'Office Educ.tiun In 
Seventtfvn Stated .nd Puerto Rica* m7l-72 







Total Kevpershlp 


Percent of Sccondiiry 




And Poa t *S#i* ond.rv 


In KbI«A 


dnd PuHt ••Secotidarv 








Business aiK Office 




busines. snd office 




E'lucation KnroUaent 


t.teii 


Education 




thst St* Msabcrs in 






FBLA 




y\i ^ ooTt 


4^,996 


10»^7 




18^ 107 


230^ 


1 ♦ 26 


Ark.ii.4!t 


7 \\h 


4,08S 


S7 •41 


Connect ivut 


49 « 161 


700 


K42 


Florida 


S 7,944 


4,000 


9.64 


Georgl. 


67,070 


7,892 


U .77 


K.ntucky 




4,643 


30.26 


Mississippi 


2,705 


550 


20.33 


Ncbr.sk. 




1,021 


U.72 


Nevsda 


6,080 


no 


U81 


N, C.rollnA 


22,099 


4,400 


19.91 




4.n9 


W 


8. 11. 


Oklshons 


6,161 


2,605 


42.28 


Oregon 


22, 1S9 


350 


U58 


Ut«h 


24,743 


210 


.85 


Vermont 


1,820 


104 


5.71 


Virginia 


48,104 


5,630 


11.70 


Washington 


52,148 


1,084 


2.08 


Puerto Rico 


lft,648 


8,029 


43.06 



^organisation in Arixona is VOCA (Vocational Office Chapter of Anetlca). 

Source: "Annual Descriptive Report," U.S. Office of Education Forw 3140, P.S. 

Departnent of Health, Education, & Welfare, Washington, D.C., FY 1972, 
various ^tat«s. 



Table 60 •* Stud*at Meflbbarship in VtCA ss a Percent of Total Secondary and 
!'ont-'ernn4ar» Knro)lT.«»nt in Trade Industry In Seventeen 
States and Pr^rto Rico, 1971-^72 



stattfti 


Total Sec«mdarv 
and Post-^Stcundary 
Enrollment in 
trade 4 Industry 


Total Keabership 
tn VI CA 


Percent of Secondary 
and Pout-Secnndarv 
Trade 4 Industrv 
Enrul Intent that are 
Henbers in VtCA 


TOTAL 


344,99% 


72 ,006 


20.87 


Arizona 


16, 3?5 


1,0S0 




6.41 


Arkansan 


5,268 


1,477 




28.04 


Florida 


47,S16 


?,427 




5,11 


Georgia 


2KA^6 


4,264 




19.50 


Idaho 


2,*i2 


31 




1.22 


Kentucky 


16,518 


5,7 in 




34.69 


MiftSiHStppt 


11,192 


755 




6.75 


Nebraska 


7,166 


140 




1.95 


Nsvada 


5,348 


131 




2.45 


H, Carolina 


56,087 


10,000 




17.83 


Oregon 


16,284 


435 




2.67 


Tennessee 


2:,7tJa 


7,257 




3 3.44 


Texas 


5 3,809 


25,225 




46.88 


Utah 


14,007 


512 




K66 


Venaunt 


2,616 


4 35 




16.63 


Virginia 


2),7U 


7,100 




29.92 


Uashln^tiin 


2,710 


506 




18.67 


Puerto Rii " 


20,258 


4,531 




22.37 



Soufret **Annual Descriptive Report," r.<>. office of Education Form 3140, I .S. 

DepHrt»ent 't Hf^lth, Fd i. atl.n, 4 «VItare, Wjinhlngt. n, tn^., n 1972» 
vari .»iiH States. 



Vocational Industrial 
Clubs of America (VICA) . 
VICA was founded In 1965 
and 9 In a very short tline» 
has developed youth acti- 
vities throughout the Nation 
among Industrial education 
students a Table 60 shows 
membership data for sevdn- 
teen States and Puerto Rico* 

Like other national 
organizations VICA holds 
national^ State» and re- 
glonal conferences and a 
variety of coiq)etltlve 
exercises demonstrating 
student competencies 
developed in classes a 
However, the focus Is 
upon development of 
leadership qualities 
among students a 
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FINANCIAL 



A second parameter in the treatment of the scope of vocational 
education for Fiscal 1972 is concerned with expenditures — that is, 
tha amount of public funds spent on the vocational education program. 

An interesting feature of the financing of vocational education 
is that Federal financing, a substantial sum, serves to stimulate State 
and local funding. While the legal requirement is for the matching of 
each Federal dollar with at least one dollar from State and/or local 
sources, the minimum matching requirement has always been exceeded. 
In the following pages, several aspects of the financing of vocational 
education will be discussed, such as xoatching ratios, per pupil expendi- 
tures, and sums expended for the occupational areas and the three levels 
of vocational education. 



Total Expenditures in Vocational Education 

The financing of vocational education comes from three sources 
Federal dollars through Congressional appropriation. State dollars 
through State legislatures, and local dollars through school boards 
or local educational agencies. Expenditures from these three sources 
are reported herein as Federal expenditures. State expenditures, and 
local expenditures. 

The fact is that almost all monies are expended at the local 
level. For example, teachers* salaries, monies for instructional equip- 
ment and supplies, and costs for construction of facilities are almost 
always paid by local educational agencies to local persons and businesses. 
Large portions of these expenditures are reimburesd by State educational 
agencies from State-level funds; a portion of the State expenditures 
is reimbursed by Federal funds. On the following pages, some of the 
ways in which funds were expended in Fiscal year 1972 are examined. 

Total dollar expenditures . In Fiscal year 1972, the total of 
dollars expended — including Federal, State, and local monies — for 
all of vocational education was $2,654,338,633. For vocational educa- 
tion this was the largest sum ever expended, the largest Federal appro- 
priation and expenditure, and the largest sum ever expended by States 
and local educational agencies. 

The expenditure of $464,487,460 of Federal monies was 17.5 per- 
cent of the total in the Nation for all of vocational education; Table 
61 displays these data as well as the way in which the States expended 
Federal monies. 
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Table 61 - Federal Vocational Education Exrendltures as a 

Tercent of Total Vocational ICducatlon Expenditures, 



1 
1 


1 

1 


Total 


Federal 


Federal Vocational 


Rark 






Vocational 


Vocational 


Education Expenditures 


Order 






Prltir jfr i fin 


Educat ion 


as a Percent of Total 






States 


(expenditures 


Expenditures 


Vocational ^.xpenditures 






U»S» TOTAL 


2,634,338,633 


464,487,460 


17»50 






Alabama 


37,968,071 


10,440,569 


27»50 


17 




Alaska 


4,965,839 


911,311 


18»35 


31 




Arizona 


17,702,074 


4,280,991 


24*18 


23 




Arkansas 


16,206,618 


5,383,869 


33»22 


6 




California 


259,756,320 


37,514,372 


14»44 


43 




Colorado 


28,923,050 


4,902,324 


16»95 


34 




Connecticut 


39,124,769 


3,872,558 


9»90 


50 




Delaware 


8,660,371 


1,195,561 


13»80 


44 




Dist» of C» 


NA 


KA 


NA 


NA 




Florida 


94,466,988 


14,/76,776 


15»64 


42 




Georgia 


52,264,269 


15,285,261 


29 ^25 


13 




Havaii 


7,806,369 


2,261,254 


28 ^9 7 


34 




laaho 


7,307,127 


2,418,909 


33ao 


7 




Illinois 


189 ,099,311 


19.847,913 


10»50 


47 




Indiana 


35,810,152 


11,607,997 


32.42 


9 




Iowa 


34,530,677 


6,323,342 


18.31 


32 




Kansas 


17 J ,101 


3 , ^ , ^ ^ 


26*68 


21 




Kentucky 




7 ,^0^ , JO J 


26*92 


20 




Louisiana 


32, 1 /d,Unl 


1U,*»7 J, 




8 




Maine 




7 (;a9 QQA 

^ ,30^ ,77u 


16 »35 


37 




Maryland 


67,027,531 


7,062,959 


10»54 


46 




Mas sachuse 1 1 s 


1 QIC An? 




7 .95 


51 




Michigan 


C '^C& ^(^7 


17 7nA flA^ 




25 




Minnesota 


50 , 303 ,733 


Q Qt^7 ti^y 
0,73/ ,031 




40 




Mississippi 




7 A "41 7AA 


28«17 


15 




Missouri 


45,208,574 


10,025,232 


22*18 


27 




Montana 


8,569,050 


2,181,716 


25.46 


22 




Nebraska 


12,512,758 


3,691,407 


29 ,50 


12 




Nevada 


4,302,443 


1,205,099 


28.01 


16 




New Harapshire 


7,492,673 


1,686,373 


22.51 


26 




New Jersey 


42,542,030 


13,574,480 


31.91 


11 




New Mexico 


10,191,833 


3,253,903 


31.93 


10 




New York 


328,653,372 


33,816,266 


10.29 


48 




Carolina 


99,029,216 


15,634,072 


15.79 


41 




N* Dakota 


6,059,333 


2,127,346 


35.11 


5 




Ohio 


139,092,332 


22,497,469 


16.17 


38 




Oklahooa 


28,551,802 


7,787,704 


27.28 


18 




Oregon 


27,512,230 


5,209,528 


18.94 


30 




Pennsylvania 


172,056,004 


27,661,281 


16.08 


39 




Rhode Island 


8,849,940 


1,760,944 


19.90 


29 




S» Carolina 


24,757,946 


9,382,521 


37.90 


2 




5» Dakota 


5,444,718 


2,134,896 


39.21 


1 




Tennessee 


39,899 ,987 


9.474,245 


23.74 


24 




Texas 


130,240,601 


26,193,555 


20.11 


28 




Utah 


18,455,058 


3,108,991 


16.85 


35 




Vermont 


9,355,445 


953,379 


10.19 


49 




Virginia 


44,987,840 


12,243,977 


27.22 


19 




Washington 


53,491,851 


8,984,173 


16.80 


36 




W» Virginia 


14,498,425 


5,233,603 


36.10 


3 




Wisconsin 


71,469,433 


9,190,528 


12.86 


45 




Wyoming 


4,632,798 


846,273 


18.27 


33 




Puerto Rico 


27,149,480 


9,610,772 


35.40 


4 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3131. U.S. Departtaent of Health, Education. & 
Welfare, Washington, D.C.. FY 1972. 
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The manner in which the States spent Federal monies for their secon- 
dary» post-secondary > and adult programs — both the siims expended and the 
percents to which the sums were part of the total expenditure of the States* 
Federal monies — are displayed in Tables 62 and 63 « 



tabU 62 - Total FttJ«ral FuiuIh for Secondary^ Poat*Srcondary , and 
Adult Vocational Iduoation* 1971-72 



Statfs 


Total 
Kvdt'r.i I 
VthMt tonal 
h dui at ii<n 

hXpt^di tUfOH 


Federal 
rxpendUtircH 
fot *i*»i'ondary 
Vosat ii'nal 
l.diioatloii 
(Rounded) 


Federal 

Expenditures 

for Post- 

Seiondarv 

Vocational 

tducation 

< Rounded) 


Federal 

txpendltureH 

for Adult 

Vi-catl.-na! 

Hdu\'atlon 

(Rounded) 


l.S. IOTaL 




294,l84,tH»0 


122.311,000 


4 3,966,000 


A I abanta 
A jHka 
Arizona 
Arkansa.H 
Calitornia 


iO,44U,56<) 
911, '311^ 
4,280,991 

^7,SU,372 


8,5r/,uo(i 
715,000 
2,557,U«M' 
2,627,uUu 
22,362,00(1 


l,77l,«»U0 
1 30, DUO 
l,ii30,oo<i 
2 , U 1 , 001/ 
11, 165,000 


152,000 
64,000 
694,000 
2Ib,ooo 
3, 787,OtjO 


Co 1 or ado 
Conn«*i:tlcut 
Del. ware 
Dlst» of r, 
Florida 


4,9U2,324 
3,872,558*^ 
1,195,56: 
SA 

14,776,776 


2,9«9,OUU 
2,349,000 
1,017,000 
NA 

9,853,UUU 


1,706,000 
536,000 
;7«,00(» 
SA 

4,499,000 


208,000 
319,000 
0 

NA 
426,000 


Ceorgla 
Hawaii 
Idah.* 
t U innlH 
Indiana 


13,285,261 
2,?61,254 
2,418, 90^ 
19,847,^1) 
11,607,9'n 


8,1 11,000 
9o2,(Kio 
996,iJU0 
l4,7(>9,Oo(- 
9, 312, uOo 


♦i, 739,000 
1,3" 1,000 
1,378,000 
3,496,000 
1,775,000 


4)5,000 
58,000 
45,000 
1,641,000 
£21,000 


I.iwa 

Kanftaft 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maiiie 


b,kM, i42 
5,236, l U 
9,282, 385 
10,4«*J, 37>» 
2,582,M«*C 


1,948,001 
2,997,000 
5, 3 J4,0UO 
6,ft6U,0(to 
1,703,0(jO 


4,002,000 
l,777,00(t 
3,207, Ot)0 
2,467,0110 
75 Koto 


373,000 
462,000 
741,000 
I, 165,000 
127,000 


Maryland 
MasS'ii'husetts 
Michigan 
Mlun«*t;ota 

Mli>»l8Hlppl 


10.24 ). 

;2,704,u6) 
M,9^7,H5I 
7,4M,7b4 


S,Ri?.,fKHl 
«, U 7,tHMl 
9 609,NMJ 
1,287,000 
4,5lo,i)0t. 


1.0 12,000 
I, »87,n(n 
2,543,:mmi 

5.1 U,oou 
2,536,Oi (t 


lhS,i»O0 
5 )9,(M»o 
55),(jOO 
537,000 
)H5,000 


M»'nt ana 

.NVbrjHk^ 

Si-v.ida 

S*cw Ham(Mhtrc 


1' ,i'25,2}2 
2,181,716 
3,691,407 

l,205,Cr<*4 

l,6H6,373 


7,692,'jiJO 
I ,' 75,iiu*j 
2,613,000 
«96,0m(i 
l,276,iM.i. 


1, 872,0011 
1, ('94, 00(1 

964, On(. 

l9\0O.: 

I57,»KJO 


46l,0(iO 
13,000 
110,000 
117,000 
25 5,000 


NfW .Ivrsvy 
New Mexli.(» 
Sew Vr»rk 
N, Car^^Una 

S . Utik lit A 


1 ^574,48t) 
3,25J,9'M 
13,816,266^ 
15,634,072 
2, 127, i46 


11,/. 38, 000 
l,974,0'i*t 
17,040,000 
l(J,543,00<» 
1 .282,00(1 


1,814, Oud 
l,127,0'*f 
3 1927, 000 
5,091 ,(K)0 

621 (iOi; 


)2 ),0(MI 

152 OoO 
9,503^000 
0 

, ( iii\> 


Oht . 

Ok lah.>na 

Oregon 

PennHvIvanla 
Khod« Island 


22,iq7»4f»9 
7,7ft7,7*j4 
5,209,528 

27,661,281 
1,760,944 


l2,98ft,00O 
5,277,000 
2,775,r;(.o 

21,667,000 
l,32l,0O(» 


{, U4,0(IO 
1,952,000 
2,t76,()0(. 
4,8o7,000 
183,000 


»», 19'»,00() 
55H,0O0 

256,oo»« 
1,187,000 
255,000 


S, Car'Wina 
S, D.ik.'t.i 
Tennvssfi* 

I'tah 


9, Ja2,52l 
2,n4,ft96 
9,474,245 
2f»»19J,555 
3,108,991 


«,l66,n(;ti 
1, 33«,OOtj 
5,088,O(»ri 

I ),i72,0OO 
1,603,000 


l,07",0(.o 
7i»i, 0«Kj 
3,50 •,0'i{i 

9,050,000 
1,152,000 


147,000 
50,(»00 
826,000 
J, ft 72, 000 
355,000 


Vermont 
Vlr({lnla 
Waslilni;ton 
W« Virginia 
Wim (insln 


953,379 
12,243,977 
8,984, 17^ 
5,233,60i 
9,190,52H 


814,000 
8,8)7,000 
3,359,000 
4,l3A,nOO 
3,729,'KiO 


138,000 
3,106,000 
4,889.000 

771,000 
2,931,000 


0 

301,000 
737,000 
325,000 
2,531,000 


WVomlng 


846,27^ 


5 34,0«0 


29l,t"»0 


21,000 


Puerto RliM 


9,610,772 


5,622,000 


?,?28,OcK) 


I, 761,000 



'total bv lev*»l w ^2,000 «h<*rt M total Ked^ril expend tture«*. 



Total by *»«ve* 1h S492,;ir »*hi>rt of total Keiier^l expendltureK because 
Ury «ervi i-s w»'r** ti' br »ken i"»t h%' ^rad** i*fVol, 

*Tota'. by level \h '•i»)46,000 short of ttHai Federal rxpendituren betauue 
'indifis* and .in- lllarv srryi^e» and research were not bri»Ken out bv grade 



,.1 r.' 
level, 

Soun-e: l.,S, nffire of Kd«»railt»n Kjirn 3J31, t .S. pepartment of Healtb, KdufA- 
tiOAt k W»lf«r«t WMbinftflcit D.C, FY 1972, 
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Briefly, the tables show that of the over $464 million of Federal 
money, the States spent $294,184,000 or 63.3 percent of total Federal 
monies for secondary vocational education. The States spent $122,311,000 
or 26.3 percent of total Federal monies for post-secondary vocational 
education. And, of total Federal monies, the States spent $43,966,000 
or 9.5 percent for adult vocational education. 



Table ftl - Total Federal Kurds *ot Secondarv, i'oet-Secontlar , and Abu'.t 

•.•^rational '.uiatm an a :*errent ff Total *'c4o*-«l ;:x-*ndMure« 
\t)t All v.Hj«ti.»n.il ducation Vroffrar**, l***!*'' 





TL't<> 1 


st*k.'ond«irv 


Rank 




Rank 


Adult 


Kank 




Fetlvra! 


Fede r J 1 


Ordt>r 


Kedfr4l 


OrJvr 




nrder 




Vi catlimal 


Vi'i. ^t Ximal 




Vof lit lun^l 




Vocet ton^l 






hiliii'al l-in 


F.du' at lt>n 




Kdlir^t ton 




F-ducat 






h xpi»nditurt»«» 


iKpendtt«irv» 




Kxp«nJltur«A 




Expendttur^ti 








at .1 Pvucnt 




4H a Per<:«nt 




aM a Percent 








ot lot<ll 




Total 








1 




Federal 




Federal 




FeviPtMl 




St4t**»» 1 




Expand it ufcrt 




K xpt^nd X t ureH 




bHpVIIU * i Ul W 




— 

i- 


~ • 


, 








9,47 






li'.44(.'.S69 


81,38 




16,96 


36 


1,46 


47 




911,111 


78,46 


10 


14,27 


44 


7,02 


21 


htitonA 


4.28«\^^1 


7 5 


J2 


24.06 


29 


16,21 


3 






32, SI 


41 


4i,4H 


B 


4,01 


33 


C.t. 1. i>ml4 


37,514, >72 


3*»,61 


3) 


30, in 


23 


1U,09 


l,^ 


C ' » d«' 


4 J24 


6it,<»7 


27 


}4,80 


I ) 


4,24 


U 






60,66 


10 


n,fl4 


*3 


8,24 


17 




1»H5.561 


83,% 


5 


14,89 


\H 


0,00 


49 


Hint, iif C. 


SA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Fit*rid«i 


14 7 7#» 7 76 


66 68 


■» » 


3*1,45 




2,88 


37 




1 ' . J, t*^ 1 




40 


, Ot* 


7 


2,«3 


38 


Hiw it I 




W 89 


4K 


57, 3 i 




2,36 


40 






4l!\8 


46 


36*,^; 




1,86 


43 






74, 11 


I? 


17,61 


14 


8,27 


16 


t ifi X ina 


1 1 A(i7 Q07 


SO '*2 


K 


15 2** 




4,49 


31 


1 .'W 1 






S 1 


♦1 !, ,w 




3 'U) 


24 




5 , 2 1 M 


3 7 ?4 


J,* 


} 1 *^4 


19 


H,rt3 


14 






37! ^6 




i4!'»3 




7.96 


19 


t-oul- 1 in 4 


lt«,44t. i2o 


63, »7 




,M,31 


tit 


11, 10 


10 


1 




^^3 '4 ) 




29 13 




4,9? 


21 


rv I jtn il 








14,*> , 




» ,6k 








U 1 J'l 








3,26 


23 




l»\ 7t'4[r'«>J 


73!6«- 




2.,-l 




4,35 


32 








30 






3,99 


23 




V,4U.764 


60, 6 ^ 




}4,12 


IK 


5,18 


26 




I' .'■:'>,:>? 


7f.,7i 


1.* 


lH,67 


1 1 


4,fif 


$0 


M>>nt<in>i 


1 81, 716 


4*1, .*7 




3wl4 


6 


,60 


■■,»« 




», 641,407 


7'.',7'# 


r* 


26,23 


2o 


2,98 


}6 




1 .?w^.u99 


74, »5 




16,02 


>7 


9,71 


U 


N«w Hantp^hlrp 


1,686,373 


75,67 


1 J 


9.31 


31 


15,00 


6 




1 i, 574,48' 


H4,:6 




1 J, 16 


47 


2, U 






».25»,9'.'J 


60,67 


J9 


34,64 


14 


4.67 


29 


Sey York 


n,*il6,266 


50. 39 


44 


11,61 


•»K 


28, lU 


1 


N. iari*lin<i 


lS,t,U.'j72 


67,44 




0,36 


20 


o,0n 


30 


N. Dakota 


2,1?7, t46 


60,26 


31 


29,19 


24 


lO,53 


U 


-ihi- 




s:,7^ 


»3 


U, ' \ 


4O 


2:,3i 


3 


nb 'ahona 


7.787.704 


67,76 




23, •j7 


2»< 


7, 17 


20 




5,?'!9.W8 


51.27 


19 


41,77 


9 


4,ai 


28 




?7.661,.^«1 


7«, is 


1; 


17, 3H 


33 


4,29 


33 


Rhi-lf l«*Iana 


l,76f.,'#44 


73.02 


13 




30 


14,4k 


7 


S* Carolina 


9,)d2,S21 


87,0 J 


1 


11,40 


49 


1,37 


46 


S. Dakota 


2,li4,H()6 


62,67 




t4,94 


12 


2,14 


43 




<»,474,245 


3»,:o 


3« 


i7,5K 


10 


8,71 


13 


Tex-th 




3t,4} 


41 


34, i3 


16 


14,02 


8 


I'tah 


»»l'>8,9yl 


3i,36 


42 


37,05 


11 


11,42 


9 


Vermont 


95J,J79 


83, 18 


2 


14,47 


43 


0.00 


51 


Vtfftintrf 


I2,34i,977 


72,17 


!H 


23, J 7 


27 


2^46 


42 


«ai»hlnKt>>n 


8,984, 17i 


X7, i9 


49 


34,4? 


3 


8,?0 


18 


W. Virgin I a 




79,07 


9 


U,7) 


41 


6,21 


22 


UtsronMtn 


9, W",52h 


4H.37 


47 


31,ft9 


2J 


27,34 


2 


Wyoming 


846»273 


6Mn 


23 


34, 39 


17 


2*48 


4} 


p.iorti. Rtin 


9,610,772 


58,3'> 




23,18 


31 


18,32 


4 


i> . 








«'ti., 1 





WuHhlngton* D.C.« FV 19 72. 
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The result Is a $4.71:1 matching ratio of State and local dollars 
to Federal dollars. The expenditures of Federal and of State and local 
monies, the matching ratios, and the rank orders of the fifty States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico are shown in Table 64. 



T«bi« f>4 - r^At'.o 0" !*>tate and •.of.ii Voc^tiunikl hx»*«ndiiuripM tu 



States 



1 

1 '^tat*' And 


'1 

JfVdfrjl 


t 

Ratlin v^f St.»tt» .in.l 






jKApfnditures 


IaumI Wi Mt i««nal 


orJi r 


'% rxpendlturt>H 


f ut W'i at lonal 


Kx^t^nditureK to 




* for Vor.it I ona I 






! 


j Kducation 


1 


fnr Vv'CAtivmal 





-I 



J 



I V.S. TOTAL 



1 



! Alabcina 


• ?7,5?7,504 


\ ;(».4.'.u,569 


I 2.64:1 


1 

• 15 


J Alaska 


1 4.(»54»528 


1 911. Ml 


1 4.451 1 


! -'1 


• Arizotiii 


* 1 


1 4.280.991 


1 3.14:1 


j .'■» 


* Arkansas 


• U\822 . 7^*^ 


! 5.)8J.86^ 


! 2.01:1 




* CAlitomia 
1 


I 222, 241. 948 


; J7.5l4,i72 


; 5.92:1 


i 9 

1 ' 


• Colorado 


1 

1 24.0.''0.726 


4.9H2.J24 


i 

4.90:1 


1 

I 18 


f C<^nrH»4 ticut 


! 15,252.211 


i, 872. 558 




1 


• Delaware 


1 7 » 464 , 8 ; 0 


1.195.*;61 


6 24:1 


1 


1 Dist. of C. 


j NA 


NA 


NA 


f NA 


1 rloriQA 

1 


1 79,^90,212 

1 


14,776,776 


5. i9: 1 


1 1(1 


1 Georgia 


j if>,979,00« 


I5,285,2hl 


2.42:1 


39 


! Havaii 


1 5.545. U'i 


2.261.254 


2.45* I 


38 


1 Idaho 


I 4,888.219 


2.418.909 


2. "2: 1 


45 


1 tllinoia 


! 169.251, m 


19.847.913 


8.5*: 1 


5 


j Indiana 


1 24,202.155 , 

i 


11,607.997 


2.'.»8t 1 


4) 


t 

1 towa 


j 28,207, H5 


b.)2J,i42 , 


^.;^: I 


20 


1 Kansa« 


1 U. »87.(j28 ; 


S.2 *6.1 n 


:.?5:i 




1 Kentucky 


j 25. 196. 7m ; 


9.rfl2. TSj 


> 7 • . 1 


1.' 


I Louisiana 


1 :i.6Hl.7#>l J 








i Maine 


1 n . 2 M . ^6 : 


-.'.5'<2. 






j 

> MarvlAnd 


1 


* , •» . ♦ « 






1 .MAs«achus€tt» 


. nH.572.l5H i 








1 MlchtAAn 


I 41^35J,49* : 








» Minnesota 










J Hlasiaslppl 










1 Missouri 


! } J. :h ». u; 








1 Montana 










1 Nebraska 


'^.•*2 V . . 








j Nevada 


^7[ 








1 Ntfv HafflpHhltt> 










1 N«v Jersey 


j 28,^67.55- 








« New Mexico 










New York 


I 294.'s<7. .■ *> 








N. Carolina 










N. Dakota 


j 








1 Ohio 


• I ' 








1 Oklahoma 


• ::,7<>H, 








1 Oregon 


1 22. 3' : . 7 2 








• Pennsylvania 


1 7: ' 








{ Rhvde UUnd 











S. Carolina 
1 Dakota 
I Tennessee 
I Texas 
j Utah 

I Vernon t 
{ Virginia 
j Washington 
{ W« Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

* Puerto Rico 



15, 
J, 

104, 
15, 

8. 
32. 
44, 

9. 
62. 



17 



. ^75. 4?? 

.047,'^4h 
, 346.1*67 

,402, '-66 
74i,863 

,5f»7.*-7R 
264,822 
278.905 

786,525 

538,708 



; : . 2i » . ♦ 7 r 
H.98^. ; 7 1 
5.2^ ».6^M 
<#,^«' .>28 

846.273 

9.611.772 



:. ?7' 1 



4 . •« . 1 
I.A2!l 



.9 

48 



Source; 



tJ.S. Office of F.duf-atlon Fora V.S. Department cf Heaith, Kduc^ti^n, & 

Welfare, Washington, D.C., FV 1972. 
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Per student expenditures for all levels . The per student expen- 
ditures for all students in all programs are displayed In Table 65. For 
the nation, an average of $265.85 was expended for each of the 9,984,416 
persons enrolled. Among the States, the expenditures per person ranged 
from a high of $786.42 (Massachusetts) to a low of $137.15 (New Jersey). 



6% - Fcdor*! •rd •:tatc/:.oc«l Ex-ond-.turen ?«r Student In Vec«t;oo«l 
Educat "n, 19" 1-72 



1 
1 


Federal and 


..^^^ — ^^^^ . 

Vocat ional 


Federal and State/ 


Rank 




State/Local 


Education 


LocAl KKpenditures 


Order 




Voratlonal 


Enrol Iment 


Per Stutlent In 






Education 




Voc a 1 1 on A 1 Educ A 1 1 on 




States 


ExpenditureH 




, , » . ■ . 






C,S, TOTAI. 
V— ...... 




9,984,416 


265,85 




Alabacwi 


37,968,071 


157,746 


240,69 


9A 




4,965,839 


20,926 


237, 30 


26 


t Arizona 


I7,7u^,u74 


102,806 


172,19 


47 


Ark an •* .-IS 


16,206,618 


110,224 


147,03 


50 




259,756,320 


1,221,509 


212,65 


34 


Coioraio 


28,923,050 


101,521 


284,90 


12 


Connec . ii'ut 


34,124,769 


127,609 


306,60 


10 


Uelavare 


8,660, }71 


37,323 


232.04 


27 


Dlst * of C« 




1 A Oil 


Sin 


NA 




94,466,988 


511,750 


184.60 


42 




52,264»2ft9 


289,741 


180,38 


46 


Hdvui i 


7,806,369 


40,142 


194,47 


40 


Idaho 


7,307,127 


33,146 


220.45 


32 




189,099, JU 


595,879 


317, 35 




Indiana 


55,810,152 


154,556 


231,70 


28 




U»^> 30,677 


n5,U3 


258,77 


20 


KHnnas 


19,62), 161 


98,619 


198,58 


38 


Kcntuckv 


34,479,088 


164,869 


209,13 


35 


1 LoulMlana 


>2, 1 /b,t'8l 


1 76 , 312 




44 


1 Maine 

1 


15,796,302 


29,840 


W9,37 


3 


Maryland 


h?,027,5)l 


166,032 


40 K 70 


7 


M.lSKilOhUMttttH 


128,815,407 


163,799 


786,42 


1 


Michigan 


54,056,557 


342,965 


157,61 


49 


Mxnne8v^ta 




•> JA 1 tA 
J , J J*l 


240.62 


25 


1 ' 


2*.,^8a,}72 


109,561 


240,78 


23 




4!>.20H,57i 


162,625 


2 7 7 , 99 


15 


M.'tuaiM 


8,569,050 


32,267 


265,57 


J7 


Ncbi OKka 


12,512.758 


68,796 


181,88 


45 


N<fVad.i 


4, *0?,44 \ 


20,617 


208,68 


37 


Nt!V H<i»p«hlre 


7,A92,67J 


2&, no 


296.04 


11 


New -lorHey 


42,5A2,O»0 


310,186 


37,15 


51 




iti 1 oi an 

iU, lyl^QJi 


52 338 


194 73 


39 


New Y vrk 


3:9,653,372 


754*,489 


435!60 


6 


S, CAri>]inA 


94,029,216 


430,626 


229.97 


29 


N. Dakota 


6,059,333 


32,637 


185,66 


41 


Ohio 


139,092,332 


412,007 


317,59 


6 


OktahoiTM 


28,551,802 


107,395 


265,86 


16 


Orc>{on 


27,512,230 


123,936 


221.99 


31 


Pennsylvania 


172,056,004 


327,458 


52S,43 


4 


Hjh»d<' Inland 


8,849,940 


19,992 


442,67 


5 


S, Carolina 


24,757,946 


101,615 


243.64 


22 


S, Dakota 


5,444,718 


22,287 


244,30 


21 


TennCHHee 


39,899,987 


151,226 


26), 84 


18 


texa« 


130,240,601 


623,214 


208.98 


36 


Utah 


18,455,058 


100,874 


192,95 


43 


Vermont 


9,355,445 


16,903 


553,4$ 


2 


Virginia 


44,987.840 


269,799 


166,75 


48 


Washington 


53,491,851 


250,802 


213.26 


33 


W, Virginia 


14,498,425 


63,312 


229,00 


30 


UiHConsin 


71,469,433 


253,495 


281,94 


13 


Uyomlnft 


4,632,798 


17,694 


261,83 


19 


Puerto Rico 


27,149,480 


96,832 


260, 38 


14 



So fcet t'.S, Office nf FMucation Form 3131, U*S, DepAftAent of He«lth» Edu€«tion» 4 
Welfare* Uaahlnjtton* D*C,, 1^ 1972. 

Office nf Education Form 3138, U,S, Dtpartnent of HcAlth» EdticAtion, & 
Uelf«i«» W«ahinston» D»C,^ FY 1972« 
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The Federal portion of expenditures per student Is displayed on 
Table 66* On the average » $46*52 of Federal monies was spent for each 
vocational education student in the Nation. The States allotted various 
amounts of Federal monies — from a high of $99.25 per student (Puerto 
Rico) to a low of $28.87 per student (Florida). 



Table Total Federal Vocational Education Expenditurea Par Student » X971-72 





Total Federal 


Total 


Federal Vooat i onal 


Rank 






Vo( at ional 


Vocst ional 


Education £}cpt>ndi- 


Order 






Hducat ion 


Education 


turt*s Per Student 






States 


Expenditures 


Enrollment 








l\S. TOTAL 




9,984,416 


46,52 






Alabama 


10^440,569 


157,746 


h6,l9 


14 




Alaaka 


911,311 


20,926 


43.55 


36 




Arizona 


4,280 ,991 


102,806 


41*64 


40 




Arkansas 


3,383,869 


110,224 


48.84 


29 




California 


i7 ,514,372 


1,221,509 


30*71 


49 




Colorado 


4,902,324 


101,521 


48*29 


30 




Connecticut 


3,872,558 


127,609 


30*35 


50 




Deiavara 


1,195,561 


37,323 


32,03 


47 




Dist. of C* 


SA 


10,813 


SA 


SA 




Fl or ida 


1« , / /O , / /O 


5 1 1 , 7 50 


28*87 


51 




Georgia 


15,285,261 


289,741 


52,75 


28 




Hawaii 


2,261,254 


40,142 


56.33 


23 




Idaho 


2,418,909 


33,146 


72*98 


9 




Illinoia 


19,847,913 


595,879 


33*31 


46 




Indiana 




154,556 


75* 1 1 


8 




towa 


6,323,342 


133,442 


47*39 


32 




Kansas 


5,236,133 


98,819 


52*99 


27 




Kentucky 


9,282,385 


164,869 


56*30 


24 




Louisiana 


.10,493,320 


176,312 


59*52 


20 




Maina 


2 ^ 3o2 ^996 


29,840 


86«56 


5 




^fary land 


7,062,959 


166 ,012 


42,54 


37 




Massachusetts 


10,243,249 


16 3,799 


62*54 


17 




Michigan 


I2,704,n(>} 


342,985 


37*04 


42 




Minnesota 


fl,957,85l 


2 34, 3 34 


38*2 3 


41 




ni.siasippi 


7,4 n »764 


109,56 1 


67*83 


1 1 




Missouri 


10,025,2 32 


162,625 


61*65 


19 




Montana 


2,181 716 


32,267 


67.61 


12 




Nebra.ka 


3,691 »40 7 


68,796 


53.66 


26 




Nevada 


1 .205,099 


20,61 7 


58*45 


r I 




New Hampshire 


1,686,37 3 


25,310 


A6,6 J 


1 ) 




New Jersey 


13,574,4S0 


310,186 


4 3*76 


35 




New Mexico 


3,253,903 


52,338 


62*17 


18 




New York 


33,816,266 


754,489 


44*82 


34 




N. Carolina 


15,634,072 


430,626 


36.31 


43 




N* Dakota 


2,127,346 


32,637 


65*18 


15 




Ohio 


22,497,469 


412,007 


54*60 


25 




Oklahoma 


7,787,704 


107,395 


72*51 


10 




Oregon 


5,209,528 


123,936 


42*03 


38 




Pennsylvania 


27,661,281 


327,458 


8i*47 


6 




Rhoda Island 


1,760,944 


19,992 


88*08 






Carolina 


382,521 


101,615 


92*33 


3 




S* Dakota 


2,134,896 


22,287 


95*79 






Tennessee 


9,474,245 


151,226 


62*65 


16 




Texas 


26,193,555 


623,214 


42,03 


J9 




Ctah 


3,108,991 


100,874 


$0*82 


48 




Vermont 


953,379 


16,903 


56,40 


22 




VirgiotA 


12,243,977 


269,799 


45*38 


33 




Washington 


8,984,173 


250,802 


35.82 


45 




U. Virginia 


5,233,603 


63,312 


82*66 


7 




Uiscf^nsin 


9,190,528 


253*495 


36*26 


44 




Wyoming 


846,273 


17,694 


47,83 


31 




Puerto RicA 


9,610,772 


96,832 


99*25 


1 





Source: l'»S* office of Edu<.ation Fona 3131, t'*S» Department of Health, F^ucation. 
* ♦Vtfare, Waahlngton. n»C., FY WZ. 



t-*S* Office of Education Form 3138, U,S. Department <>f Henlth, Education, 
6 Welfare, Washington, D*C*, FY 1972. 
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Per student expenditures take on another dimension when examined 
over a period of time. Graphs 24 ^ 25 ^ and 26 depict the training costs 
In vocational education from 1966 to 1972; projections are also made for 
1973 and 1974. Graph 24 shows that training costs have increased from 
$132 in 1966 to $266 (actually $265.85) in 1972 ~ represented by the 
dots and broken line. However ^ when the costs for each year since 1966 
are adjusted for the distorting effects of inflation (by using the Consumer 
Price Index) the 1972 training cost per person is only $203; represented 
by the x^s and the solid line* 

A somewhat startling fact is revealed in Graphs 25 and 26. When 
the Federal costs and the State and local costs are adjusted fur in- 
flation ^ the Federal cost of (or Federal contribution to) training» on 
a per person basis » was lower in 1972 than in 1966. How then have rising 
per student costs been met? Both Increases in training costs and compen- 
sations for reduced Federal participation have been borne by State and 
local funding sources ~ see Graph 26* 

As in much of educational finance » the Impact of the foregoing 
data is not readily apparent. Educators have not been able to establish 
an "idp.al" per pupil expenditure. There are no guarantees which assure 
a given amount of educational gain for an increment of financial invest- 
ment. Consequently ^ the educator and the general public must look else- 
where for the relevance of expenditures. 

Inasmuch as a given occupation is similar in content regardless 
of its geographic location in the Natlony one can expect per pupil expen- 
ditures to be similar in all parts of the Nation. When the expenditures 
vary significantly^ the reasons should be determined. 

Graph 2A - Training Costs in Vocational Education 

Federal » State, and Local Expenditures Per 
Person, FY 1966 to FY 1972 With Projections 
For 1973 and 197A 




1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
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Graph 25 - Training Costs In Vocational Education 
Federal Expenditures Per Person, FY 1966 
to FY 1972 With Projections For 1973 and 1974 
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Graph 26 - Training Costs In Vocational Education 
State and Local Expenditures Per Person 
FY 1966 to FY 1972 With Projections for 
1973 and 1974 
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Expenditures for the occupational areas kt all levels . As the 
Second Axmual Report of Project Baseline was developed, a host of data was 
gathered from the States. Some data were available by making copies of 
forms the States had submitted to the U.S. Office of Education. Other 
data available were those which have been collected by the States for 
their own purposes. And still other data, when requested by the Baseline 
staff, were gathered by the respective State staffs from their local 
education agencies. 

In many areas under study by Baseline the data were relatively 
complete and fairly compatible. In other areas, data were available 
only partially. In both Instances the rationale followed was the same: 
combine data which appear coinpatlble, report data while noting variation, 
and analyze to the degree which seems defensible. 

Table 67 Is an example of the reporting of data which were not 
available from all States. The topic under examination Is the expendi- 
ture of funds for the occupational areas — agriculture, distributive 
education, etc. This topic was Included because most States, If not all, 
still are organized In this manner. They earmark funds and make expendi- 
tures in these traditional occupational areas. So this organizational 
pattern of structuring by occupational area will probably continue to be 
used by the States until a better one has been developed and Integrated 
with the vocational education program at the national. State, and local 
levels* 

Analyzing the activity in the occupational areas will continue 
to be essential if vocational education is to keep abreast of the opera- 
tion of the program. Consequently, Table 67 and its subdivisions. Tables 
71, 75, and 79 are an initial effort to gather, compile, analyse, and re- 
port vocational education data — even when they are only partially avail- 
able. 

Seven States provided financial data for tue traditional occupa- 
tional areas. They are Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Virginia. 

For all occupational areas at all levels of vocational education 
the highest expenditure of funds from all sources (i.e. Federal, State, 
and local monies) totaled $40,757,164 (Virginia). The lowest expenditure 
from all sources was $4,305,669 (North Dakota). The total expended In the 
seven States was $84,769,367. The breakdown was: Federal — $19,735,966; 
State ~ $17,737,762; local — $47,297,639. 

Most of the States report expenditures in all occupational areas. 
As can be seen from the footnotes which amend the tables, there is varia- 
tion in the way in which direct and indirect program costs are reported. 
A more detailed examination of the data follows under the sections on 
expenditures for secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels. 
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Table 67 - Total Federal» State and Local Vocational Education Expenditures by Occupational 
Areas From Seven States » 1971-72 





GRAND TOTALS 


AGRICULTURE 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


19,735,966 


17,737,762 


47,297,639 


84,769,367 


2,870,415 


3,056,328 


8,386,005 


14,312,748 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahonia^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


1,172,466 
1,830,721 
2,218,257 
910,608 
2,003,804 
1,532,632 
10,065,478 


2,239,519 

3,724,366 
■.:>7,659 

1,541,122 
867,241 
431,062 

8,776,793 


1,655,630 
2,881,078 
6,027,435 
1,853,939 

10,406,255 
2,558,409 

21,914,893 


5,067,615 
8,436,165 
8,403,351 
4,305,669 

13,277,300 
4,522,103 

40,757,164 


228,811 
294,954 
485,757 
232,066 
269,131 
305,521 
1,054,175 


313,353 
682,410 

54,710 
135,072 
338,739 

68,223 
1,463,821 


338,606 

827,836 
1,132.372 

377,165 
3,133,492 

313,620 
2,262,914 


880,770 
1,805,200 
1,672,839 

744,303 
3,741,362 

687,364 
4,780,910 






DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


1,532,056 


1,561,186 


3,493,067 


6,5fi6,309 


902,832 


672,516 


1,363,023 


2,938,371 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


42,200 
64,805 
117,880 
51,302 
74,268 
227,945 
953,656 


86,076 
158,061 
177 
19,538 
37,573 
17,900 
1,241,861 


47,114 
144,645 
239,414 

68,419 
433,973 
104,738 
2,454,764 


175,390 
367,511 
357,471 
139,259 
545,814 
350,583 
4,650,281 


97,167 
152,089 
85,018 
36,089* 
356,337 
176,132 


89,216 
344,053 
55,215 
89,585* 
24,680 
69,767 


33,430 
130,278 
328,658 

A4,263 
713,822 
112,572 


219,813 
626,420 
468, 89x 
169,937 
1,094,839 
358,471 



^These figures do not Include Administrative* Supervisory or Ancillary Services Expendi- 
tures* 

^These figures do not Include Ancillary Services » Diversified Occupations or Guidance 
Expenditures. 

^These figures do cot Include Administration » Supervision » Guidance » Ancillary Services » 
Cooperative Education » nor special needs programs within these occupational areas. 

^These figures include Health Occupations and Technical Education Expenditures. 

^These figures do not include Area School Expenditures or Administrative » Supervisory 
or Ancillary Services Expenditures. 
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Table 67 - Cont'd 





CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING 


OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


1,677,619 


2,834,686 


10,753,328 


15,265,633 


162,409 


82,479 


335,604 


580,492 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


110,864 

164,933 
74,001 

274,915 
64,528 

988,378^ 


187,100 

28,491 
69,203 
171,451 
0 

2,378,441 


780,987 

1,191,678 
646,872 
2,517,570 
1,105,022 
4,511,199^ 


1,078,951 

1,385,102 
790,076 
2,963,936 
1,169,550 
7,878,0.18 


6,330 
63,964 
38,634 
18,777 
18,683 
16,021 


12,099 
60,42G 
1,551 
1,793 
4,643 
1,973 


2,414 
95,204 
81,870 
17,240 
123,089 
15,787 


20,843 
219,588 
122,055 

37,810 
146,415 

33.781 





OFFICE XCUPATIONS 


TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION 




States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


2,546,762 


1,790,729 


4,864,108 


9,201,599 


1.145,196 


963,119 


1,242,476 


3,350,791 


Idahol 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


179,281 
185,441 
409,282 
211,014 
78,061 
130,340 
1,333,3^3 


257,645 

423,115 
1,750 

157,682 
38,994 
47,624 

86^fOl9 


330,592 
247,967 
944,773 
279,823 
493,207 
148,744 
2,419,002 


767,518 
856.523 

1,355,805 
648,519 
610,262 
346,708 

4,616,264 


124,677 
256.934 

763.585 


364,686 
522,586 

75,847 


0 

206,320 
1,036,156 


489,363 
985,840 

1,875,588 



States 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


8,898,677 


6,776,719 


16,860,028 


32,535,424 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


333,136 
812,534 
916,753 
289,359 
168,824 
592,145 
5,735,9267 


929,344 
1,533,721 
15,765 
1.068,249 
175,314 
225,575 
2,828,75l7 


122,487 
1,228,828 
2,108,670 

420,157 
1.954,946 

757,926 
10, 26/, 0147 


1,434,967 
3,575,083 
3,041,188 
1,777,765 
2,299,084 
1,575,646 
18.831,691 



^These figures Include Occupational Hoiae Economics Expenditures. 
^These figures Include Health Occupations Expenditures. 

Source: Data collected from various States* 
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Expenditures for Secondary Vocational Education 



Vocational education has been a part of the seco. dary school since 
1917. From the 1920s, mny local schools have had vocational classes as 
a part of the regular program; this was an effort to offer a "comprehensive" 
program. In other cases, entire schools within a district were devoted 
to vocational subjects; these schools were often referred to as "technical" 
high schools. 

With the passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
area schools were created. The purpose of these schools was to offer 
training in occupations essential to the industrial, technical, and econ- 
omic growth of this country. Many of these area schools were located in 
commiuiities in such a way as to permit attendance by secondary school 
students from schools which had limited vocational offerings. 

With vocational education being available to America's youth 
through comprehensive schools, through technical schools, and through 
area schools, one can expect that total expenditures amount to a sizeable 
figure. 

Total dollar expenditures . The expenditure for secondary vccatlonal 
education — Including Federal, State and local monies was $1,744,002,000 
in Fiscal year 1972; see Table 68. Of this amount $294,184,000 was Federal 
money. By simple subtraction, the Stat« and local expenditure comes to 
$1,449,818,000. 

Per student expentltures . The total Federally reported enrollment 
of 5,617,334 secondary school students, when divided into total expendi- 
tures, resulted in a national average of $310.47 expended per secondary 
student. This amoxint is substantially higher than the national average 
for all vocational students of $265.85. 

The States vary widely in per pupil expenditure for the secondary 
vocational education program, from a low of $32.85 (Wisconsin) to a high 
of $943.26 (Massachusetts). Undoubtedly, some of this variation is due 
to under-reporting by many of the lower States. Also, some variation can 
be accounted for in terms of the wealth of the States. 

Table 69 displays the expenditures per secondary vocational educa- 
tion student which came from Federal monies. Of the average $310.47 
expended per secondary student in vocational education $52.37 came from 
Federal monies. Thus, about five dollars in every six, or approximately 
eighty-three percent, expended for secondary vocational education came 
from State and local sources. Among the States, the amount of Federal 
dollars expended per secondary vocational education student ranged from 
a high of $114.60 (Pennsylvania) to a low of $24.52 (Connecticut). 
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Table 68 - Federal and State/tocftl Expenditures ?er Student in 
i^econdar/ Vocational hducatlon^ 1971->72 



tjtsT cot 



r— 


Federal and 


Swouddry 


Kxpendlturvs Per 


Rank 




State/Local 


Vocational 


Student In 


Order 




Secondary 


Education 


Secondary 






Vocational 


Enro I Itnent 


Vocational 






Education 




Education 




States 


Expenditures 










(Rounded) 








U.S. TOTAL 


1 t/4«»«QU2«U00 


5,617,334 


310.47 




Alabaiaa 


23,265,000 


9 J, 350 


249.22 


25 


Alaska 


3,844,000 


11,854 


324.28 


n 


Arizona 


10,708,000 


50,279 


212,97 


32 


Arkansas 


9,650,000 


61,692 


156,42 


48 


California 


123,053,000 


580,211 


212.08 


33 


Coloradc 


19,163,000 


52.043 


368.21 


9 


Connecticut 


28,330,000 


95,jJ02 


295,71 


19 


De laware 


5.092,000 


32,049 


158.88 


47 


Diat. ot C. 




5 ,706 




NA 


Florida 


51,906,000 


260,082 


199.58 


37 


Georgia 


32«625,000 


162,359 


200,94 


34 


Hawaii 


3,145,000 


18,935 


166,09 


45 


Idaho 


3,263,000 


22,377 


145.82 


50 


Til 4nnlQ 


1AA f{fi\ nnn 


479 099 


306 54 


15 


Indiana 


30.159,000 


101 i 506 


297*. 12 


17 


Iowa 


9,613.000 


>^ , j9<» 


183,48 


'to 


Kansas 


12,106.000 


42,813 


282.76 


?i 

£. k 


Kentucky 


19,864,000 


99,169 


200.30 




Louisiana 


20,765,000 


126.184 


164.56 


46 


Maine 


8.244.000 


16.779 


491.33 


7 


Maryland 


55.56l»000 


111,701 


497,41 


6 


Massachusetts 


114,780.000 


121.634 


943,26 


1 


Michigan 


36»407»000 


182,185 


199.84 


36 


Minnesota 


20. 112,000 


110,086 


182,69 


42 


Mississippi 


15.812,000 


57,819 


273.47 


22 


Missouri 


36,739»00n 


112,167 


327,54 


12 


Montana 


4,523,000 


19,416 


232.95 


28 


Nebraska 


6,598,000 


36,052 


183.01 


41 


Nevada 


3,205,000 


14,469 


221, SI 


31 


New Haopshlre 


4.516,000 


17. v^i 


251.99 


24 


New Jersey 


36.695,000 


200,439 


183.07 


40 


N*^ Mexico 


6,894,000 


40,038 


172.19 


43 


New York 


225,618,000 


483,285 


466.84 


8 


N* Carolina 


46 , 829 , 000 


174,984 




23 


N» Dakota 


3.415,000 


20,067 


170. 18 


44 


Ohio 


109,273,000 


195,833 


557.99 


4 


Ok 1 ahona 


21,819,000 


61,418 


355,25 


11 


Oregon 


15,803,000 


64,161 


246,30 


27 


Pennsylvania 


143.155,000 


189^073 


757.14 




Rhode Island 


6,915,000 


13.250 


521.89 


5 


S* Carolina 


22.543.000 


75.880 


297.09 


18 


S* Dakota 


3,502.000 


15.454 


226,61 


29 


Tennessee 


23.608,000 


94.960 


248.61 


26 


Texas 


92,557,000 


305,222 


303,24 


16 


Utah 


9.651,000 


62.545 


154.30 


49 


Vernon t 


8.870,000 


12,142 


730.52 


3 


Virginia 


30, //i, 000 


127,640 


284,17 


20 


Washington 


28.405.000 


125,767 


225.85 


30 


W. Virginia 


12.316,000 


38,334 


321.28 


14 


Wisconsin 


8,557.000 


103,278 


82.85 


51 


Wyoming 


2,952,000 


15,089 


195.64 


38 


Puerto Rico 


18.443,000 


50,292 


366.72 


10 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3131, U.S. Department of Hsalth, Educa- 
tion, & v^elfare, «««u»hlngtou, D.C, FT 1972. 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department nf Health. Educa- 
tion, 4 WaU«r«, Washlngtoo, D.C.t ^ 1972. 
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Tabic 60 - **.econdar * Fedora! Vocational Kducatlon Exrendlturer, Ter 
Student/ 1971-72 





Total Second .iry 


Total Socoiulary 


Secondary Federal 


Rank 




reuerai vov.<ii loncti 


V Uc i>nn i 




Order 




Education Expendi- 


Educaf*on 


tion Expenditures 




States 


tures (Rounded) 


Enrollment 


Per Student 




U»S. TOTAL 


294,134,000 


5,617,334 


52.37 




Alabama 


8,517»000 


93,350 


91.2* 


8 


Alaska 


715,000 


11,854 


60. j2 


22 


Arizona 


2,557,000 


50,279 


50.86 


32 


Arkansas 


2,827,000 


61,692 


45.82 


36 


California 




con 911 
SOU ,^ i 1 


JO. JH 


40 


Colorado 


2,989,000 


52,043 


57.43 


24 


Connecticut 


2,349,000 


95,802 


24.52 


51 


De laware 


1,017,000 


32,049 


31.73 


46 


Olst. of C» 


NA 


5,706 


NA 


NA 


Flor ida 


d nnn 

7 ,03 J ,UUU 






41 


Georgia 


8,111,000 


162,359 


49.96 


33 


Hawaii 


902,000 


18,935 


47^64 


35 


Idaho 


996 ,000 


22,377 


44»51 


37 


Illinois 


14,709,000 


479,099 


30.70 


47 


Indiana 


9,312,000 


101,506 


9U74 


7 


Iowa 


1,948,000 


52, 394 


17 1 O 

J/* lo 


AO 


Kansas 


2,997 ,000 


42,813 


70.00 


1 A 


Kentucky 


5,334,000 


99, 169 


«i1 70 


Oft 


Louisiana 


6,860,000 


126, 184 


C /. OIL 


07 


Maine 


1,703,000 


16,779 


101.50 


5 


Maryland 


5,846,000 


111 Tn 1 
111 , /UI 


*iO 


11 

j-i 


Massachusetts 


8,317,000 


121,684 


CO oc 
oo. J3 


1 7 


Michigan 


9,609,000 


182, 185 


52 .74 




Minnesota 


3,287,000 


1X0,086 


29.86 


Aft 


Mississippi 


4,510,000 


57,819 


76.00 


11 


Missouri 


7,692,000 


112,167 


68.58 


16 


Montana 


1,075,000 


19,416 


55.37 


26 


Nebraska 


2,ei3,ooo 


36,052 


72.48 


12 


Nevada 


896,000 


14,469 


61.93 


21 


?iev Hampshire 


1 OTt. nnn 
1 /OfUUU 




71 on 


1 1 


New Jersey 


11,438,000 


200,439 


57.06 


25 


New Mexico 


1,974,000 


40,038 


49.30 


34 


Now York 


17,040,000 


483,285 


35.26 


45 


N* Carolina 


10,543,000 


174,984 


60.25 


23 


N • Dakota 


1 ooo nnn 
1 ,/o/ ,UUU 


on nt 7 


o j.w 


on 


Ohio 


12,988,000 


I95,a33 


66.32 


19 


Oklahoma 


5,277,000 


61,418 


85.92 


10 


Oregon 


2,775,000 


64,161 


43.25 


39 


Pennsylvania 


21,667,000 


189,073 


114.60 


1 


Rhode I s 1 and 


1 , j^l ,UUU 


1 1 o*in 


oo 7/^ 


D 


S» Carolina 


8,166,000 


75,880 


107.62 


4 


S» Dakota 


1,338,000 


15,454 


86.58 


9 


Tennessee 


5,088,000 


94,960 


53.58 


29 


Texas 


13,472,000 


305,222 


44.14 


38 


Utah 


1,603,000 


62,545 


25.63 


50 


Vermont 


814,000 


12,142 


67.04 


18 


Virginia 


8,837,000 


12V, 640 


69.23 


15 


Washington 


3,359,000 


125,767 


26.71 


49 


W» Virginia 


4,138,000 


38,334 


107.95 


3 


Wisconsin 


3,729,000 


103,278 


36.11 


43 


Wyoming 


534,000 


15,089 


35.39 


44 


Puerto Rico 

1 


5,622,000 


50,292 


11W79 


2 



Sourcet U.S. Office of Education Form 3131, U.S. Department of Health, Education, & 
Welfare. W^i»hington, D.C. , FY 1972. 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, l\S. Department of Health, .education, & 
Welfare, Washington, D.C, FY l972. 
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Table 70 reinforces 
the data in Table 68: 
Vocational educators in- 
vest large portions of 
their cash resources 
in secondary vocational 
education % Of total 
enrollment ) 56^3 per- 
cent is found at the 
secondary school le- 
vel; of total expen- 
ditures ) 65*7 percent 
is spent at the sec-* 
ondary level* Thus, 
secondary expenditures 
exceed secondary en- 
rollment by 9.4 per- 
centage points. 

On the face of 
it) State and local 
vocational educa-* 
tors appear to have 
Invested a larger 
portion of the cash 
resources in the sec- 
ondary program. As 
previously noted > 
State and local 
monies account for 
over eighty percent 
of the expenditures 
for secondary voca- 
tional education. 
Whether this invest- 
ment reflects pur- 
poseful program em- 
phasis > the fiscal 
demands of secondary 
program operation) 
or other factors is 
not known. The 
matter warrants a 
thorough examination. 
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t.blt* 7U * Conpjrliion of Secondary Voc.tiunAl E<tuv«itlwn FwUvral MtU 

st.tt»/L.irAl hx-i'ndlturca with Scccndar' Vocattonul Wuc.«l .on 
ntoUicnt, 197U:2 



i 


Federal and 


Total Secondary 


Percent of 


Secondary 




Stat*' L«"f«*l 


Voi at tonal 


the Total 


Knrol Itnent an 




V. . at U'tuI 


KJiu at ifti 


Vocational 


a Pi»ri"cnt of 




Lducition 


txptftidituretf 


tdui at ion 


Total VocatU>nal 




Kxpenditur«H 


( Rounded) 


Expend iturev 


fcdut'atlon 










Enrollment 


U.S. toFAt 




■ I 111 
1 74a On ^ iiiW) 


65 70 


56.26 




* / « 7Vw » V r i 




61 ,28 


59 18 






3.844,000 


77.41 


56!65 


Ar 1 xona 


17.7oa,074 


10.708,000 


60.49 


48.91 


ArtittnHdK 


16 2i*& 6lH 


9 650 UOU 


5s».54 


55.97 


CaI if v»mli4 


2^«* 756 l'>0 


4^*>,\/J J. O 


47 37 


47,50 


Co U'rado 


^8 92 \ nsu 


4 7, I W J , VV^V 


66 26 


51. 26 


Connecticut 


39]l24i769 


28,330,000 


72!41 


?5!o7 


Delaware 


8.660. J7l 


5.092.000 


58.80 


85.87 


Dii»t» of C. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


52.77 




tH . **m> . TOO 




54.95 


50.82 




52,264,2h9 


32,625,000 


62.42 


56.04 


Hawaii 


7.806. 


3.145.000 


4j.29 


47,17 




7. 307 » 127 






O/. f 1 


Illinois 


189, 049, iU 


146.863,000 


77.66 


80.4(> 


Indi.na 


3S.8l().l52 


30.159,000 


84.22 


65.68 


towd 


5)0, 677 


9»M3,O00 


27.84 


39.26 




19.623. 161 


12.106,000 


61.69 


43. 32 


K«ntuckv 


34.479.088 


19,864.000 


57.61 


60.15 


Loui<ti.ina 


3:;il7S.08l 


20,765,000 


64.54 


71,57 


M«ine 


15,796.302 


8.244,000 


52,19 


56.23 


Maryland 


67,027,331 


55,561,000 


82.89 


67.28 


Ma<tsacnuMet t<i 


12S.815,4U7 


lU.780,OOU 


8**. 11) 


74.29 


Ml rh i ij tn 


54,056^^57 


36,407,000 


67, 15 


53.12 


• MimwH.'tu 


^»», M5,9'V5 


20,112*000 


35.6? 


46.98 


j MltSlSHlppl 


26. 18U. 372 


15.8K.U0«» 


59.94 


52,77 


t MiHHiMiri 


45. 208. S74 


36,739.00l» 


81.27 


ftS.47 


M.nt.iiia 


H»569.oSti 


4.523.000 


52.78 


60.17 




12.512.758 


6,598,000 


52.71 


52.40 




4 302 4^ t 


1 2*15 000 


74.49 


70. 16 




7 49^ 67 3 


4.516.000 


60.27 


70,81 




42 542 OiO 


36 695 000 


86,26 


64.62 




10*. mils'* •» 


6,894,000 


67.64 


76.50 


Sw York 


128. 65J. 372 


225,618.000 


68.65 


64,05 


S • C»t ro 1 1 ttA 


9*1.0^9 216 


46,82**.*H)U 


47.29 


40.63 


N. Uaiit>ta 


6»"5<<. 1 * ^ 


1,4l5!orO 


56. 36 


61.49 




139 ii^i 3 32 


109,27 3,000 


78. 5h 


47.53 


Okltfttoma 


2«.'55l|802 


21,819,000 


76,42 


57.19 


Oreitun 


27.512.230 


15,803.00(1 


57.44 


51. 77 


PcnnHylvjnia 


I72.056,nr*4 


143,155.000 


83,20 


57.74 


Rhode iHlanU 


8,k;'<,940 


6,915.000 


78, 14 


66, 28 


S • i.'arol in<t 


24.757,946 


22.54 


91.05 


74.67 


S. Dakota 


5.^4:.. 718 


l.5*»2,i't»ii 


64.32 


69.34 


l^nnt* sse*' 


J*. 899, ^87 




5^.17 


62.79 






92, SS 7, 000 


71.07 


48.9H 


Lttin 


18,455,058 


9,651.000 


52.2s 


62. OU 


Vemi'nt 


9.355.4A5 


8,870.noO 


94.81 


71. 8J 


Virginia 


44.987.H40 


36.271.000 


80.62 


47.31 


Washington 


53.491,851 


28.4o5.00n 


53,10 


50. 15 


W. Virginia 


14.498,425 


12,316,000 


84, (|5 


60.55 


WiH( 'nsin 


71.469.431 


8,557,000 


11,97 


40.74 


WvoninR 


4,632,798 


2,952,000 


63.72 


85.28 


Puerto Ric»» 


27,149.480 
i 


18.443.000 


67,93 


51.94 



Source; I off ire of Kduratitin Forw 3131, I'.S. Department of Henlth, Education, * 
Welfar*', Wmhlngton, D.C, FY 1972. 

l.s. Dfflic of Kdiiiatlnn Forw 3UK, f.S. Departiwnt of Health, Eduratiw, 4 
Welfare, Uauhingtim, D.n. , FV 1972. 
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Expenditures for the occupational areas In the secondary schools ♦ 
Seven States provided financial data for the traditional occupational 
areas In the secondary schools — Idaho » Mississippi , Nebraska^ North Dakota, 
Oklahoma t South Dakota, and Virginia. 

For all occupational areas In secondary vocational education, the 
highest expenditure of funds frcm all sources (l.e* Federal, State, and 
local monies) totaled $29,669,406 (Virginia). The lowest expenditure from 
all sources was $2,302,650 (North Dakota). The total expended In the 
seven States was $53,710,780» The breakdown was: Federal — $10,382,557; 
State — $10,847,906; local ~ $34,480,317. 

The most notable occurrence Is that all seven States report no 
expenditures for technical education. This Is understandable, as techni- 
cal education Is widely recognized as having a strong mathematics and science 
orientation* Providing additional mathematics and science courses In an 
already crowded secondary school curriculum has proven to be difficult. 
Consequently, relatively few secondary schools have been able to operate 
technical education programs. 

The three occupational areas In which the largest dollar Invest- 
ments were made are agricultural education — $12.5 million; consumer 
and homemaklng education — $14.7 million; and trade and Industrial edu- 
cation — $16.6 million. This Is an expenditure of almost eighty percent 
of the total In three occupational areas. Assuming that vocational edu- 
cation In these seven States relates strongly to the labor market, then 
the following questions should be answered. To what extent Is secondary 
school agriculture offering skills and knowledge which permit high school 
students to successfully enter the modem agricultural market? How Is 
$14 million of State and local money for consumer and homemaklng education 
being Invested to build the more Important skills In future homemakers 
and consumers? In what way Is trade and Industrial education helping 
youth develop breadth of skills and knowledge which permit the Individual 
to adjust to and progress In a changing technology? These questions touch 
at the core of the challenge to secondary vocational education. 
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Table 71 Secondary Federal, State and Local Vocational Education Expenditures by Occupational 
Areas From Seven States, 1971-72 





GRAND TOTALS 


AGRICULTURE 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


10,382,557 


10,847,906 


10,480,317 


55,710,780 


2,242,821 


2,631,661 


7,650,326 


12,524,808 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahooa^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


452,81] 
702, 58i 

1,275,271 
481,973 
739,290 
863,962 

5,866,665 


481,816 
1,193,974 
84,228 
409,739 
722,651 
173,715 
7,781,783 


1,622,200 
1,916,723 
3,277,658 
1,410,938 
8,419,254 
1,812,586 
16,020,958 


2,556,827 
3,813,282 
4,637,157 
2,302,650 
9,881,195 
2,850,263 
29,669,406 


175,170 
216,380 
378,850 
224,016 
234,300 
259,260 
750,845 


158,037 
604,392 

50.980 
108,960 
337,200 

61,350 
1,309,842 


338,606 
801,972 
767,569 
341,700 

3,094,681 
303,234 

2,002,564 


676,713 
1,622,744 
1,197,399 

674,676 
3,666.181 

623.844 
4,063.251 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


982,169 


1,138,874 


2,797,486 


4,913,529 


27,709 


31,165 


51,702 


110,576 


Idaho^ 

MlssissiDpi 

Nebraska 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


20,449 
23,155 
103,998 
41,783 
30,125 
193.215 
569,444 


11,888 
65,453 
0 

9,160 
29.875 
17,900 
1,004,598 


47,114 
103.769 
191,446 

45,918 
362,506 
104,080 
1,942,653 


79,451 
192,377 
295,444 

96,861 
422,506 
315.195 
3,516,695 


0 

16,203 
4,077 
0 

5,250 
2,179 


0 

21,468 
0. 

8,235^ 
500 
962 


0 

12,669 
9,092 
6,891^ 

21,572 
1.478 


0 

50,340 
13,169 
15,126 
27,322 
4,619 



Ixhese figures do not include Administrative, Supervisory, or Ancillary Services Expendi- 

^These figures do not include Ancillary Services » Diversified Occupations or Guidance 
^penditures* 

^These figures do not include Adoiinist ration* Supervision, Guidance, Ancillary Services, 
Cooperative Education, nor special needs programs within these occupational areas. 
^These figures include Technical Education Expenditures # 

^These figures do not include Area School Expenditures or Administrative, Supervisory, 
n Ancillary Services Expenditures* 
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Table 71 • Cont'd 







CONSUMER i 


> HOMEMAKINC 


OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


1,532,507 


2,733,586 


10,434,835 


14,700,928 


120,455 


29,360 


251,729 


401,544 


Idaho! 

Mlsslssipyl 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakot(\ 

Virginia 


91,393 

97,213 
67,941 

274,915 
62,920 

938,125^ 


170,896 

21,242 
63,235 
171,451 
0 

2,306,762 


780,987 

1,092,370 
639,739 
2,517,570 
1,103,414 
4,300,755 


1,043,276 

1,210, 8?J 
770,915 
2,963,936 
1,166,334 
7,545,642 


455 
50,316 
24,785 
14,813 
15,000 
15,088 


151 
24,662 
1,312 
1,262 
0 

1,973 


2,414 
85,445 
25,179 
14,078 
109,759 
14,854 


3,018 
160,423 
51,276 
30,153 
124,759 
31,915 



States 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


1,743,068 


1,100,379 


3,597,949 


6,441,396 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Idaho! 


108,070 


92,628 


330,592 


531,290 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Mississippi 


35,803 


67,826 


103,837 


207,466 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Nebraska^ 


318,105 


0 


563,885 


881,990 










N. Dakota^ 


127,083 


96,074 


209,323 


432,480 










Oklahoma^ 


35,950 


33,000 


422,576 


491,526 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S. Dakota 


113,568 


29,044 


118,769 


261,381 










Virginia 


1,004,489 


781,807 


1,848,967 


3,635,263 











States 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


3,733,828 


3,182,881 


9,696,290 


16,612,999 


Idaho! 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

OklahoiDa5 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


53,276 
360,728 
348,243 
6,337 
143,750 
217,732 
2,603,762' 


47,316 
^^0,173 

10,694 
122,813 
150,625 

62,486 
2,378,774' 


122,487 
809,031 
628,117 
153,289 

1,890,590 
166,757 

5,926,019^ 


223,079 
1,579,932 

987,054 

282,439 
2,184,965 

446,975 
10,908,555 



^Includes Occupational Hoine Economics Expenditures. 
^Includes Health Occupations Expenditures « 
Source: Data collected from various States* 
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Expenditures for Post-Secondary Vocational Education 



The Intention of those who drafted the 1968 Amendments was to 
stimulate the rapid development of post^secondary vocational education. 
As a stimulant, the Act required that fifteen percent of the basic grants 
to States be expended for post«-secondary programs. As noted elsewhere in 
this publication, the Fiscal accoxintability for such matters lies with 
the U.S. Office of Education, and no effort is made here to examine whether 

or not this requirement 
is being met. On the 
contrary, the Intent of 
Project Baseline is 
to explore other ways 
of viewing the financial 
variables in vocational 
education. 



Tabic yz » 



Cowr«ti**tn oi Po9i"Sefond«n- Viic.tiotiAl hduc.tton Federal and 
Statc/torj«l Kx-endtturei vtth ' o,.t-':tM'.ind.r' •.•.H'«ttnndl Kduratlon 
KnrollGu>nt, 1971-72 





Kt'.UT4'. 4nd 
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Mm. .»ti.>n 
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T-u.i. p.»st- 

Sec<»ndarv 

VocAiiona] 

Edu. at ion 
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1 «?^jndod^ 
f 

4* 


Par ent .-t 
the Total 
V,», .It 1 .^n.i I 
bdm at 1. .1 
tlKpimJltutvo 


PosfiiCiTundarv 
L'nr v>I Iment an 
A Perient oi 
Ti'tal Vf(.ittrma] 
KJu, fiti.'n 
hnrcl iftw'nt 


L*.S» I.CAi. 




^o:,JJ^,o^^o 


2h.42 


M.-'>5 1 




t7,"^fr8,v»7j 

17.702.»7i» 
1 6 , 2 > '6 , 6 1 *1 


**4S.'j0c 
5.884.1MX* 
6 ,i'l' . '''ii' 
lU,85«,U/i 


H.OJ 

n.:4 

7 U 
4>.v.6 


12.59 
n.45 

5.66 
26.^*9 1 


1 aw ir** 
Dl»t. of C. 
FlurU^ 


1:4. 764 
•<,66' . i7l 
N'A 

1 <».i66, <H8 


8,rti»ft,iii ji 
6.411, »ijo 
J. ^6'',t i.(- 
N'A 

ii> 5J7.'.'^ti 


^'».45 
16. iH 

NA 


14.74 
5.47 
J.A5 
15. 2^ 
14.6<» 


Idaho 
InJidna 


7, i« 7.127 

1 1 if* 04<4 ) 1 1 

! i!>,Hi.,i5: 


4, 274. 01 ;t- 

I ) .401 , Oi»t ■ 

5. r.78, •O" 


r,M 
54, 75 
54.1ft 
i .' . 
14. IS 


' 9.>i^ 
! 25. 18 
^.82 
14. <6 
4.87 


tiiwa 

KanK«H 

Kentucky 

Halnr 


IV. 6?). 161 
1 JA.47'*,i)88 

1 17S (\H\ 
U.79(>i3.ji 


it,,noo 

6.605.000 

11.912,<10C 
1' • '^'"5 , ■< 
t, 4^1,000' 


*%4. 

J).66 
14.55 
Jl.l- 
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1 Ml Chilian 
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11.475.-. J 
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2 . i I . ■ >'wi 

'181 .Hull 
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> ' • * i 

J4,4: 
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•*.-4 


1 
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j Nf*braH«.| 
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/.:*'.. . 
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44,: ^ 
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* . # « 
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7.M', 
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«. 
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4. i8 
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5.47 
<*.74 
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n .78 
1 ».2'» 
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18. 2' > 
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9.il 
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Texas 
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:4.757.'»ift 
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18.455. OSh 
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14.l52.'i'i" 

7,5«t-.::u<. 


7. 

i).7'* 
15.47 
•!4* 4 J 

41, u7 


7. J4 
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"^.i J 

12.'*^ 
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6.468. 'mO 
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4. )6 
14. )8 
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7'».45 
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6.97 

.M.41 
4.24 

V*. U 
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4.6 i?. 798 


1.6 '7.01111 


i5. J4 


9.14 


: Ri 


2M4'*.4rt.^ 


4,5»l.'<" 


16.6* 


i6.f.l 













Total dollar ex- 
penditures . In Fiscal 
year 1972, the total 
expenditure for post- 
secondary programs in 
vocational education 
was $701,236,000; this 
sum was 26,4 percent of 
the total expenditure 
for vocational educa* 
tlon programs at all 
levels; see Table 72. 
Also shown on the table 
is the percent of total 
vocational education en- 
rollment which is found 
at the post-secondary 
level — 13.1. The 
comparison seen is that 
the cash resource in- 
vestment as a percent 
of the total is twice 
the enrollment, as a 
percent of the total. 
Very possibly this high 
Investment is necessary 
to promote the high 
growth rate experienced 
by post-secondary vo-- 
caLional education in 
the past several years 
— over 500 percent 1 



V.h. rtfflfe "f F..I1. Atl n t«ir-> 5;jH, I ,s. 
Welfare* Waahmittout b.C, FY 19 72. 
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TAt>ir 7i " JVJitrAl 4nJ Statf F upend tturen Per Student In Po«t- 

vC'>n4<ir/ ViKAt :on«l K4ui-4tlon» 19*1-72 



/• 

Per student expenditures > In post-secondary vocational educatloni 
an average of $538.15 was spent for each student enrolled; see Table 73. 
The range of per student expenditures was from a high of $2,690.15 (Dela- 
ware) to a low of $153.56 (Arizona). Inasmuch as student enrollment varies 
widely in program content , contact hours » and the like, drawing strong 
conclusions is very hazardous. However, since the per student expenditure 
for the post-secondary program was more than double the average for all 
levels, one could suggest 
that vocational education 
was making heavy invest- 
ments in the post-secondary 
programs. 

Table 72 supports 
this suggestion. While 
only 13.1 percent of the 
total enrollment in vo- 
cational education was 
found at the post-sec- 
ondary level, 26.4 per- 
cent of the cash re- 
sources were expended 
here. PossJbly heavy 
investments are being 
made in constructing and 
equipping new facilities 
in communities which 
previously had few or 
none; there are no data 
to support or refute 
that possibility. The 
comparisons of enroll- 
ment and expenditure 
percentages for the States 
are also shown in Table 
72. The range was from 
an enrollment high of 
373 percent (Arizona) 
to a low of 1.3 percent 
(Vermont) . Expenditures 
ranged from a high of 
70.45 percent (Wisconsin) 
to a low of 4.4 percent 
(Vermont) of total vocational 
education expenditures. 
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*Thitt figure :ud»« in^ii jit fuAl cnstA only. 

Sour*"**: <'*»i *• f hd'jiAti'»n F^ri* 3131, «.*.S. l>epArt<h*nt t,l H«Alth» Educ»- 
ffrm, ft W^lfAr*., WA«hli)«ton, I/.C, , FY 1972. 

« t e "f td'jratifin F'lrm 3; )M» 1,*^. IVp.rtjn^nt of H^.lth, tda(.« 
tion, h w^lfar** WMhlagtoB* O.C.» ft 1972. 
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BlSl COM WWLABLt 



The national average expenditure and the States^ expenditure of 
Federal monies for post--secondary vocational education Is shown In Table 
74* For the Nation an average of $93.87 of Federal money Is spent for 
each post-secondary student In vocational education. This is almost 
twice the average of $52 •37 spent for students at all levels of vocational 
education* The table also displays the expenditures of Federal money by 
the States • 
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Expenditures for the occupational areas In post-secondary j)rograins . 
For most of the States, the post-secondary program Is relatively new — 
about ten years old* Finding that not all occupational areas exist in all 
States is no surprise* The examination of the parts is a matter of seeing 
what expenditures were being made on which occupational areas in Fiscal 
year 1972 in the seven States that provided data. 

For all occupational areas in post-secondary vocational education, 
the highest expenditure of funds from all sources (i.e. Federal, State, 
and local monies) totaled $8,565,323 (Virginia). The lowest expenditure 
from all sources was $1,594,630 (South Dakota). The total expended in the 
seven States was $24,741,007. The breakdown was: Federal — $8,412,863; 
State — $5,120,451; local — $11,207,693. Notice that in these States, 
State and local funds exceeded Federal funds by a ratio of 2:1. 

Surprisingly, the occupational area most uniformly reporting ex- 
penditures was health occupations. In health occupations, expenditures 
were reported from all sources — Federal, State, and local — by six 
of the seven States; there is no separate data for Virginia on post- 
secondary health occupations. In Virginia, health occupation finances are 
included as a part of trade and industrial education. The case seems to 
be that health occupations is finding its widest acceptance at the post- 
secondary level. This is understandable as many of its programs require 
a high school diploma or G.E.D. for admission. 

The two occupational areas having the lowest frequency of reported 
expenditures were consumer and homemaking and occupational home economics. 
Consumer and homemaking began In 1917 as a secondary school program and 
continues to focus heavily on that area. 

Four of the seven States did not or were not able to report expen- 
ditures for technical education. Whether this was an accounting problem 
or another matter is not discernible. 

Looking at the number of dollars spent by all States for post- 
secondary programs in vocational education and comparing these expenditures 
with total expenditures and with the secondary expenditures; it is possible 
to suggest that the States are working in the spirit of the 1968 Amend- 
ments to promote post-secondary vocational education by expending signi- 
ficant portions of Federal, State, and local dollars. Perhaps these 
expenditures have been a major factor in the high rate of growth in post- 
secondary vocational education enrollment in the past several years. 
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Table 75 - Post-Secondary Federal, State and Local Vocational Education Expenditures 
by Occupational Areas from Seven States, 1971-72 





GRAND TOTAL 


AGRICULTURE 


states 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


8,A12,863 


5,120,A51 


11,207,693 


2A,7Al,n07 


521,395 


2A3,238 


510, 7A9 


1,275,382 


Idalio^ 

Mi ssissiopl 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


676,185 
1,058,280 

85A,733 

3A6,757 
1,219,216 

630,065 
3,627,627 


1,719,203 
1,798,133 
51,885 
1,073,220 
92,A25 
257, 3A7 
128,238 


33,A30 
7A2,9A2 

2,705,161 
362, A62 

1,8A7,022 
707,218 

A,809,A58 


2,A28,818 
3,599,355 
3,611,779 
1,782,A89 
3,158,663 
1,59A,630 
8,565,323 


A7,591 
33,57A 
98,A22 
2,A93 
33,750 
AA,320 
261,?.A5 


152, A59 
59,6A2 
0 

22,0A5 
0 

6,873 
2,219 


0 

21,969 
360,518 
26,073 
35,850 
8,AA5 
57,89A 


200,050 
115,185 
A58,9A0 
50,611 
69,600 
59,638 
321,358 





DISTRIBUTIVE 


EDUCATION 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


A79,53^ 


168,696 


58/,u81 


1,235,311 


85A,36A 


572,829 


1,285,148 


2,712,3A1 


Idaho i 

Mississippi 

Nebraaka^ 

N. Dakota-^ 

Oklahoma 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


21,1A9 
Al,650 
13,505 
8,775 
A3, 650 
3A,072 
316,733 


7A,076 
7A,AA9 

0 

10,378 
6,750 
0 

3,0A3 


0 

33,592 
A7,783 
21,757 
68,703 
0 

A15,246 


95,225 
1A9,691 

61,288 

AO, 910 
119,103 

3A,072 
735,022 


86,660 
135,886 
73,521 
35,861 
348,778 
173,658 


8A,807 
263,560 
51,885 
81,122^ 
22,650 
68,805 


33,A30 
99,304 
315,907 

37,372^ 
688,336 
110,799 


20A,897 
A98,750 
AA1,313 
15A,355 
1,059,76A 
353,262 



^These figures do not include Administrative, Supervisory or Ancillary Serv'ices 
Expenditures. 

2These figures do not include Ancillary Services, Diversified Occupations or 
Guidance Expenditures. 

^These figures do not include Administration, Supervision, Guidance, Ancillary 
Services, Cooperative Education, nor special needs programs within t^:ese Occupational 
Areas • 

^These figures include Technical Education Expenditures. 

^These figures do not include Area School Expenditures or Administrative, Super- 
visory or Ancillary Services Expenditures. 



Table 75 - Cont'd 



States 


CONSUMER & H()ME^UR1NG 


OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Federal 


StaLe 


Local 


Total 


Fede ral 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


76,475 


8,128 


198,007 


282,610 


31,119 


25,320 


62,908 


119,347 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


16,443 

15,000 
0 

0 

45,032 


7,095 

0 
0 

0 

1,033^ 


0 

74,291 
0 

0 

123,716^ 


23,538 

89,291 
0 

0 

169,781 


5,545 
12,648 
9,362 
3,564 
0 
0 


10,914 
U,406 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

7,330 
52,416 

3,162 
0 
0 


16,459 
34,384 
61,778 
6,726 
0 
0 





OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION 




States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


679,159 


514,^85 


1,09-3,823 


2,290,967 


1,134,796 


729,099 


1,140,022 


3,003,917 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


63,221 
149,638 
87,584 
78,129 
39,625 
31,522 
229,440 


163,625 
268,754 
0 

61,232 
0 

18,580 
2,794 


0 

118,868 
379,107 
6^,291 
58,225 
24,725 
451,607 


226,846 
537,260 
466,691 
203,652 
97,850 
74,827 
683,841 


124,449 
256,934 

753,413 


364,578 
301,496 

63,025 


0 

144,114 
995,908 


489,027 
702,544 

1,812,346 



States 


TRADE & INTUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


4,636,021 


2,858,156 


6,326,955 


13,821,132 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota-^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


311,127 
427,950 
557,339 
217,935 
0 

346,493 
2,775,177' 


861,649 
815,826 
0 

898,443 
0 

163,089 
119,149^ 


0 

317,765 
1,A75;139 
209,807 
0 

563,249 
3,760,995^ 


1,172,776 
1,561,541 
2,032,478 
1,326,185 
0 

1,072,831 
6,655,321 



^These figures include Occupational Home Economics Expenditures. 
^These figures include Health Occupations Expenditures. 

Source: Data collected from various States. 
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Expend Itures for Adult Vocational Education 



Adult vocational education is as old as the vocational education 
movement. There were guilds and societies in Europe before the founding 
of the United States of America. With the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, programs for employed adults became a recognized part of the public 
schools. Therefore, vocational educators are not new to the area of train- 
ing adults. 

Total dollar expenditures . In Fiscal year 1972, the total expendi- 
tures for vocational education for adults were $197,602,000. This was 7.4 
percent of the total expenditures for programs in vocational education at 
all levels; see Table 76. The percent of total expenditures appears low. 
Actually the expenditures represent funds for instructors' salaries and 
certain other expenses. Adult programs frequently are held in facilities 
planned either for secondary or post-secondary day programs or in indus- 
trial facilities. The costs of facilities and other costs are not pro- 
rated to adult classes, and the result is a lower- than-actual reported 
cost. 

Table 76 displays adult enrollment and expenditures for adult 
programs. For the Nation, 30.7 percent of total enrollment in /oc^f.ional 
education xs found in adult programs. This compares with 7.4 percent of 
total expenditures for adult programs. 

Readily apparent is the sharp reversal of practice. The States 
allotted a portion of their cash resources for secondary and post-sec- 
ondary programs which was substantially greater than the enrollment per- 
cents found in these programs; in secondary programs expenditures exceeded 
enrollments by 9.4 percentage points; in post-secondary programs expendi* 
tures exceeded enrollments by 13.4 percentage points^ The practice is re- 
versed in adult programs, where enrollment is 23.3 percentage points greater 
than expenditure. Put another way, the enrollment of 30.7 percent is over 
300 percent greater than ti*3 expenditure of 7.4 percent. 

There is cause for concern here. A common assumption is that the 
action is where the money is; this certainly appears not to be the case 
in adult vocational education. Adult vocational education enrolls thirty 
percent '^f uhe total enrollment, yet it operates on 7.4 percent of the 
total funds. Adult vocational education reaches fewer persons per thous- 
and than either the secondary or post-secondary programs. This wes shown 
in the section on enrollment. The inference is strong that there is a 
causal relation between low dollar investment (with a likely parallel low 
staff time investment) and low growth rf.te. 
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fable 7t> ^ Coinfarison of Adult Vocational KJucation F*iJeral and 

3tate/!.ocal Kx-endltures vith Adult Vcc/.tlonal Kduc 1 1 ^r. 







r.'t.ii ajmU 


1 

PtM^ent 


AJtilt K.nrollment 




Statt.'/'L»>c.U 


Vs)cat i^'ua 1 


llu- Total 


as a Percent of 




Voviit tonal 


hdacat xon 


Vocational 


Total Vocational 










V r\i\ sit ^ r\n 


States 


Expenditures 


(R<>unded) 


Expenditure* 


Enrol Iment 


I'.S. TOTAL 


2.654.338,633 


197,602,000 


7*44 


30.69 


Alab arui 


37,968,073 


768,000 


2.02 


28.24 


Alaska 


4,965,839 


175,000 


3.52 


29.91 


Arizona 


17,702,074 


1,1U»,0U0 


6,27 


13.82 


Arkansas 


16,206,618 


541,000 


3.34 


38,37 


California 


259,756,320 


24,845,000 


9,56 


25.51 


Colorado 


28,923,050 


950,000 


3.28 


34,00 


Connecticut 


39,124,769 


1,317,000 


3.37 


19.46 


Delaware 


8,660,371 


208,000 


2.40 


10.78 


Dist. of C. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


31,94 


Florida 


94,466,988 


12,025,000 


12.73 


34.49 


Georgia 


52,264.269 


3,094,000 


5.92 


34,90 


H awa i 1 


7,806,369 


387,000 


4,96 


27,65 


Idaho 


7, 307,127 


85.000 


1.16 


22.67 


Illinois 


189.099.311 


8,833,000 


4.67 


4,63 


Indiana 


35,810,152 


573,000 


1,60 


29.45 


Iowa 


34,530.677 


2.681.000 


7.76 


48. ''S 


Kansas 


19,62'*, 161 


912,000 


4.65 


47.28 


Kentucky 


34,4/9,088 


2,703,000 


7.84 


32.06 


Louisiana 


32,175.081 


2,40 3,000 


7,47 


17.44 


Ma^ne 


15,796,302 


338,000 


2.14 


36.85 


Mary land 


67,027.>31 


2,067,000 


J. 08 


20.97 


Massachusetts 


128,815,407 


2,560,000 


1.99 


17.76 


Michigan 


54,C56.557 


4, 124,000 


7.63 


28,45 


Minnesota 


'IOC ftPP 

56, 38^ ,955 


3,*10 1 ,000 


6.92 


44.00 


Mississippi 


26. 380, 372 


1,487.000 


5.64 


3^^. 18 


Missouri 


45,208,574 


1,283,000 


2.84 


22.25 


Montana 


8,569,050 


88,000 


1.03 


27,04 


Neb raska 


12,512,758 


381 .000 


3.04 


37.16 


Nevada 


4,302,443 


378,000 


8.79 


19.88 


New llaT.pshire 


7.492,673 


366,000 


4.88 


2l.z:> 


New Jersey 


42,542,030 


1,856,000 


4.3* 


29.91 


New Mexico 


10.191,833 


342,000 


3.3b 


13.76 


New York 


328,653,372 


44,733,000 


13.61 


27.61 


N. Carolina 


9^,029, ?16 


7 ,407 , CCG 


7.4b 


43.59 


N» Dakota 


6!o59!333 


398,000 


6.57 


25.32 


Ohio 


139,092,332 


16,989,000 


12.21 


47.57 


Ok I ah oma 


28.551,802 


2.136,000 


7.48 


37.38 


Oregon 


27,512.230 


2,445,000 


8.89 


30. 12 


Pennsy Ivania 


172,056,004 


7,726,000 


4.4*^ 


33.15 


Rhode Island 


8,849.940 


321,000 


3.63 


28.43 


S. CaroUn.i 


24.757.946 


309,000 


1.25 


17.98 


*5 . Dakota 


S AAA 7 1 R 


101 ,000 


1. 86 


2 1 .68 


Tennessee 


39,899,987 


2.140,000 




25.45 


Texas 


130,240,601 


5,841,000 


4.48 


42.60 


Utah 


18,455,058 


1,223.000 


6.63 


25.05 


Vemmt 


9,355,445 


76.C)00 


.81 


26.91 


Vir^lnl.^ 


44,987,840 


2.248. "00 


5.00 


45.72 


A.i.shlni;ti'u 


53.491.851 


3, 198/^00 


5.98 


26.45 


W. Virglni.'i 


14,498,425 


745,000 


5.14 


35.21 


Wisconsin 


71,469,433 


12,565.000 


17.58 


39.93 


Wyor.ln>5 


4,632.798 


44 , 000 


.95 


5.58 


Puerto Rico 


27,149.480 


4,176,000 


15.38 


31.46 



Welfare. Washington, D.C, Pi* VH:, 



r.S. Office of Education Form 31*38, F.S, Jep.irtnent of Health, l.ciuc.ulon, f. 
Welfare, Washington, D.C, FY 1972. 
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Per student expenditures * Over three million adults were enrolled 
In vocational education In Fiscal year 1972; see Table 77. Almost $200 
million of Federal, State, and local monies was expended In establishing 
and operating adult programs. The national average was $64.49 spent for 
each adult enrolled. Again, the States vary widely; the highest expendi- 
ture per person by a State was $319.90 (Illinois), while the lowest was 
$10*08 (Montana). 



T«bl« 77 • v*<|*rai ^nd State/Local Expend It uren per Student 
1T» AMt Vni:i»tlniiil F«4uc»*tlnn, 1^71-7? 





Federal and 


Adult 


Expenditures per 


Rank 




State/Local 


Vocational 


Student in Adult 


Order 




Adult 


Education 


Vocational 






Vocational 


Enrollment 


Education 






Education 










Expcndlturea 








StAtea 


vKounoeoi 








U.S. TOTAL 


197»«o2,00u 


)*064,03U 


64,49 




Alabama 


. . 

768,000 


44.543 


17.24 


44 


Alaftka 


175.000 


6.258 


27.96 


37 


Arizona 


1.110.000 


14.209 


78. L2 


10 


Ark*n>M 


541.000 


42.292 


12. 79 


48 


CaJ if omia 


24.845.000 


311^663 


79.72 


ft 


Colorado 


950.000 


34.514 


27.53 


38 


Connecticut 


1.317^000 


24^830 


53.04 


19 


De I aware 


20$,000 


4.025 


51.68 


20 


Dist* of C. 


NA 


3.454 


NA 


NA 


Florida 


12.025,000 


176)495 


68.13 


12 


f«C(*rgia 


3 000 


101 120 


30.60 


36 


riawall 


* 587! 000 


iT.ioo 


34. S6 


32 


Idaho 


S5.0Gti 


7.514 


11. 31 


50 


t llinoi» 


8.833.000 


27.612 


319.90 


1 


Indiana 


573.000 


45.521 


12.59 


49 


Iowa 


2,681 ,000 


65,052 


41 .21 


28 


Kansas 


912.000 


46.723 


19.52 


42 


Kentucky 


2.703.000 


52.856 


51.14 


21 


t.oulttlAnA 


2.403.000 


30.75 i 


78.14 


9 


Maina 


338,000 


10,996 


30.74 


J5 


Maryland 


2.067,000 


34.809 


59.38 


15 


Maksachuaecta 


2.560,000 


29.096 


87.98 


6 


Michigan 


4.124.000 


97,584 


42.26 


27 


Minnesota 


3,901,000 


103.118 


37.83 


29 


MiftsUtlppt 


1.487.000 


42.930 


34.64 


33 


Miaa<^uri 


1 .283.000 


36. 176 


35.47 


30 


Montana 


88.000 


8.726 


10.08 


51 


Nebraaka 


381,000 


25.564 


14.90 


47 


Nevada 


378,000 


4,098 


92.24 


5 


:;aw HiMb(*iil.li<e 


36C , Guu 


5,378 


6ii,u6 


li 


New lertey 


1.856.000 


92.773 


20.01 


41 


New Mejclco 


342,000 


7,201 


47.49 


25 


New York 


44.733,000 


208.321 


214.73 


2 


N. C^rAlina 


7.407.0(.ii> 


209.. "^21 


35.40 


31 


N. Dakota 


398.000 


8^263 


48.17 


2^ 


Ohio 


16*989,000 


195.9(16 


86.68 


/ 


Okl«}.ona 


J, 136,000 


40, 145 


53.21 


If 


Oregon 


2.445,000 


37. J31 


65.50 


V 


Pennsylvania 


7.726.000 


108. HI 


71.18 


11 


Rhode Inland 


321,000 


5.^V. 


56.4; 


16 


S. Carolina 


309,000 


18.272 


16.91 


45 


S. Dakota 


101.000 


4.831 


20.91 


40 


Tenneaaee 


2.140,000 


38.493 


i5.59 


17 


Tcxaa 


5,841,000 


265,484 


22.00 


39 


Utah 


1.223.000 


?5.27n 


48.40 


22 


Verftoot 


76,000 


4.549 


16.7J 


46 


Virginia 


2,248.000 


123.352 


18.22 


43 


Uaahintton 


3,198.000 


66.334 


48.21 


23 


U. Virginia 


745.000 


22,291 


33.42 


34 


Uiaconaln 


!:.565.000 


101.227 


124.13 


4 


Uyoning 


4h.000 


988 


44.53 


26 


Puerto Rico 


4.176.000 


30.460 j 


137.10 


3 



Snurcf»: J. 5. Off let- '^f Fdurat«-.t For- riej-^rt-vnt of H<>ilth, ^aiK.i» 

tion, & Wftlfar^, •at...ingt««.t, D.tr., .V '"7.". 

f.S. Officte nf EducatlAn Fom 3138, I'.S. Department nf Health, Educa- 
ttim, & Welfare* Washington, D.C., FY 1972. 
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. ^i"' Table 78 depicts the manner in which Federal dollars were expended 

by tht States for adult vocational education. The national average was 
$14.35 per adult; the highest expenditure of Federal monies by a State 
was $59.43 per adult. Three States spent no Federal money for adults; 
these States used only State and local dollars for the adult program. 



Tabic 78 - Adult Federal Vocational Mueatlon Kjirendltures Tor Stud^-nt, 
1471-72 





Total Adult 


Iota* Aault 


Adult pfUvra i 


1 

Rank | 




Federal Vocational 


Vocational 


Vocational Kduca-' 


order 1 




Kducation Expend 1* 


Kducat ion 


tion Expend iturer* 




States 


tureH ( Rounded) 


Fnrol Iment 


Per Stujent 




l»S» TOTAL 






3,06i ,030 


14, 15 




Aiabarwi 


1 $2 ,000 


44,54 3 




4^ 


Alaska 


ft4,00O 


6,258 


10,2 5 


^9 


Arl2una 




14,209 


48*84 


i 


Arkansas 


2 16,000 


•*2,292 


5» 1 1 


4 1 


California 


3.787.000 


311,663 


12,15 


23 


ColoraH 1 


208,000 


34,514 


6,03 


34 


Connifct tcut 


3 1**, 000 


24,830 


12,85 


21 


Dcl^are 


0 


4,025 


0,00 


49 


Oist. of C. 


NA 


3,454 


NA 


NA 


Florida 


4^6.000 


176,495 


2.41 


47 


Georgia 


435,000 


lOl ,120 


4. 30 


4? 


Hawaii 


58,oor 


1 1 , 100 


5,23 


* / 


1 daho 


45,000 


7,514 


5.99 


35 


1 1 llnols 


l,'>«»l,000 


27,612 


59.43 


1 


Indiana 


52 1. COO 


45,521 


n.45 


25 


towa 


373,000 


65,052 


5.73 


36 


K ins AH 


462,000 


46,723 


9.89 


30 


Kentucky 


741,000 


52,856 


14.02 


18 


Lou In 1 -Ilia 


1,1^5,000 


30,753 


37.38 


7 


Maine 


127,000 


10,996 


11.55 


24 


Mftry Itind 


^ .000 


34,809 


5.31 


38 


MA.s*}achuset ts 


1 5 59,0« • 


29,096 


18.52 




Michigan 


^ 53,000 


97,584 


5.67 


37 


Minne^c^tii 


5 57,00() 


103,118 


5.21 


40 


MiHSitSlppi 


3«5 ,000 


i2,9 30 


8.97 


3i 


Mis?»i«ari 


4f^ 1 , 000 


36, 1 V6 


1^. 74 




Mont jn^ 


1 3,000 


8, 726 


1 .49 


48 


Nebr.iska 


1 10,000 


2,>,5b4 


J». JO 


4 \ 


< Nevada 


1 1 7,000 


4,098 


28.55 


9 


New Hanpslilre 


."it, 000 


5, J78 


4 7,04 


4 


StfW Jerney 


) 2 3,000 


92, 77 ? 


1.4H 


A/. 


NVW H6HiC') 


152,000 


7,201 


21.11 


14 


New Yot 


9,503,000 


208, >2i 


45.62 


J 


?l • Lar<* 1 Inu 


Q 




0 OT 


50 


N. Dakota 


224,001) 


8,263 


27!ll 


10 


Ohio 


6,195,000 


195,988 


3 i .6 1 


8 


Ok : al ma 


55«,oon 


oO,U5 


13.90 


19 


Oregon 


25<j,0OO 


37,331 


6.86 


33 


Pennsylvania 


1,187,000 


108,54] 


10,94 


27 


Rhnd«> Island 


255,000 


5,684 


44. 8f, 


6 


s. Carolina 


14 \000 


1>»,272 


8.05 


32 


Dakota 


5t),000 


A, 831 


10.35 


28 


Tenne«is«»e 


«2fc,000 


38,49) 


21.46 


12 


Texa» 


3,672,000 


265.484 


13.83 


20 


Utali 


;5J,000 


25,270 


14.05 


17 


Vermont 


0 


4,549 


0.00 


51 


Virginia 


30 1 ,000 


12 3,352 


2,44 


46 


Wanhlngtun 


7 37,000 


66,334 


11. n 


;6 


W. Virginia 


325,riOO 


22,29 i 


14.58 


16 


Wisconsin 


2.531,000 


•01.227 


25,00 


It 


Wyotnlnn 


21,000 


988 


21.26 


n 


Puerto Rico 


i, 761,000 


30,460 


57,81 


2 



Source*! r.S. Office of Education Form 3131, V.S. Department of Health. Education, k 
Weimar*. Washinjiton, O.C, FY 19'2. 



I'.S. Office of Kduc/.tior. Form 3138, Jiej artment of Health, Education, k 

Welfare, Washington, D.C.. FY 1972. 
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Expenditures for the occupational areas in adult programs . Seven 
States provided financial data by occupational area for adult programs — 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and 
Virginia* 

For all occupational areas in adult vocational education, the 
highest expenditure of funds from all sources (i.e. Federal, State, and 
local monies) totaled $2,522,435 (Virginia). The lowest expenditure of 
funds from all sources was $77,210 (South Dakota), The total expended in 
the seven States was $4,317,580» The breakdown was: Federal — $938,546; 
State — $1,769,405; local — $1,609,629; see Table 79. 

Data were not as readily available from the seven States for the 
occupational areas found in adult programs. The reasons for the lack 
of data are not known. One can speculate that the low level of activity 
in adult education seen in other sections of this document is an indica- 
tion that the level of activity is also low here. Furthermore, many of 
the occupational training programs offered in vocational education require 
hundreds of clock hours to complete. Few adults who are employed full 
time are able, or willing to engage in training which may stretch out 
over two, three, or more years, A third reason is that many schools do 
not schedule an adult vocational program, usually operated in the evening, 
which offers as many occupational alternatives as are found in the secondary 
program or the post-secondary program, which are usually offered during 
the day* Consequently, probably fewer adults take advantage of the options. 

Expenditures for Programs for the Disadvantaged 
And the Handicapped in Vocational Education 

In recent years, vocational educators have recognized that there 
are large numbers of persons in our society who, for a variety of reasons, 
cannot participate effectively in the regular program of vocational edu- 
cation. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 referred to these persons 
as having "special needs'*. The 1968 Amendments further differentiated by 
referring to disadvantaged persons and handicapped persons. The Amend- 
ments provided that these persons be identified individually, that monies 
be set aside specifically for their training; and that fiscal procedures 
document how and for what these expenditures were made. The following 
paragraphs and tables describe the ways in which States have reacted. 
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Table 79 - Adult Federal, State and Local Vocational Education Expenditures by 
Occupational Areas from Seven States, 1971-72 







GRAND 


TOTAL 




AGRICULTURE 


states 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


938,546 


1,769,405 


1,609,629 


4,317,580 


106,199 


181,429 


224,930 


512,558 


Idahol 
Mississippi 
Neb raska^ 
N. Dakota^ 
Oklahoma^ 
S. Dakota 
Virginia 


43,470 
69,856 
88,253 
81,878 
45,298 
38,605 
571,186 


38,500 
732,259 
21,546 
58,163 
52,165 
0 

866,772 


0 

221,413 
44,616 
80,539 

139,979 
38,605 
1,084,477 


81,970 
1,023,528 
154,415 
220,580 
237,442 
77,210 
2,522,435 


2,050 
45,000 
8,485 
5,557 
1,081 
1,941 
42,085 


1,957 
18,376 
3,730 
4,067 
1,539 
0 

151,760 


0 

3,895 
4,28"^ 
9,392 
2,961 
1,941 
202,456 


4,007 
67,271 
■•6,300 
19,016 
5,581 
3,882 
396,301 





DISTRIBUTIVE 


EDUCATION 


HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


FeJ^val 


State 


Local 


Totrl 


TOTALS 


70,353 


253,616 


108,500 


432,469 


20,759 


68:522 


26,173 


115,454 


Idaho^ 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


602 
0 

377 
744 
493 
658 
67,479 


112 
18,159 
177 
0 

948 
0 

234,220 


0 

7,284 
185 
744 

2,764 
658 
96,865 


714 
25,443 
739 
1,488 
4,205 
1,316 
398,564 


10,507 
0 

7,420 
228^ 

2,309 
295 


4,409 
59,025 
3,330 
228 
1,530 
0 


0 

18,305 
3,659 
0 

3,914 
295 


14,916 
77,330 
14,409 

456 
7,753 

590 



^These figures do not include Administrative, Supervisory or Ancillary Ser- 
vices Expenditures* 

^These figures Jo not include Ancillary Services, Diversified Occupations 
or Guidance Expenditures. 

^These figut^s do not include Administration, ^. ^ervision. Guidance, Ancil- 
lary Services, Cooperative Education, nor special needs projj tarns by occupational 
area. 

^Tbese figures include Technical Education Expenditures. 
^These figures do not include Area School Expenditures or Adminlstra^tive, 
Supervisory or Ancillary Services Expenditures. * 
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Table 79 - ContM 



States 


CONSUMER & HOMEMAKING 


OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


68,637 


92,972 


120,486 


282,095 


10,835 


27,799 


20,967 


59,601 


Idaho^ 
Mississippi 
Nebraska^ 
N, Dakota^ 
Oklahoma^ 
S. Dakota 
1 Virginia 


3,028 

52,720 
6,060 

1,608 
5,221^ 


9,109 

7,249 
5,968 

0 

70,646^ 


0 

25,017 
7,133 

1,608 
86,728^ 


12,137 

84,986 
19,161 

3,216 
162,595 


332 
1 nnn 

4,487 

400 
3,683 
933 


1,034 

239 
531 
4,643 
0 


0 
0 

13,330 
933 


1,366 
74 7m 

9,001 
931 
21,656 
1,866 





OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 






TECHNICAL 


EDUCATION 


1 


States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


TOTALS 


124,535 


175,365 


169,336 


469,236 


10 


,400 


234,020 


102,454 


346,874 


Idaho! 

Mississippi 

Nebraska^ 

N. Dakota-^ 

Oklahoma^ 

S. Dakota 

Virginia 


7,990 

n 

u 

3,593 
5,802 
2,486 
5,250 
99,414 


1,392 
86,535 
1,750 
376 
5,994 
0 

79,318 


0 

25,262 
1,781 
6,209 

12,406 
5,250 
118,428 


9,382 
111,797 
7,124 
12,387 
20,886 
10,500 
297,160 


228 
0 

10,172 


108 

991 090 

12,822 


0 

62,206 
40,248 


336 
283,296 

63,242 
























TRADE 


& INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 












States 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 










TOTALS 


526,828 


735,682 


836,783 


2,099,293 










Idahol 
Mississippi 
Neb raska 
N. Dakota^ 
Oklahoma^ 
S. Dakota 
Virginia 


18,733 
23,856 
11,171 
63,087 
25,074 
27,9/0 
356,987 


20,379 
307,722 
5,071 
46,993 
24,689 
0 

330,828 


0 

102,032 
5,414 
57,061 
64,356 
27,920 

580,000 


39,112 
433,610 

21,656 
167,141 
114,119 

55,840 
1,267,815 











^These figures include Occupational Home Economics Expenditures. 

JC^J Research collected from various States. 
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^C' Expenditures for programs for the disadvantaged^ In Table 80, ex- 

" pendltures of $286,786,154 for disadvantaged students are shown as 10*8 

percent of total expenditures In vocational education* These are the 
sumaatlon of expenditures by State and local education agencies — - ex- 
penditures specifically Identified as being for disadvantaged persons* 
The $286 million reported as expended was doubtless substantially exceeded. 
Many indirect expenditures went unaccounted for In those cases where dis- 
advantaged persons were enrolled with regular students and no pro rata 
share was calculated and reported* 



74blc HO - rcdcrel and .tatc/Local J.x?end».tur*«» for Dtaadvartai^eiJ Voca- 
tional •duvdt.ton * tudvntK aw a Tercvnt of Votal Vocafonal 



t — 

I 


federal and 


1 Total 




Percent of 


Rank 


* 


State/l..icJl 


' Vocatt«>nal 


! Tutal 


Order 




Vi!)<* At I ona 1 




Vocat 1 ons 1 






hducat 1 on 


Expend 1 t ures 


fcducat Ion 






fexpenc' 1 1 ufes 


for Dl K advancaiied 






Stages 




b t uden ts 






! I. J. TOTAl 
1 


.i»h54, n8,t.J» 


{ 286,786,154 


j ;o«8o 




1 ■ ' 

t AlAbaftiii 


i7. J6H,u7< 


1 ' 

I 2,46u,648 


6,46 


37 






l,S84.514 


18,05 


I 


ArUon* 


17.702.074 


1 , ) 76 , H )6 


7 1 7ft 


34 




16,:06.(>IH 


5,750.455 


2 ).14 


5 


California 


259.756. i20 


26,716,857 


10.29 


9 t 


C>>lorad»> 


28.**^ ^,0Sl' 


1.556,440 


5. )H 


40 




■^9.l24.769 


6,085.519 


15.55 


13 




8,660, 171 


4i>8, 845 


4. 72 


46 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Floridd 


94,466, >}88 


11, 995, h. a 


12. 7o 


16 


i Heuritla 


S2t ^64,269 


4 48b 004 


8 58 


30 


( haw UX 


7,806,169 


*72tvM2 


9122 


28 


1 Iddh.-* 


7, Vi7, 127 


469, 15U 


6.42 


38 


1 tlllnuiH 


189, ')99. 311 


22,266, J74 


11.77 


19 


1 Indidnn 


>5.*Jli'. 1^2 


7,022, 138 


W,61 




! Inwa 




2 ,5>5 J 


H,Ut) 


) ) 


1 Kansd4i 


w.6:Mhi 


'»f»7.M80 


4.9 1 


4) 


! K«ntui'kv 


J4.479,i:H8 


:. »2 i,H5M 


6.74 


35 


1 l.ktutHtanrt 


■i2, l7S,t'81 


7, il0,55 \ 


22. 72 




t 


15. 796. 3''2 


765 [556 


4.85 


44 


* Mary) anil 


h <* ♦').■• ^,'> J J 


'),219,fU'* 


9 .28 


27 




128. 81), 7 


2, 957. IS? 


2, U) 


50 


1 11. hlitan 


5^,056*557 


I . H9 3 . 0 i4 


3*50 


48 




•-h, JHV,955 


3,*.' 


•».7.' 


39 


HtHHlhHtppl 


26,lH«», »72 


2, 174, 102 


8.;4 


12 




i e T 1 ,u ^ ?A 
S> , <''0, > fH 


2, 378,^5 \ 


5.2f 


Hi 


M*>ntana 


8,569.()5fi 


441.922 


5. 16 


42 


NebrasRa 


i2,i»lJ.7?b 


l,27e,'^«>7 


li».22 


24 


NevAda 


4.302,442 


809,014 


18,80 


9 


N«v HoapMhlr* 


7*4"a2.67'i 


906,864 


12.10 


1ft 


Sew Ierf»*»y 


4?,54?,0in 


5.215,87'4 


12.26 


17 


New Mexico 


10,1^1,'iU 


:'.614,844 


25*66 


4 


New York 


i28,65J. <7^ 


55,889,195 


17.01 


10 


s. Carolina 


99,u2i,216 


3,277,737 


3,31 


49 


N. Dakota 


6,t 5t*.^n 


784.720 


12,95 


15 




n9,092, n2 


22,052,457 


15.85 


12 


Ok *ah<ina 


28,551,802 


8.461,997 


29.64 




(ir#»|jon 


27,512,2Vj 


1.22M8H 


4.45 


47 


^•nnKylvanla 


172.056,1)04 


1*),»'3J,532 


8.74 


29 


Rhodf Island 


8,849,940 


1,182,534 


13* 36 


14 


\ 

S. Carolina 


24. 757,'*46 


2.849.089 


11.51 


21 


S, Dakota 


5,444, 7t8 


1,408,973 


2^.88 


3 


Tennessee 


$9,89^,987 


3.864,142 


9.68 


26 


Texas 


lU), 240, 601 


12,<t24,A28 


9.69 


25 


'•tah 


18,455, n5H 


1*520,870 


8.24 


33 


Veraont 


J55.445 


1. 100,-»R1 


11.77 


20 


Virginia 


44.M.J7.8A'/ 


9,612,1:6 


21. 37 


7 


Wa*<htnKtc'n 


51. 4 a, 851 


6^3, 55u 


1. if 


51 


W. Virginia 


14». 44^,425 


1.523,414 


10.51 


22 


Wisconsin 


7l*469,4n 


3,414,394 


4.78 


45 


Wytitning 


4,6i2*798 


m,650 


6.66 


36 


P **»rt ' Hl« 


I '.'^.4K-. 


4, 1 75, '464 


lf». 1 ? 

1 


r. 



SjutiH V.s. Offi-e 't KJ.iiatlon Forn IMI, V.i. Orpartoent of Health, FJuia- 
tlou, ^ ^»lt,r«, U*shin(too, D.C., FY 1972. 
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Expenditures for programs for the handicapped . In Table 83, 
expenditures for the handicapped in vocational education a^e shown as 
$66,138»395 — or 2.49 percent of total expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion. Interestingly, there is an unusually high degree of uniformity 
in the spending for the handicapped in the States. For example, thirty- 
one of the States reporting show expenditures which are between 1.5 per- 
cent and 3.5 percent. 



TAblc ft] - Federal and Statc/Itijcal Fjcpendltureii for HonJlcapned Vocations) 



\ 

1 


Federal and 


Total 


Percent of 


Rank 


1 
1 


^^tate/Lol al 


Vocational 


Total 


Order 


1 


VoiMtional 


Kducatlon 


Votatl'^nal 




1 


Kduoat l«m 


Fxp^nditures 


Kdui*atl<»n 




1 


Kx^enditureu 


for Handicapped 


Kxpendltures 








StudentM 






TOTAL 
. ^ ^ 


:.054.i5H,63J 

, ., ^ . . .^^^.^^ 


66,133. 1<»5 

-r I . - -r ■ , 1 w II X ■ 1 1 


2.49 


, ,^ . ^ , , ^ _ . ^ 


Alabar.a 




U0»9,87l 


2.87 


23 


Alaika 




147,465 


2.97 


20 


Ar I ?'^n«i 


17 702 074 


565 I2fl 


1 19 


16 


^ vlr 1 n a .1 K 


lA AIR 


904 161 


5. 58 




C3 ! 1 f I* fn 1 ci 


o^a 75A l?fi 


5 170 677 




38 


C.ilorad.- 


28,92 )»0S0 


1, )6^464 


4.71 


H 


Onnect icut 


i9,l24,76<* 


629.165 


1,61 


4 1 


D» >av4rt 


a AAff ^71 


25rt. 851 


2, 99 


19 


Ul st 1 »»t ^ • 


NA 


NA 1 


NA 


NA 




QA AAA QQA 


3 254 49ft 


"I 45 


14 




52»:»>A,2b9 


1,572,44} ! 


3.01 


17 




7.806, 169 


lft4,6'J« 


2.37 


29 




7, 3u7, 127 


149,1**U 


2.04 


36 


1 1 1 1 n<Hs 


IflQ iiQQ 111 


4 474 561 


2t 37 


30 


I n 1 1 1 ii n >i 


^5,810 152 


1 ,427, 


3.99 


1 1 


Iitwa 




141 




24 


K ins.is ' 


^',62 161 


»5^5»5 


1.80 


41 




If A ? Q / LiJ u 

)*♦,•»/", I'MM 


H"6 , H'*'- 


2. 14 


3! 


t.> >ti m t 'in^i 


i2, 175, "HI 


*> 1 **i 1 Atj<: 


6. / J 




Maine 


15»796, }0J 


2 2 , 4(14 


1*45 


45 


Mar,: an J j 




1,348, :oi 


2«U1 


3? 


Ma•t■^l.'h>l«•«»t t<i 


I28,«tl^,407 


l,fti«2,i.uj 


1.40 


46 


Mil hiy -in j 


54 >57 


415, *56 


♦ 77 


5U 






I , J>4,60..* 


2.2 1 


35 


Ml ■^S 1 J ^'t' t 


J6. 3H''» 37.' 


645, J37 


2.45 


1 


Ml ■»i^"ir I 




M4 "1 t 


74 


^1 


Montana 




?15!215 


2*,51 


2? 


S*'bt rtskti 




\ 7A 


4 37 


10 




•« 1,'.2 4i3 




9. 3r» 


t 


Styy Hampuhlrc 


7*.492!673 


)45,661 


4.61 


9 


New Icr«ey 


42»S42,0m 


2,561,t»05 


6.0? 


i 




l(f»l9U81^ 


595,515 


5.84 


4 


New York 


Uft.65'J»i;2 


9,86*), 734 


3. Of. 


18 


N. CaroUn.1 


99,U29.216 


1,681,030 


1.70 


42 


N. Ddk>«ta 


6,059»5)i 


220,498 


3.64 


12 




1 W»092» n2 


1,944,26#, 


1,40 


47 


Dklah'^Ta 


2«.5Sl»ft«»2 


75H,86<i 




25 


Orei^cn 


27.512,2^0 


627.735 


2.28 


34 


Pennsylvania 


172.056.0<»4 


,570 


2. to 


33 


Rhode I*>Und 


H,ft49,940 


I6i,921 


1.H5 


40 


S. Car<Ulna 


24,757,946 


713.888 


2.88 


21 


S. Dakota 


5.444,718 


259.967 


4.77 


7 


TenneAsee 


1<#»B99,987 


I. "161,195 


3.41 


15 


Texa< 


I )0» 240,60 1 


1,439,207 


2.64 


2^ 


Utah 


18»455.05« 


36R.121 


1.99 


19 


Vernont 


0. ^55»445 


76,394 


.82 


49 


Virginia 


44.<)87.M4(i 


l.f»42. 720 


2.32 


32 


W.mhln((ton 


5i.4m.85l 


460.653 


.86 


'.K 


W. 


14.498,425 


811,671 


5,60 


5 


Wlftcon^ln 


7l,469,41J 


1,126,258 


1.58 


44 


Wv'^ln,'. 


1 4,oT?.7'>8 


I 13.?'«4 


? 88 


22 




1 27.14**.'.H«* 


984,166 


1.62 j 11 

J ^ ^ 



';..ir.i'! '.•>. I'fflir <-f K.'.Miat tin F^'rn (!">;, I'.S. D^partnent i-f Hj-alth, Kdu. .1- 
Uon, & Welfare, Waohlnfton, b.C, H iV72. 
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Comparison of Increased Expenditures to Increased Enrollment 



During the past ten years there have been two major legislative 
acts In vocational education. These were the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963 and the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. These acts 
have provided much needed enabling legislation and the Federal funding 
which has permitted the field of vocational education to get in step 
with the latter half of the twentieth century. 

Without going into a comparative analysis of earlier and later 
legislation, let it suffice to say that vocational education is, if not 
fiaw, then wholly revitalized. Consequently, one can expect marked dif- 
ferences in earlier and current activities in the field and the resulting 
.statistical data. 

Expenditures and enrollment: Fiscal years 1962 to 1972 . Table 82 
documents one of these marked differences — * from Federal expenditures 
of $51 million in Fiscal year 1962 to Federal expenditures of $464 million 
in 1972, a growth of 800 percent. While the States have not benefited 
equally, no State shows a Federal expenditure increase of less than 300 
percent, and seven States show Increases of over 1,000 percent. 

Federal funds are distributed to States through an allocation for- 
mula administered by the U.S. Office of Education. State population, 
including growth or loss in numbers of residents, plays a large part in 
the formula. That formula has changed markedly in the decade under con- 
sideration. Faw States have expended all of their allocations; most 
States carry over su^as to the next Fiscal year; and most States fail to 
claim a small percent of their total allotment. These r^^asons, and pro- 
bably others, account for the wide variation in the percent of Increase 
in Federal funds in the States. 

During the same ten-year period, total enrollment in vocational 
education has increased 145 percent, Table 82. Table 33 shows that 
expenditure has Increased 659.5 percentage points more than enrollments. 
The enrollment changes among the States are no less dramatic than the ex- 
penditure changes. One State, South Carolina, has actually decreased by 
13.7 percent; another State, Mississippi, has grown by only 14.7 percent. 
Contrast this with Alaska, New Jersey, and Maryland, vhlch have Increased 
enrollments by 939.5 percent, 793.4 percent, and 461.9 percent respectively. 
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BtSl OOHY IWWIABLE 



Table B2 • Percent of tncreate in Total fed*r«l Expenditures for Voca^^^nal 
Education CoQ<?ared With Percent of Increatte in Total Vocational 
Education Krr'^Uncnta, 1942-72 



1 

! 


Federal 


Federal 


Percent of 


Vocational 


Vocat ional 


Percent of 




Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Increase in 


Education 


Education 


Increase In 






1Q7 l«.77 


Fede r a I 


&nro 1 iiseub 












CkXpenu 1 V Ut esi 


1 Q6 1 •A 7 


l97l*»72 


Prfurfl^ 1 on 














cnr o 1 iinenb 


States 












1962—72 


t* «5 TAT A I 

) 


7if 1 J f f^^i 


'» AB7 AUn 


OA 7 Q 


A nAQ 771 


A no/ / 1 c 
7,90'» ,«» ID 


145 ,33 


A 1 ab ai&a 






R47 <«R 


OA 077 


IS 7 74A 


66 09 


Alaska 


lis, 583 


911,311 


668. 50 


2,013 


20,926 


939.54 


Arizona 


284,829 


4.280,991 


1,403.00 


30,500 


102,806 


237.07 


Arkansas 


77Q A'ifi 




^on 77 


Q7 1 7Q 

7iL , 1^7 


1 1 n ^7A 


to AA 


Lai ixurnia 


1 Afin a7Q 


17 "ilA 17*» 


QQl OA 


A ^ Q A 1 Q 


1 ^Ti lino 


1 Aft 77 


wOioraao 




A Qn "> 1 '>A 


ool. 33 


11 fi 




Ol «;7 


Connecticut 


785,328 


3,872,558 


393.11 


30,834 


127,609 


313.86 


1 Delaware 


247,280 


1,195,561 


383.48 


11,285 


37,323 


230.73 


1 DlStt OX U» 






NA 


8,050 


t n Q 1 1 


1A 17 


1 r 1 or laa 


1 1 e7 CUT 
1 , 13^ ,30/ 


1A 77A 77<L 


1 1 o7 nc 
1 , lo^. U3 


1AA A7n 


111 7 In 


7AQ ni 


1 'leorftia 


1 CA ^ /.n7 




Ron '^f\ 
O7U. 


165, IW* 


289 , 741 


75 


\ Hawaii 


207,056 


2,261,254 


992.10 


20,276 


40,142 


97.98 


Idaho 


347,550 


2,418,909 


595.99 


15.597 


33,146 


112.52 


I lllnols 


2.004,472 


19,847,913 


890.18 


115,948 


595,879 


413.92 


Indiana 


1.083.638 


11.607,997 


971.21 


74,564 


154,556 


107.28 


Iowa 


1,025,314 


6»323,342 


516.72 


65,944 


1 U,442 


102.36 


Kansas 


644,117 


5,236.133 


712.92 


42.842 


98,819 


130.66 


Kentucky 


1,122«311 


9,282,383 


727.08 


69,092 


164,869 


138.62 


Louisiana 


1,447,451 


10,49J,320 


624.95 


92,850 


176.312 


89.89 


Maine 


268 » 985 


2 S82 996 


860. 28 


8,192 


29,840 


264.26 


Maryland 


620,402 


7,062,959 


1,03R,45 


29,551 


166,032 


461.85 


Massachusetts 


950,303 


10,243,249 


977.89 


69,424 


163,799 


135.94 


Michigan 


1,940,366 


12,r04,063 


554.73 


142,475 


342.985 


140.73 


Minnesota 


1.165,163 


8,957,85: 


668.81 


97, lU 


234,334 


141.30 


Mississippi 


1.017.029 


7,431.764 


630.73 


95,546 


109.561 


14.67 


Mlssour i 


1 ,223, 146 


10,0J3 ,ZiZ 


719.63 


A 7 fintj 


I6Z ,625 




Montana 


235,777 


2,181,716 


825.33 


10,199 


32,267 


216.37 


j Nebraska 


570,172 


3,691,407 


547.42 


31,122 


68,796 


121.05 


1 Nevada 


25 5 . 744 


1.205.099 


371. 21 


7 iftn 


9f I A 1 7 


1 70 iA 


! New Hampshire 


264 , 654 


1 ,686, 373 


53"*. 20 




25 , 310 


71'i 7*1 


1 

1 New Jersey 


1,094»543 


13.574,480 


1 , 140. 20 


1A 79n 


1 1 1 AA 


793. 39 


1 Htm Mexico 


282,674 


3,253,903 


1,051.12 


11.648 


52,338 


349.33 


New York 


3.301,196 


33.816,266 


924.36 


194,821 


754,489 


287.27 


1 N» Carolina 


2, 531 .662 


15.634 »072 


517.54 


iA*i 7nn 


A "in A7A 


159.88 


N • Dako ta 


. 365 .935 


2 , 127, 346 


481. 35 


1 7 lAA 


32 ,637 


90. 35 


Ohio 


2 , 1 56 , 780 


22,497,469 


943. 10 


I^A 1Q1 
1^0 , I7 J 


412 007 


226.49 


Oklahoma 


1,028,955 


7,787,704 


656.86 


71,149 


1071395 


50.94 


Oregtm 


552,974 


5,209,528 


842.09 


33,293 


123,936 


272.26 


Pennsylvania 


2,591,086 


27,661,281 


967.56 


110,606 


327,458 


196.06 


Rhode Island 


176,756 


1,760.944 


896.26 


8,504 


19,992 


135.09 


S. Carolina 


l,030,o27 


9, 382,521 


810. 37 


117 fln9 


101 615 


•13.74 


S. Dakota 


292,167 


2,134,896 


630.71 


13.062 


22)287 


70.62 


Tennessee 


1,344,981 


9,474,245 


604.42 


109,379 


151,226 


38.26 


Texas 


2,216,849 


26,19'i,555 


1,081,57 


398,750 


623,214 


56.29 


1 Ctah 


250,888 


3,io8,99l 


1,139.19 


30,073 


100,874 


235.43 


1 

Verwont 


231,816 


953,379 


311.27 


6,763 


16,903 


149.93 


Virginia 


1,240,448 


12,243,977 


887,06 


106.459 


269,799 


153.43 


Wash in({ ton 


998,274 


8,984,173 


799.97 


121,988 


250,802 


105.60 


W. Virginia 


6'7,797 


5,233,603 


720.58 


31,856 


63,312 


98.74 


Wisconsin 


1,330,163 


9,190,528 


590.93 


122,309 


253.495 


107.26 


Wyoming 


178,199 


846.273 


374. 9r 


7.^72 


17.694 


150.20 


Puerto Rico 

1 


960,404 


! 9,6'0.772 


900.70 


75.079 ] 


96.832 


28.97 



S«^urce: C..'-. Office of Education Form 3131, C.S. Department of Health, Kduration, f» 
We A ; are, Washington* D.C., FY 1972. 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3138. I'.S, Department of Health, Education, & 
Welfare, Washington, D.C., FV 1972. 

Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocations IKdtic a t Ion. Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30. 19 62, U.S. Office of Education, C.S. DepartmeVt of Health, 
Education, h W*lfAr«, UMhlngton, D.C., 1963. 
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Table b3 - Percent of Increase in Total Vocational Educirion Enrollments 
Related to ^crccnt of Increase in Total Feder.ii r.x^ondltures 
for ^'oc^^^-^o-N.il vMiicfltl^n^ 1962-72 



1 


PvTsent ot 


t 

Pefvent ot 


... , . - - 
Percentage Poxnts of 


Rank 




Increase in 


Increase in 


Increase in Expenvli- 


Order of 




Kedera I 


Vocational 


tures in Excess of 


Difference 




Expenditures 


Education 


Percentage Point?, of 






1962-72 


Enro 1 Iment 


Increase in Enrollment 




States 




J962-72 






U.S. TOIAL 


804.78 


145.33 


659. 4'> 




Alabama 


847. 58 


66. 09 


78 1 .49 


\ 9 


Alaska 


668. 50 


939 . 54 


-'^71 OA 
~ fc. / I . 


C 1 

J 1 


Arizona 


1 ,403. 00 


2 37.07 


i , 1. O J . 7 .} 


1 
i 


Arkansas 


590. 72 


19.64 


571.08 


30 


Cal if ornla 


983.^6 


168.22 


815.74 


10 


Colorado 


861 . 33 




777 Q 1 


' 3 


Connecticut 


393. 1 1 


3 1 3. 86 


7Q 


50 


Delaware 


383.48 


230.73 


1 *i 9 7'^ 


49 


Dist. of C. 


NA 


34.32 


NA 


NA 


Florida 


1,182.05 


249.03 


933.02 


3 


Georgia 


890 . 36 




01/ Q t 


1 1 


Hawaii 


992. 10 


97.98 


W^U I 9 
O 7** • v c 


c 


Idaho 


595. 99 


1 12.52 


Aft ^ A7 


37 


11 linois 


890. 18 


413.9: 


476.26 


38 


In liana 


971.21 


107.28 


86 3 . 9 3 


7 


Iowa 


516.72 


102.36 


414.36 


40 


Kansas 


712.92 


130.66 


582 . 26 


27 


Kentucky 


727.08 


138.62 


588.46 


26 


Louisiana 


624.95 


89. 8^ 


535.06 


■* 


Maine 


860. 28 


264. 26 


SQfi 09 


25 


Maryland 


1,038.45 


461.85 


576.60 


29 


Massmhusetts 


977. ft9 


135.94 


841.95 


8 


Michigan 


554.73 


140.73 


414.00 


41 


Minnesota 


668.81 


141.30 


527,51 


35 


Miss iss 1 pp 1 


6j0. 73 


14.67 


6 1 6 . 06 


I 


Mxssour 1 


719. 63 




C7Q 7n 
/ 0 . /U 


9ft 

{. 0 


Montana 


825. 33 


216.37 


AHft OA 
DUO . 7O 


9 "X 


Nebrfl f.a 


547.42 


121.05 


'a9A "^7 


10 


Nev/ida 


371.21 


179.36 


191.81, 


47 


New Hampshire 


537.20 


233.25 


303.95 


45 


New Jersey 


1 , 140.20 


79 3 . 39 


1A A ft 1 


44 


New MexicC' 


1 .051 . 12 


349. 33 


7n \ 70 

/ U i . / 7 


1 ft 


New York 


924. 36 


287. 27 


637 . 09 


20 


N . Carol ina 


517.54 


159.88 


357.66 


43 


N. Dakota 


481.35 


90.35 


39 1 . 00 


42 


Ohio 


94 3.10 


226 .49 


716.61 


1 7 


Ok 1 ahoma 


656. 86 


50. 


OU J . 7t 


24 


f^regon 


84 2.09 


2 72 . 26 


JO 7 . 0 3 


1 


Per.nsy J vanio 


967.56 


196.06 


771 .SO 


14 


Khude Island 


896.26 


1 35.09 


76 1 . 1 7 


15 


■:> . CaTv/t ifia 


/ 1 1. . J / 




824.11 


9 


S. Dakota 


b^:.. 71 


70.62 


560.09 


33 


Tenness€ e 


604.4? 


38. 26 


566 16 


32 


Texas 


1.081.57 


5b»29 


1.025.28 


2 


I'tah 


M39.19 


235.43 


903. 76 




Vermont 


311.27 


149. ?i 


161. ^yU 


48 


rginia 


8H7.06 


153.43 


733.63 


1<^ 


Wa«;h Injjton 


799.97 


lf»5.6f' 


6'*'*. 37 


19 


V.\ Virginia 


•2C.58 


98.7'* 


621 .ft'* 


21 


Wi «;<"on< All 


1 )0 c»3 


107.26 


48). 67 

1 


3*1 


WyoTT.lrp 


3/4. 9f' 


l5f-.20 


224.70 


46 


Puerto Hi 


9 on. 7'j 

1 


2ft. '■i7 


H71 .73 


6 



Source: TaHle 105. 
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Expenditures and enrollment; Fiscal years 1962 to 1967; Fiscal 
years 1967 to 1972 > Before commenting on these enrollment changes, it 
is perhaps advisable to view the data a second way. 

By dividing the ten-year span from Fiscal year 1962 to 1972 
into wwo five-year periods, it is possible to examine the growth ±n 
smaller segments. Tables 84, 85, 86, and 87 allow this examination. 

In the first five-year period. Federal expenditures increased 
over 400 percent; see Table 84. It was during this time that the 1963 
Act was passed and that funding — Federal, State, and local — began 
to approach realistic levels. Also, during the period from 1962 to 1967, 
enrollment increased seventy-three percent, or almost fifteen percent 
per year. (Notice that some States decreased in enrollment.) The result 
is shown on Table 85, a 333.5 percentage point increase of the expendi- 
ture of Federal funds over the increase in enrollment. 

During the second five-year period. Fiscal years 1967 to 1972, 
expenditure of Federal funds increased by 78.6 percent; see Table 86. 
The result is shown on Table 87, a 36.8 percentage point increase in 
expenditures in excess of increase in enrollment. 

Expenditures and enrollment; Fiscal years 1966 to 1972 . The 
foregoing is one way of comparing enrollment growth with expenditure 
growth. Now consider another way as illustrated in Graphs 27 and 28* 
In the period from Fiscal year 1966 to 1972, total enrollment in voca- 
tional education has grown from 6.1 million to 9.9 million, which is 
64.4 percent; Graph 27 • In the same period, expenditure of Federal 
funds has increased from $234 million to $464 million, which is 98.6 
percent; Graph 28. Thus, the increase in expenditures is 34,2 percen- 
tage points in excess of enrollment increase. 

But look again at the expenditure of Federal funds. The Federal 
funds expended were current market dollars before allowance for the 
diminished buying power which is a part of the iaflated economy. When 
the $464 million expenditure of Federal monies is ai jUsted using the 
Consinner Price Index (1.000 for 1966; 0.7628 for 1972) the actual buying 
power of the 1972 Federal money is $353,939,994; this sum is a 51.3 
percent "buying power'* increase. Therefore, enrollment exceeded ex- 
penditures by 12.1 percentage points* 
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Table H4 - Percent of Increase In Federal Expenditures for Vocational 

Kducailon Cr>--.-r?d "•.th "ercent of rncrease In T'^^tal Vocational 
Kducatio- Knroll-cnt* 1962-.S7 



1 


j Federal 


•Kederdl 


i'ercent vt 


! V.'cational Vocational 


Percent of 




JKxpenditures Kxpendltures ; Increase In 


Education 


lEducat ion 


Increase In 


; 
* 


1 196 1 -62 


!l9ob**)7 ; Federal 


j Enrol ImentlEnrol liaent 


Vocat 1 ona 1 






\ ; Expenditures 


j 1961-62 


(1966-67 

! 


'Education 


; *»tate** 




• 1 

1 t 


1962-^7 




Pnrn 1 lsttf>nf 






i 

• ; 




t 
1 




1 1962*^67 


■ . , , 








1 


i 


1 ' 






1 ^ — j- 

> 1 


h 




1 1 


! f.S. T'TTAL 


* s J in > n 


1 260,045,027 1 

t % 


406. 54 


I 4,069,771 


7,041,985 


1 73.0J 


1 




t i- 




\ 




1 


; Alabacta 


: l.!n 1,909 


» » 

! S 771 


423.81 


j 94,977 


1 » 74. CQQ 


33.28 


2 AUi;ka 


I 118,583 


j 483.790' 


jU / . 7 0 


} 7 ni 1 
1 ^.015 


} 6,103 


203.18 


i Arizona 


1 28A,829 


I 2 198 n'lS t 


ATI 7fi 




1 7 7Q 


66.36 


1 Arkansas 


» 779,^56 


{ 3. 386.150; 




• Q 7 1 70 


1 91.519 


-.66 


\ Cal If ornla 


• 2 ifiO K79 


; 18,506.U3| 






1 951,862 
1 


109*01 

1 


1 Colorado 


1 309,952 


' 7 7£.Q 1 
» ^» 5**^t 'OO » 


399.22 


! 55.318 


j 78.025 


1 

41.05 


I Connecticut 


■ 785 , 328 


' •> 7ftQ ** **Q i 
i * t ' " ' » ' ' ' j 


255.24 


t 30,834 


90.593 


193.81 


i Delaware 


» 247,280 




151.55 


1 11.285 


16,997 


50.62 


; Dlst. of C» 


1 164,297 


; 803.2501 


388.90 


; 8.050 


9,584 


19 .06 


; Florida 


1 1,152,587 


; 7.562.067J 


556.10 


j 146,620 


1 306 . 390 


108.97 


) Georgia 


I 1,54 5,407 


! f 
1 7.522.330[ 


387. 39 


i 165,044 


249.202 


50 .99 


j Hawaii 


[ 207,056 


{ 1,087. 50l| 


425.22 


J 20,276 


17.208 


-15.13 


, I Maito 


; 347,530 


1 1.281,2431 


268.65 


1 15,597 


: 23,293 


49,34 


: IlUneis 


[ 2,004, :»72 


I 11 .1 37,024! 


455.61 


! 115,948 


1 180,696 


55.84 


i Tndiana 


; 1.0d3,»>38 


I 5^538 925 1 
1 t 


411.14 


; 74.564 


j 81,711 


8.14 


. Iowa 


1,025,314 


1 

1 4,451,967! 


334.21 


f 944 


80,456 


22.01 


1 Kansas 


644.117 


3,188,024: 


394.95 


\ 42.842 


; 58,6 35 


36.86 


; Kentucky 


1,122,311 


1 5,761,7261 


413.38 


1 69.092 


; 94,903 


37 . 36 


1 Lc 'Isiana 


1,447,451 


: 5,646,998} 


290.13 


! 92.850 


! 121.915 


31.30 i 


i Maine 


268,985 


1 473 198* 


447.69 


8,192 


* 21.582 

■ 


163.45 


* 

J MarvUnd 


620,402 


j 

4,099,3341 




79 t 


162,393 


449.54 


1 Massachusetts 


950,303 


; 5.562.253j 


485.31 


69.424 


135,564 


95.27 


: Michigan 


1.940,366 


1 10, 329. 557* 


432.35 


142.475 


263,844 


85. 19 


; Minnesota 


1,165,163 


! 5.353.9251 


359.50 


V7.113 


138,653 


42.78 


. Mitisisslppi 
• 


1,01 ;, 029 


4 542 192' 


346.61 


; 95.546 

1 


106,263 


11.22 

; 


! Missouri 


1.223,146 


1 

6.0 37 187' 


39 3.60 


67.500 


101 , 554 


A^ 


; Montana 


2 15.777 


1 049 4981 


J** J • 


10 . 199 


14,654 


43.68 


; Nebraska 


S70. 1 72 




'if\ 1 1 1 
1 . 1 1 


31 .122 


4 3,812 


40.78 


< N(fvada 


255.744 


615.762; 


t Af 1 7 7 


7 . 380 


P,939 




; New Hanp, 
• 




1.001.907; 

1 


77 Q C 7 

^ /o. > / 


7.595 


i0.d7l 


41 74 


1 New lerney 


1.09i.S4 3 


I 

in AA7 * 


515.5! 


34.720 


1 75. 1 71 


AAA ^0 


\ New Mexico 


282.674 


1 A^7 ■* t t » 
1 .O*!/ . } 1 1 j 


48." 76 


11.648 


22.390 


92.22 


J NfW York 




t 7 "* 1 1 1 7 ! 

i/.t M.ni/j 


43/. .9 


194.821 


5*^5.980 


205.91 


; N. Car«>: Ina 


2, 5 JI .*>62 


9.158.504! 


261.76 


165,700 


271.098 


<v *< *. 1 
0 J .*j 1 


1 N» Dakota 


36 5 ."V J> 


1,306,178! 


256.94 


17,146 


20.656' 


J . •« / 


; Ohio 


2.156,780 


12. 524.550* 


480.71 


126,193 


243.818 


93.21 


! Oki.i^i.iTRa 


1.0.8.955 


3.9^5.4291 


284.22 


71,149 


88,885 


2*4.93 


1 Ore^'Jn 


552.974 


2,618,073; 


377.07 


n,293 


58.6 38 


76.1 5 


J TennsylvanJa 


2.59i.OP6 


n,804,:98l 


4 32.76 


11 0,606 


270. .'!53 


144.34 


; hliode l*i*and 
t 


176.756 


1,201,573: 


579.6/* 


8,504 


9.061 


6.55 


« 

I S • Caro ) Ina 


1,OJ0^627 


4,783,805 : 


364.17 


117,80:. 


128.569 


9.14 


! ^. Dakota 


292.1i>7 ; 


1,321,866 i 


352.44 


13,062 


17.427 


33.42 


! Tennessee | 


I .344.981 


6,627, 322! 


392.75 


109,379 


124.688 


14.00 


! Texas 


2.2I*>.849 


I3,84i4,048 I 


613.81 


398,75 


568.380 


42.54 


; I'tah 
1 


250.S88 


1,519,457; 


505.63 ; 


30,073 


6i.455 


111.00 


i Verr^imt 


231.816 


742.839 : 


220.44 1 


6,763 


9.774 


44.52 


; Virginia 


i,240,i4f 


7,052,0131 


468.51 ; 


106,459 


197,363 


85.39 


j *ashIn#tton 


99H.274 


3,530,934! 


293.77 


1.1,988 


208,003 


70.51 


1 W. Virginia 


637.797 


3,20 1,706 : 


402.31 I 


31,856 


50,563 


58.72 


I Wisconsin 


1,;)0.163 


5,807,777! 

1 


35»>.62 : 


122, '9 


150.141 


22.76 


I Wyurjin«{ 


; 78,199 


616,735! 


n*..09 ! 


7,o;j 


9.5 36 


>' .84 


1 Puert.-. 


96^,404 


5,272,092 ! 

1 


4*8,9. ! 


75,0' ^ 


104.579 


39.29 



our c e : Dljtest ' .y^ Annual Reports of State Boards for Vorational Education. Fiscal Year 
Kn'le- 1 ^me 30, "^62. I'.S. Office of F.d«icati'»n. Department Health, Edu- 

«^ati'm. Well- re. Washington. D.C.. 196 3. 

VoC'itional and Technical Education Annual Keport/Fisca 1 Year 196. . U.S. office 
of Education. V.S. Departoer.t of Health. Education. & Welfare. Washington, D.C. 
1969. 
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e£ST COi^Y AVAILABLE 



Table 85 - Percent of Increase in Total Vocational Education 
SnroU'-ient "elated to Tercent of Increase in Total 
Federal Kx-erdlturcc for Vocational Education^ 1962-67 





Percent of 


Percent of 


Percentage Points of 


Rank 




Increase in 


Increase 


Increase in Expenditures 


Order 




Federal 


in Total 


in Excess of Percentage 






Expenditures 


Vocational 


Points of Increa'^e in 






19o2»o7 


Education 


Enrollment 








Enrol linent 






States 




1962-67 

• 






U.S. TOTAL 


406 . 54 


73.03 


333.51 




Alabama 


423.81 


33.28 


390.53 


11 


Alaska 


307.98 


203.18 


104.80 


49 


Arizona 


671.70 


66.36 


605.34 


1 


Arkansas 


334.43 


-.66 


335.09 


26 


California 


434.72 


109 .01 


325. ' I 


27 


Colorado 


399.22 


41.05 


358.17 


18 


Connecticut 


255.24 


193.81 


61. i3 


51 


D<^1 aware 


151.55 


50.62 


100.93 


50 


Dist. of C. 


388.90 


19.06 


369.84 


17 


Florida 


OjO . lU 


108.97 


lit 11 




Georgia 


3B7.39 


50.99 


336.40 


24 


Hawaii 


425.22 


-15.13 


440.35 


5 


Idaho 


268.65 


49.34 


219.31 


43 


Illinois 


455.61 


55.84 


399.77 


8 




All 1 A 


8.14 


^41/ i . \i\J 


5 


Iowa 


334.21 


22.01 


312.20 


31 


Kansas 


394.95 


36.86 


358.09 


19 


Kentucky 


413.38 


37.36 


376.02 


16 


Louisiana 


290.13 


31.30 


258.83 


38 


Maine 


447.69 


163.45 


284*24 


35 


Ha ry land 


560.75 


449.54 


111.21 


47 


Massachusetts 


485.31 


95.27 


390.04 


12 


Michigan 


432.^^5 


85.19 


347.16 


21 


Minnesota 


359.50 


42.78 


316.72 


29 


Mi a4i 4fi i nni 


346.61 


1 1.22 


335. 39 


25 


Missouri 


393.60 


50.45 


34J.15 


23 


Montana 


345.12 


43.68 


301.44 


32 


Nebraska 


301.11 


40.78 


260.33 


36 


Nevada 


140.77 


143.08 


-2.31 


52 


New Hampshire 


278. 57 




"Jit n 


40 


New Jersey 


515.51 


404.53 


110.98 


48 


New Mexico 


482.76 


92.22 


390.54 


10 


New York 


437.19 


205.91 


231.28 


41 


N. Carolina 


261.76 


63.61 


198.15 


45 


N» Dakota 


2%.94 


20.47 


") It. 1 7 


Sri 


Ohio 


480.71 


93.21 


387.50 


13 


Oklahoma 


284. 2i 


24.^3 


259.29 


37 


Oregon 


377.07 


76.13 


300.94 


33 


Pennsylvania 


432.76 


U4.34 


288.42 


34 


Rhode Island 


579»6H 




D/ i. 1 5 




S. Carolina 


:io4* 1 / 






20 


S. Dakota 


352.44 


33.42 


319.02 


28 


Tennessee 


392.75 


14.00 


378.75 


15 


TeKa^ 


f%^'^ Ai 


42. 54 


571.27 


3 


i:tah 


505.63 


Ul.OO 


394.63 


9 


Vernont 


220.44 


44.52 


175.92 


46 


Virginia 


468.51 


85. 39 


3B'M2 


14 


^Washington 


293.77 


70.51 


223.26 


42 


W. Virginia 


402.31 


58.72 


343.59 


22 


Wisconsin 


336.62 


22.76 


313.86 


30 


Wyoming 


246.09 


34.84 


211.25 


44 


1 Puerto Rico 


448. 9S 


39.29 


409.66 


7 « 
1 



Source J Table 84. 
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Table 6b * Tercettt of Increase In Total Federal Ext>cnditur«a for Vocational 

"ducaf.on C-^-^ared -rtth *»crccnt o-. tncreace \n Total Vocational 2duca- 



[ 

i 

1 states 


1 Federal 
iKxpendltures 
l9f»6-67 

1 


Federal 

Expenditures 

1^71-72 


1 ^ 

Percent ot 
Increase in 
Federal 
Expenditures 
1967-72 


T — " 

Vocational 
Education 
EnroUtnent 
1966-67 


Vocational 
Education 
Enrol Iment 
1971-72 


1 

Percent of 

Increase in 

Vocational 

Educatlcn 

Enrollisent 

1967-72 


l*S. TOTAL 


4 

t 

1 ^60.043,027 


^ — ^ — 

4^A»A87»460 


78.62 


7,041,985 


9,984,416 


41,78 


Alabama 

Alanka 
Arl2on<t 
I Arkansas 
California 


— — . — — — 

t 5,771,358 
483,790 
! 2,198,035 
! 3.386,150 
18,506,143 


10,440,569 
911,311 
4,280,991 
5.383,869 

37,514,372 


80.90 
88.37 
94.76 
59.00 
102*71 


126,589 
6,103 
50.739 
91,519 

951,862 


157.746 
20,926 
102.806 
110,224 
1.221,509 


24.61 
242.88 
102.62 
20.44 
28,33 


Coloradc 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of C» 
1 Florida 


2,545,768 
2,789,779 
622.021 
803,250 
7,562*067 


4,902,324 
3,872,558 
1.195,561 

NA 

14,776,776 


92.57 
38.81 
92.21 
NA 

95. 4j 


78.025 
vn,593 
16.997 
9,584 
306*390 


101.521 
127,609 
37,323 
10,813 
511,750 


30.11 
40.86 
119.59 
12.82 
67.03 


1 Georgia 
j Hawaii 
t tdaho 
J Illinois 
j Indiana 


I 

' 7,522,330 
1.087.501 
1,281,243 
11,137.024 
5,538,925 


15,285,261 
2,261,254 
2,418,909 
19,847,913 
11,607,997 


103.20 
107.93 
88.79 
78.22 
109.57 


249,202 
17.208 
23.293 

180.696 
81,711 


289,741 
40,142 
33,146 
595.879 
154,556 


16.27 
133.28 

42.30 
229.77 

89.15 


leva 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
; Maine 


4,451,967 
3,188,024 
5,761.726 
5,646,998 
1,473,193 


6,323,342 
5,236, 13j 
9,282,385 
10,493,320 
2,582,996 


42.03 
64.24 
61. 10 
85.82 
75.33 


80.456 
58,635 
94, 903 
121,915 
21.582 


133.442 
98,819 
164,869 
176,312 
29.840 


65.86 
68.53 
73. 72 
44.62 
38.26 


! 

Maryl ' 

Mas setts 

Mich an 
, Minnesota 
j Mississippi 


4,099,334 
5,562,253 
10.329,557 
5.353,925 
4,542, K2 


7.0^2,159 
10,243,249 
12,704,063 
8.957,851 
7,431,764 


72.30 
84.16 
22. 99 
67.31 
63.62 


162.393 
135,564 
263,844 
138,653 
106.263 


166,032 
163,799 
342,983 
234,334 
109,561 


2.24 
20.83 
30.00 
69.01 

3.10 


I Missouri 

j Montana 

1 Nebraska 

t Nevada 

1 New Hampshire 


6,037,387 
1,049,498 
2,287,021 
615.762 
1,001.907 


10,025,232 
2,181,716 
3,691,407 
1,205.099 
1.686,373 


66.03 
107.88 
61.41 
95.71 
68.32 


101,554 
14,654 
43,812 
17.939 
10,879 


162,625 
32.267 
68,796 
20,617 
25,310 


60.14 
120.19 
57.03 
14.93 
132.65 


' ?iew Jersey 
» New Mexico 
t New York 
'• N. Carolina 
1 S* Daicota 


6.737.067 
1,647.311 
17,713,617 
9a5B,504 
1,306,178 


13,574,480 
3,253,903 
33,816,266 
15,634.072 
2.127,346 


101.49 
97.53 
90.69 
70*71 
62.87 


175.171 
22.390 
595.980 
271,098 
2u,656 


310,186 
52,338 
754.489 
430,626 
32,637 


77.08 
133.76 
26.60 
58.85 
58.00 


! Ohio 

j Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Khode Island 


12.524,550 
3,953.429 
2,638,073 

13,804,193 
1.2j1,373 


22,479. -469 
7.787,704 
5,209,528 

27.661.281 
1,760.944 


79.62 
96.^9 
97.47 
100.38 
46.58 


243,818 
88,885 
58.638 

270,253 
9,061 


412,007 
107,395 
123.936 
327.458 
19,992 


68.98 
20,83 

111.36 
21,17 

120.64 


5. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
1 Tennessee 

j T<f)t.J«4 

• Utah 


4,783,805 
1,321,866 
6,627,322 
15.824,048 
1.519,457 


9. 382. .21 
2.134,896 
9.474,245 
2^,193,555 
3,108.991 


96.13 
61.51 
42.96 
'^5.53 
104.61 


128, 569 
17,427 
124.688 
568,380 
63,455 


101,615 
22^287 
151.226 
623,214 
100,874 


-20.97 
27.89 
21.28 
9.65 
58.97 


• Vermont 
j Virginia 
1 Washington 
1 W* VirRlnla 
j Wisconsin 


7^2.839 
7,052.013 
i. 930. 934 
3,2'<3,706 
5.8fi7,777 


953.379 
12.:41.977 
8,984,173 
5,233,603 
9,190,528 


28.34 
73.62 
128.55 
63.36 
58.25 


9,774 
197.363 
208,003 
50.563 
150,141 


16.903 
269,799 
250.802 

63,312 
253,495 


72.94 
36.70 
20.58 
25.21 
68.84 




616,735 


846,273 


37.22 


9,536 


17.694 


85.55 


! Puert- ?i'-'^ 


272.09? 


9,610.772 

1 


82.30 


r>4.579 


96.8.^2 


-7.41 



••;>«*rce: ..S. -^ffi * 'f F'I'xr.it ion Fcr-' Depart-*nt of H*fa.th, Kd'nation. i 

Welfare. Washington, D.r., FY 1972. 

''ffl:»» <f H/iucation Forr. Jlift. r.S* Deoartr^nt of Health, Education. U 
Weif.ire. W.i^hingtnn, D.r.. FY 1972. 

V ■ ci t i ^ n a : and Te ch n ir^l F d >ic a t i on Ann ■ m 1^ ^Rep i r t / V i c ^ 1 1 Y«- •> r : 96 7 . X\^, Office 
of Education, f.r* Pepartnent of Health, Ed'i'-atinn, & Welfare, Washington, n.C.» 
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Table 87 - Tt-cent o* Increaye in Total Vocatioaal Kducation Knrollraeut 

Co-pared ■'Ith ''crcent of Increase in Total federal Kxrrendltures 
for Vocational Kducntl'^'^* l<^67-72 



States 


Percent ot 
Increase in 
Federal 
Expenditures 
l9(>7-72 


Percent ot 
I n\ rcase in 
Total 

\ ocational 
} ducatlon 
■•nrol Itnent 
1967-72 


Percentage Points of 
Increase in Kxpenditures 
l.i Excess of Percentage 
Points of Increase in 
Enrollment 


Rank 

.^ru* r of 
Difference 


TOTAL 


78*62 


41.78 


36*84 




Alaban^a 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
''.ilif ornla 


SO. 90 
88. j7 
94.76 
59.00 
102.71 


•C'4 .01 

242.88 
1U2.62 
20.44 
28.33 




56.29 
154.51 
-7*86 
38.56 
74.38 


15 
51 
38 
20 
9 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
De I aware 
Dist. of C. 
Florida 


9*. . J 7 
38.81 
92. 2l 
NA 

95.^1 


i{i \ \ 
J*' . 11 

40.86 

119.59 

12.82 

67.03 




62 . 46 
•2.Cj 
-27.33 
NA 

28.38 


13 
35 
45 
NA 
25 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


103.20 
107.93 
88.79 
78.22 
109.57 


i 0 . ^ / 

133.28 
42.^^0 

229.77 
89. 15 




86 .9 3 
-25.35 

46.40 
151.55 

20.4^ 


5 
44 
17 

1 

28 


I Ova 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


h2.03 
64.24 
61. 10 
85.82 
75.33 


65*86 
68.53 
73.72 
44.62 
38.26 




-2 3*83 
-4.29 

-12.62 
41.20 
37.07 


43 
36 
41 
19 
22 


Mary 1 and 
Masi achusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


7 \30 
8.. 16 
22.99 
67.31 
63.62 


2.24 
20.83 
30.00 
69.01 

3. 10 




/ u *uo 
6S.33 
-7.01 

-1*70 
60.52 


10 
12 
37 
34 
14 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

Sev Harripshire 


66.05 
1 37.88 
61.41 
95.71 
68.32 


60.14 
120.^9 

57. 

14.93 
132.65 




5.91 
-12.31 

4.38 
80.78 
-64.33 


40 
33 
6 
49 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 


101.49 
97.53 
90.^9 
70. "I 
62.87 


77. 08 
13:. 76 
26.60 
58.85 
58.00 




24.41 
-36. 23 
64.09 
11*86 
4.'*7 


26 
46 

:i 

29 
1 •) 


Ohio 

Oklahona 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Iblaitd 


79 .62 

96.99 
97.47 

mo. 38 

46.58 


68.98 
20.83 

111.36 
21.17 

120.64 




10 ^' 

76. 
-13. 

-74,0 


30 
8 

42 
7 

50 


S* Carolina 
r. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


96. 13 
61.51 
42.96 
65.53 
104.61 


-20.97 
27.89 

^ . . ^ 0 

9.65 
58.97 




117.10 
33.62 
21.68 
55*88 
45.64 


2 
24 
27 
16 
18 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 


28.34 
73.62 
128.55 
63.36 
58.25 


72.94 
36.70 
20.58 
25.21 
68.84 




^44.60 
36.92 

107.97 
3^^.15 

-10.59 


47 
23 
3 
21 
39 


Wyoming 


37.22 


85.55 




-48.33 


4« 


^uerto Rico 


82.30 


-7.41 




89.71 


«4 



Source: Table 86* 
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Graph 27 



~ Total Enrollment in Vocational Education FY 1966 to FY 1972 
wj h Projections for 1973 and 1974 




Graph 28 - Federal Expenditures in Vocational Education FY 1966 to FY 
1972 with Projections for 1973 and 1974 




COMPLETION AND PLACEMENT 



Vocational educators have always acknowledged that one of the 
key measures of the usefulness of vocational education was the record of 
the placement of trainees. Vfhile acknowledging the importance oi place- 
ment, vocational educators have not always actively and accurately fol- 
lowed up trainees and documented placement. When quality follow-up 
studi2s have been carried on, little public dissemination has been made. 

Not having strong data on placement of vocational trainees, the 
general public and certain key individuals have been inclined to accept 
statements of the adversaries of vocational education who deny the validity 
of vocational education. Additionally, studies such as Work in America 
that declare vocational education to be of no use go largely unrefuted. 

The data in the following tables clearly support the significant 
placement record of vocational education and go a long way in refuting 
the ill-grounded critics. 

Plac ement of Persons Who Have Completed Programs Offered 
In Secondary, Post-sec ondarv, and Adult Vocational Education 

The placement percentages of persons who were enrolled in voca- 
tional education in Fiscal year 1972 are presented in Tables 88, 89, 90, 
and 91. Placement refers to persons who are employed following training. 
While the goal i.; to have 100 percent completions of training and 100 
percent iumediate placement it is recognized that this does not occur. 
Some students develop a renewed interest in all of education and enter 
higher level programs, as shown in column 5 of Table 88. Some, particu3-ar- 
ly secondary school youths, enter military training. Others leave and 
cannot be located; column 3. Consequently, r.he placement or employment 
of persons trained is less than 100 percent of the number of persons 
completing training. 

Most programs in vocational education operate for a stated per- 
iod of time — a rertain number of hours, weeks, or months. During this 
period, most students develop competencies commensurate with program 
objectives. These students are in a strong positi-^n to enter the labor 
market. In the following tables, these students are identified as "com- 
pletions". 

A smaller number of students leave vocational education programs 
prior to the formal completion date. Many of these students have gained 
skills which are generally, though not always, fewer than the total 
package of skills offered by the programs buc adequate for employment in 
w^ge-earning positions. In this report, these students are identilied# 
either ^^<? "Left Prior to Normal Completion Time with Marketable Skills" 
or ''Early Leavers with MarketaDle Skills". 
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The total niamber of students completing vocational education train- 
ing on all levels in thirty-seven States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico was 1,139,074; see Table 88. Over-all, the number of studeiits 
employed as a percent of total completions and early leavers with market- 
able skil.ls was 49,97 percent* Immediately above and below this mean were 
51.28 percent (Idaho) and 47.98 percent (Georgia). The highest percent was 
67.88 percent (Ohio). The lowest was 7.05 percent in Puerto Rico. However, 
the lowest State percent of students employed as a percent of total comple- 
tions and early leavers with marketable skills was 34.67 perce^^t (Oregon)* 

The number of students employed as a percent of the number availa*- 
ble for work was 95.50 percent. Immediately above and below this mean 
were 95.71 percent (Oklahoma) and 94.91 percent (Iowa). The highest per- 
cent was 98.63 percent in the District of Columbia. However, the highest 
State percent was 97.21 percent (Alaska). The lowest percent was 54.35 per- 
cent in Puerto Rico, but the lowest State percent was 77.53 percent (Maine). 
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Placement of projgram compl^tlor.o In secondary vocational education > 
The total uuinber of secondary vocational education completions was 739,053; 
see Table 89. The number of students employed as a percent of total com- 
pletions and early leavers wi"h marketable skills was 46.25 percent. Im- 
mediately above and below this mean were 46*44 percent (New Mexico) and 
45.88 percent (Michigan). The highest percent was 67.06 percent (New 
Jersey). The low^ist percent of students employed as a percent of total 
completions and early leavers with marketable skills was 12.08 t'^^^c^nt 
(Puerto Rico); 26.69 percent .(Wyoming) was the lowest State. 

The number of students employed as a percent of the number avail- 
able for work was 96.14 percent. Immediately abo^^e and below this mean 
were 98.84 percent (District of Columbia) and 95.56 percent (North Carolina). 
Tht lowest State percent was 70.15 percent (Oregon). 

Thirty- eight States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico 
reported data for both of the above categories. 

Placement of program completions in post-secondary vocational 
education. The total number of completions in post-secondary vocational 
education was 253,139; see Table 90. As a percent of total completions 
and early leavers with marketable skills, r.he number of stude^^ts employed 
was 55.96 percv^nt. Immediately above and below this mean were 58.57 per- 
cent (Georgia) *ind 5S.63 percent (Florida). The highest percent was 85.00 
percent (Vermont). The lowest percent was 5.53 percent (Puerto Rico), but 
the lowest percent in a State was 49.27 percent (Montana). 

The number of studen* employed as a percent of the number avail- 
able for work was 94.90 pc;rcent. Immediately above and below t^is mean were 
95.26 percent (Nebraska) and 94.15 percent (North Dakota). The highest 
percent ^*rs 98.94 p'^rcent (Arizona). The lowest percent was 55.15 percent 
(ruerto Rico), but the lowest State percent was 77.02 percent (Tennessee). 

In both of the above categories thirty-nine States, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico reported data. 
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Placement of program completions in adult vocational education . 
The number of adult vocational education completions was 156,137; Table 
91. In the following categories the number of States reporting was 
thirty-five. Also reporting were the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico. 

The number of students employed as a percent of total completions 
and early leavers with marketable skills was 56.53 percent. Immediately 
above and below this mean were 57. percent (Nevada) and 56.46 percent 
(Louisiana). The highest percent % • 89.74 percent (Delaware). The 
lowe3t was 2.08 percent (Puerto Rico), but the lowest State percent was 
41.36 percent (Michigan). 

The number of students employed as a percent of the number avail- 
able for work was 93.96 percent. Immediately above and below this mean 
were 93.98 percent (New Mexico) and 93.88 percent (South Dakota). The 
highest percent was 100.00 percent (Maine). The lowest was 56.43 percent 
(Puerto Rico), but the lowest State percent was 74.84 percent (Mississippi). 
Five States (Iowa, Maryland, New Hampshire, South Carolina, and Washington) 
do not offer adult preparatory programs and therefore are shown as 0.00. 



Summary of Placement of Proferam Completions . In siimmary, we 
see that over fifty percent of all persons gaining significant skills 
through training were employed; when considering only those persons who 
were available for work — that is, disallowing persons in higher educa- 
tion, persons in military service, and the like — over ninety percent 
were employed. 

Among the persons trained is a group composed of persons known 
to be unemployed; see column 8. On no table doelt the number unemployed, 
when calculated as a percent of completions and ea^^' leavers with mar- 
ketable skills, exceed 5.6 percent. While an in-dep^i comparison is not 
possible at this time, the secondary school trainees who were unemployed 
were only five percent of those completing or leaving early with market- 
able skills; among the high school general population, the percent is 
generally recognized as double that. 
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Placement of Persons Who Have Completed Programs in 
Each of the Occupational Areas 

This year Project Baseline has developed a set of tables showing 
the placement of students by the occupational areas in which they were 
trained. Figures are shewn for both those who completed a program and 
those who left early with marketable skills. 

This was done so that the placements and completions for each 
of the occupational areas could be related to the projected labor demand 
in each respective field, thereby showing still another effect of voca- 
tional education. 

Placement for agricultural education . The total number of students 
completing training in agriculture was 85,233; see Table 92. The number 
of students who left training prior to normal completion with marketable 
skills was 7,534. Data were available for thirty-seven States, the District 
of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of conq) let ions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 50.10 percent. The highest percent of employed 
students was 96.85 percent (Ohio). Immediately above and below the mean 
of 50.10 percent were Georgia (50.87 percent) and South Dakota (49.34 
percent). The lowest percent was 3.33 percent, in Puerto Rico, but the 
lowest State percent was 28.57 percent (Alaska). 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of the number known to be avail- 
able for work was 99.25 percent in agriculture. The highest percent re- 
ported was 100.00 percent (District of Columbia). The State with the 
highest percent was New Hampshire (99.31 percent). The lowest percent 
was 58.93 percent (Puerto Rico), but the low for a State was 68.90 per- 
cent (Oregon). 
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Placement for distributive education a The total nuiaber of 
students who completed training in distributive education was 125^131; 
see Table 93. The number of students who left training prior to normal 
completion with marketable skills was 10^771. Data were available for 
thirty-seven States and Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 52.83 percent. The highest percent was 87.84 
percent (Utah). The States immediately above and below the mean of 52.83 
percent were Nebraska (54.68 percent) and Georgia (52.01 percent). The 
lowest percent was 2.55 percent (Puerto Rico). However » the State low 
was 27.97 percent (Oregon). 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of the number known to be avail-^ 
able for work was 98.91 percent in distributive education. The highest 
percent was 100.00 percent » reported by Alaska. The lowest percent was 
59.63 percent (Puerto Rico) » but the State low was 75.21 percent (Oregon). 

Placement for health occupations . The total nuxober of students 
who completed training in health occupations was 75»495; see Table 94. 
The number of students who left training prior to normal completion with 
marketable skills was 5^123. Data were available for thirty^seven States » 
the District of Columbia^ and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 61.75 percent. The highest percent was 90.24 
percent (District of Coluinbia)» but the high State was 84.90 percent 
(Nebraska). The States Immediately above and below the mean of 61.75 
percent were Oregon (61.82 percent) and Wyoming (61.54 percent). The 
lowest percent was 11,89 percent (Puerto Rico), but the State low was 
16.74 percent » reported by South Carolina. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
nimiber of students employed as a percent of the number known to be 
available for work was 96.88 percent. The highest percent was 100,00 
percent (Nevada) . The States immediately above and below the mean of 
96.88 percent were Oregon (96.92 percent) and New Jersey (96.87 percent). 
The lowest percent was 65,18 percent (Puerto Rico)) but the low for a 
.^latS was 78.43 percent (South Carolina). 
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Placement for occupational home economics > The total number of 
students who completed training in occupational home economics was 52 » 184; 
see Table 95. The number of students who left training prior to normal 
completion with marketable skills was 4 ^98. Data were available for 
thirty-seven States i the District of Columbiaa and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or n^an (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 39.93 percent. The highest percent was 74.19 
percent (Wyoming). The States inmediately above and below the mean of 
39.95 percent were Arizona (41.53 percent) and California (38.36 percent). 
The lowest percent was 2.92 percent (Puerto Rico) » but the State low was 
14«33 percent (Oregon). 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed. as a percent of the number known to be 
i|2^<^Uable Cor wol:k'*i^kk^ 88'.S4 percent. The highest percent was 100.00 
^percent (Wyoming) . The States immediately above and below the mean of 
88.54 percent were Montana (88.57 percent) and Idaho (88.52 percent). 
The lowest percent was 26^44 percent (Puerto Rico)) but the State low 
was 56.41 percent (NebtrX^ka) . 

Placement for office occupations » The total number of students 
who completed training in office occupations was 423,811; see Table 96. 
The ntimber of students who left training prior to normal completion with 
marketable skills was 39 > 106. Data were available for thirty-seven 
States » the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 45.64 percent • The highest percent was 77.54 
percent (District of Columbia), but the State high was 68.62 percent 
(New Mexico). The States imnediately above and below the mean of 45.64 
percent were Nebraska (45.98 percent) and Virginia (45.44 percent). The 
lowest State percent was reported by Montana (27.34 percent). 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of the number known to be 
available for work was 92.00 percent. The highest percent was 98.62 
percent (District of Columbia), but the State high was 94.67 percent 
(North Carolina). Immediately above and below the mean of 92.00 per- 
cent were Mississippi (92.08 percent) and Connecticut (91.86 percent). 
The lowest percent was 51.64 percent (Puerto Rico), but the State low 
was 64.18 percent (Maine). 
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Placement for technical education . The total number of students 
who completed training in technical education was A5»054; see Table 97. 
The number of students who left training prior to normal completion with 
marketable skills was 9,339. Data were available for thirty-seven States, 
the District of ColuinbiA, and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early leavers 
with marketable skills was 56.64 percent. The largest percent was 86.34 
percent (Maine). Immediately above and below the mean of 56.64 percent 
were Georgia (57.56 percent) and Oklahoma (56.46 percent). The lowest 
percent was 0.00 percent, reported by the District of Columbia and Vermont, 
which do not offer technical education. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of the number known to be avail- 
able for work was 98.04 percent. The largest percent was 100.00 percent, 
reported by Alaska, California and Nebraska. The States immediately 
above and below the mean of 98.04 percent were Rhode Island (98.39 percent) 
and Mississippi (97.82 percent). The lowest percent was 0.00 percent, 
reported by the District of Columbia and Vermont. 

Placement for trade and industrial education . The total number 
of students who completed training in trade and industrial education was 
319,818; see Table 98. The nuinber of students who left training prior 
to normal completion with marketable skills was 30,251. Data were avail- 
able for thirty-six States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for the 
number of students employed as a percent of completions and early 
leavers with marketable skills was 49.56 percent. The highest percent 
was 71.33 percent (Pennsylvania). The States immediately above and 
below the mean of 49.56 percent were South Dakota (52.64 percent) and 
Michigan (49.16 percent). The lowest percent was 5.83 percent (Puerto 
Rico). However, the J ^tg low was 32.05 percent (Illinois). 

The national average or mean (based on data available) for che 
nuinber of students employed as a percent of the number known to be 
available for work was 98.45 percent. The highest percent was 99.77 
percent, reported by Alaska. The lowest percent was 58.61 percent 
(Puerto Rico), but the Jtate low was 84.57 percent (Oregon). 
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Summary of completions and placements . Summarizing completions 
and placements for tUe occupational areas 9 we find that the areas which 
trained and placed the largest number of persons were office occupations 
and trade and industrial education, which had completions and early 
leavers totaling 423,811 and 319,818 respectively. The other occu- 
pational area with a large number of completions was distributive edu- 
cation with 125,131. The completion figures can be assumed to be larger 
since only thirty-seven States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico made data available on completions to Project Baseline. 

Health occupations showed the highest percentage of placement at 
61.75 percent. The data are encouraging for this occupational area which 
is relatively new and rapidly developing. Perhaps the high placement 
figure is understandable when we consider four characteristics of the 
field. One, the instructors are almost always fully certified by both 
the appropriate health branch of the State Board and vocational education. 
Second, facilities and equipment are new and approved by both organi- 
zations. Third, persons completing training face a State board exam- 
ination in a recognized occupation. Four, the rapidly growing demand 
for workers in the health field provides wide placement opportunity. 



Comparison of the Projected Labor Demand with the Supply Created 
By Completions in Vocational Education 

The desire to further document the relationship between voca- 
tional training and the labor market has never been greater than now. 
Tables 99 and 100 were developed by the Project Baseline staff pursuant 
to a suggestion by one of the participants at a meeting with several 
State Directors of vocational education. Tables 99 and 100 include 
data available from twenty-two States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. 

The projected labor demands — the first set of columns at the 
left on both Tables 99 and 100 — were taken from the appropriate sections 
of the State plans for vocational education. The State plans were given 
to Project Baseline by the States. The middle set of coluiiu43 was taken 
from the appropriate sections of USOE forms 3139, copies of which were 
given Project Baseline by the States. The third set of columns is a 
simple percentage arrived at by dividing the appropriate columns of 
demand (first set) into supply (second set). For example, with Table 99 
the projected labor demand in agrictilture was for 156,543 persons; this 
was divided into 56,882 which is the labor supply produced by vocational 
education agriculture completions; the result is that supply was 36.34 
percent of demand. The same procedure was followed for Table 100 by 
dividing demands into placements. 

Comparison of projected labor demands with the labor supply pro- 
duced by vocational education completions in twenty-two States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico . The total projected labor demand 
in occupations for which training was offered in agricultural education 
was 156,543; see Table 99. The total of labor supply produced by com- . 
pletions was 56,882, or 36.34 percent of the projected labor demand. 
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Within the States* the highest percentage by which tha projected 
labor supply produced by agriculture education completions exceeded the 
projected labor demands with 726.95 percent (Utah). The lowest per- 
centage of projecced labor demand supplied by agriculture education com- 
pletions was percent (Ohio). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in distributive education was 287,310. The total 
of labor supply produced by completions was 56,280; thus the percentage 
of demand supplied by completions was 19.59 percent. 

Within the States, the highest percentage of projected demand 
supplied by distributive education completions was Washington which 
exceeded the demand by 98.00 percent. The lowest percentage of pro- 
jected labor demand supplied by distributive education completions was 
0.81 percent (District of Columbia), but the lowest percentage of demand 
satisfied in a State was 5.63 percent (Nebraska). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in health occupations was 122,562. The total of 
labor supply produced by completions was 30,007. Thus, the percentage 
of demand supplied by completions was 24.48 percent. 

Within the States, the highest percentage by which the pro- 
jected labor supply produced by health occupations completions exceeded 
the projected labor demands was 308.57 percent (Wyoming). The lowest 
percentage of projected labor demand supplied by health occupations 
completions was 9.56 percent (Georgia). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered ^n occupational home economics was 99,023. The 
total of labor supply produced by completions was 22,973; thus, the 
percentage of demand supplied by completions was 23.20 percent. 

Within the States, the highest percentage by which the pro- 
jected labor supply produced by occupational home economics completions 
exceeded the projected labor demands was 305.07 percent (Utah). The 
lowest percentage of projected labor demand supplied by occupational 
home economics completions was 0.72 percent (District of Columbia), but 
the lowest percentage of demand supplied by completions in a State was 
2.27 percent (South Carolina). — — — 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in office occupations, was 388,137. The total of 
labor supply produced by completions was 205,013; thus the percentage 
of demand supplied by completions was 52.82 percent. 

Within the States, the highest percentage by which the pro- 
jected labor supply produced by office occupations completions exceeded 
the projected labor demands was 136.11 percent (Wyoming). The lowest 
percentage of projected labor demand supplied by office occupations 
completions was 1.72 percent (District of Colusibla), but the lowest 
percentage of demand satisfied in a State was 8.42 percent (South 
Carolina) . 

\ 
\ 
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Table 99 - Comparison of Projected Labor Denands and Labor Supply Produced by Vocational Education 
Completions In Twenty-Two States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 1972 
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TOTAL 


156,543 


287,310 


122,562 


99,023 


388,137 


46,482 


696.181 


Alabama 


4,413 


0)027 


1,961 




4,903 


8,336 


981 


12,750 


Dlst* or c* 


y J*' 


4)465 


1,979 




9,267 


16,083 


1,284 


17,713 


Georgia 


6,601 


10,o55 


11,908 




r.,169 


32,606 


2,858 


40,484 


Idaho 


3,900 


3,650 


6vyO 




1,720 


4,800 


2,300 


2,570 


Illinois 


19,461 


50,500 


44, iOO 




21,400 


51,700 


4.000 


75 000 


Iowa 


12,600 


13,201 


3,500 




3,598 


12,172 


380 


10,077 


Louisiana 


4,713 


16,290 


7,480 




3,593 


21,343 


4,021 


29,413 


Maine 


0 


1,300 


300 




0 


1,900 


300 


2,300 


Mississippi 


6,524 


6,598 


2,207 




1,620 


7,892 


1,092 


19,443 


Montana 


870 


824 


916 




742 


2,122 


216 


1,790 


Nebraska 


16,648 


24,683 


3,739 




1,832 


20,324 


2,105 


38,478 


N« Dakota 


980 


825 


1,050 




200 


1,700 


300 


1,200 


Ohio 


54,322 


47,862 


8,446 




394 


57,348 


2,614 


121,802 


Oregon 


3,240 


5,534 


2,120 




490 


6,110 


140 


7,720 


Pennsylvania 


1,758 


20,615 


16,214 




9,772 


53,2^2 


12,738 


121,344 


Rhode Island 


100 


5,600 


300 




400 


3,800 


900 


5,800 


S« Carolina 


3,651 


16,612 


3,600 




26,264 


39,248 


4,900 


86,264 


S. Dakota 


3,751 


2,117 


932 




2,772 


3,693 


1,279 


22,128 


Tennessee 


6,382 


23,798 


6,446 




1,278 


20,535 


2,228 


44,315 


Utah 


141 


3,300 


1,000 




375 


4,500 


180 


5,450 


Washington 


997 


1,950 


978 




1,578 


6,723 


41 


8,129 


Wisconsin 


-1,087 


3,378 


751 




531 


6,060 


625 


16,516 


Wyoming 


485 


650 


35 




125 


900 


200 


1,500 


Puerto Rico 


6,000 


14,076 


2,000 




4,000 


5,000 


800 


3,995 




1 




1 


♦ 




I 


1 





3- Includes Projected Expansion and Replacement Needs. 
^Ornamental Horticulture only. 
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Table 99 - ContM 





Labor Suoolv Produced bv Vocational Education Comoletions in 1972-' 


States 


Ag. 


D£ 


Health 


Occupa- 
tional 
Home Ec. 


Office 


Tech. 


T & I 


•pm* AT 
iUiAL 


56,882 


56,280 


30,007 


22,973 


205,013 


19,185 


187, 


131 


Alabama 


5,126 


2,406 


1,135 


1,035 


0,027 


loo 


9 


,108 


Dist. of C. 


11 


36 


287 


6" 


276 


0 






Georgia 


4,380 


2,363 


1,139 


1,001 


18,469 


820 


7 


,118 


Idaho 


9:1 


542 


274 


32.1 


1,372 


128 




920 


Illinois 


6,090 


5,522 


4,764 


4,504 


42,161 


1,953 


49 


,667 


Iowa 


3,749 


1,557 


1,809 


277 


1,921 


363 


3 


,799 


Louisiana 


3,459 


3,503 


1,899 


849 


20,366 


939 


5 


,972 


Maine 


343 


416 


318 


199 


3,153 


161 


1 


.742 


Mississippi 


1,931 


1,358 


987 


1,027 


1,193 


310 


4 


.580 


Moatana 


790 


2.81 


461 


67 


2,560 


719 


2 


»«7 


Nebraska 


1,618 


1,390 


596 


93 


3,615 


183 


2 


.874 


N. Dakota 


746 


361 


527 


194 


1,922 


79 


1 


,477 


Ohio 


3,794 


6,176 


2,223 


1,413 


11,752 


698 


14 


.573 


Oregon 


1,496 


1,616 


1,223 


635 


7,691 


864 


5 


,717 


Pennsylvania 


2,732 


4,706 


3,178 


2,482 


30,247 


6,112 


22 


.068 


Rhode Island 


81 


348 


405 


54 


350 


128 




516 


S. Carolina 


2,768 


1,663 


478 


5% 


3,306 


180 


6 


.137 


S. Dakota 


677 


1,032 


366 


173 


704 


218 


1 


.267 


Tennessee 


6,283 


4,151 


1,443 


867 


10,120 


1,856 


13 


.156 


Utah 


1,166 


5,567 


790 


1,519 


4,977 


592 


5 


.124 


Washington 


2,097 


3,861 


2,527 


2,972 


14,879 


1,179 


6 


.337 


Wisconsin 


5,168 


2,017 


2.421 


711 


9,179 


1,035 


8 


.273 


Wyoming 


395 


304 


143 


31 


2,125 


128 


12 


571 


Puerto Rico 


991 


5,104 


614 


1,886 


6,648 


354 


.848 



3coiqpletions include Early Leavers with Marketable Skills. 
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Table 99 - Cont'd 









Percentage of Projected Labor Demand 










SuDDlied bv Vocatio 






in 1972 






Ag. 


DE 


Health 




^4 fix 


Tech. 


T & I 










tlonal 








States 








Home Ec. 








TOTAL 


36.34 


19.59 


24.48 




^0 ft9 

. o^ 


41.27 


26.88 


Alabama 


(SED 16.16) 


27,26 


57.88 


21.11 


72.30 


18.96 


71.44 


Dlst. o£ C. 


11.83 


.81 


14.50 


79 


1 79 


0.00 


4.80 


Georgia 


66.35 


22.18 


9.56 


AA 1 Q 


QA HA 
30 .OH 


*?Q AO 
/.O .07 


1 "J CO 


Idaho 


25.41 


14.85 


45.67 


1 ft AA 
lO .00 


90 

/o.3o 


5.5? 


35.80 


Illlaols 


31.29 


10.93 


10.80 


91 


fl1 

01.33 


48.83 


66.22 


Iowa 


29.75 


11.79 


51.69 


7.70 


15.78 


95.53 


37.70 


Lou slana 


73.39 


21.50 


25.39 


91 Al 
^ J .O J 


A9 
73 . HZ 


23.35 


20.30 


Maine 


(SED 343.00) 


32.00 


(SED 6.00) 




VdCiU 03.73 


m A7 
3 J .O / 


7'% 7A 
/3. /H 


Mississippi 


29.60 


20.58 


44.72 


Ai An 


1 ^ 19 
X3 . XZ 


28.39 


23.56 


Montana 


90.80 


34.10 


50.33 


9.03 


(SED 20.64) 


(SED 232.87) 


(SED 36.15) 


Nebraska 


9.72 


5.63 


15.94 


5.08 


17.79 


8.69 


7.47 


Dakota 


76.12 


43.76 


50.19 


97.00 


(SED 13.06) 


26.33 


(SED 23.08 


Ohio 


6.98 


12.90 


26.32 


(SED 258.63) 


20.49 


26.70 


11.96 


Oregon 


46.17 


29.20 


57.69 


(SED 29.59) 


(SED 25.88) 


(SED 517.14) 


74.05 


Pennsylvania 


(SED 55.40) 


22.83 


19.60 


25.40 


56.81 


47.98 


18.19 


Rhode Island 


81.00 


6.21 


(SED 35.00) 


13.50 


9.21 


14.22 


8.90 


S. Carolina 


75.81 


10.01 


13.28 


2.27 


8.42 


3.67 


7.11 


S. Dakota 


18.05 


48.75 


39.27 


6.24 


19.06 


17.04 


5.73 


Tennessee 


98.45 


17.44 


22.39 


67.84 


49.28 


83.30 


29.69 


Utah 


(SED 726.95) 


(SED 68.70) 


79.00 


(SED 305.07) 


(SED 10.60) 


(SED 228.89) 


94.02 


Washington 


(SED 110.33) 


<SED 98.00) 


(SED 158.38) 


(SED 88.34) 


(SED 121.31) 


(SED 2775.61) 


77.96 


Wisconsin 


(SED 475.44) 


59.71 


(SED 222.37) 


(SED 33.90 


(SED 51.47) 


(SED 65.60) 


50.09 


Wyoming 


81.44 


46.77 


(SED 308.57) 


24.80 


(SED 136.11) 


64.00 


38.07 


Puerto Rico 


16.52 


36.26 


30.70 


47.15 


(SED 32.96) 


44.25 


(SED 221.60) 



Note: SED - Supply Exceeds Demand 



Source: State Plans for Vocational Education Part II, Long Range Plans. (Various States). 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3139, U.S. Department of Health, Education, & Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., FY 1972. 
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The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered In trade and Industrial education was 696,181. The 
total of labor supply produced by completions was 187,131; thus, the 
percentage of demand supplied by completions was 26.88 percent. 

Within the States, the highest percentage by which the projected 
labor supply produced by trade and Industrial education completions ex- 
ceeded the projected labor demands was 221.60 percent (Puerto Rico). 
The highest percentage in a State exceeding the demand was 36.15 percent 
(Montana). The lowest percentage of projected labor demand supplied by 
completions was 4.80 percent (District of Columbia). The lowest per- 
centage in a State was 5 . 73 percent (South Dakota) . 

Comparison of the projected labor demands with the placements 
of completions in vocational education in twentv-two States* the District 
of Columbia* and Puerto Rico. Table 100 . The total of projected labor 
demand in occupations for which training was offered in agricultural 
education was 156,543; placements of completions numbered 29,449, or 
18.81 percent of projected demand. Within the States, the highest per- 
centage by which the placements exceeded demand was 317.94 percent 
(Wisconsin). The lowest percent of projected demand filled by place- 
ments was 0.55 percent (Puerto Rico), but the lowest State percentage 
was 4.87 percent (Ohio). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in distributive education was 287,310. The total 
of placements was 29,757 or 10.36 percent of projected demand. Within 
the States, the highest percentage by which the placements exceeded 
demand was 48.18 percent (Utah). The lowest percent of projected demand 
filled by known placements of completions was 0.58 percent (District of 
Columbia), but the lowest State percent was 3.08 percent (Nebraska). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in health occupations was 122,562. The total of 
placements was 19,293, or 15.74 percent of projected demand. Within 
the State-s, the highest percentage by which the placements exceeded 
demand was 151.43 percent (Wyoming). The lowest percent of projected 
demand filled by placements was 2.22 percent (South Carolina). 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in occupational home economics was 99,023. The 
total of placements was 9,175 or 9.27 percent of the projected demand. 
Within the States, the highest percentage by which the placements ex- 
ceeded demand was 107.87 percent (Ohio). The lowest percentage of 
projected demand filled by known placements of completions was 0.39 
percent (District of Columbia), but the lowest State percent was 1.00 
percent (South Carolina) . 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in office occupations was 388,137. The total of 
placements was 95,152 or 24.52 percent of the projected demand. Within 
the States, the highest percentage by which placements met the demand 
was 93.46 percent (Washington). The lowest percentage of projected 
demand filled by known placements was 1.33 percent (District of Colunbia) , 
but the lowest State percentage of projected demand filled by known 
placements was 3.77 percent (South Carolina). 
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XablA 100 - Percent of Projected Demands Filled by Placements of Vocational Education Completions 
in Twenty-Two States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico, 1972 







Proje 


cted Labor Demands by Service Area for 1972 


Ag. 




Health 


Occupa- 
tional 
Home Ec, 


Office 


Tech* 


T & 1 
696,181 


TOTAL 


156,543 


287,310 


izz,5b2 


99,023 


388,137 


* * — - - . 

46,482 


Alabama 


4,413 


8,827 


1 
t 




o,33o 


981 


12,750 


Dist, Of C. 


93I 


4,465 


1 Q7Q 




io,Uoi 


1,284 


17,713 


Georgia 


6,601 


10,655 


'. 11 QOft 






2,858 


40,484 


Idaho 


3,900 


3,650 


i 600 


1,720 


4,800 


2,300 


2,570 


Illinois 


19,461 


50,500 


I 44,100 

j 


21,400 


51,700 


4,000 


75,000 


I ova 


12,600 


13,201 


! 3,500 


3-598 


19 179 


JOU 


1U,077 


Louisiana 


4,713 


16,290 


7,480 


3,593 


21 343 


A 091 


OQ A1 1 


Maine 


0 


1,300 


300 


0 


1,900 


300 


2,300 


Mississippi 


6,524 


6,598 


2,207 


1,620 


7-892 


1 009 


1 Q AA*^ 


Montana 


0 /u 




916 


742 


2,122 


216 


1,790 


Nebraska 


16,648 


24,683 


3,739 


1,832 


20,324 


2.105 


38,478 


Sim uaKoca 




QIC 


1,050 


200 


1,700 


300 


1,200 


Ohio 


54,322 


47,862 


8,446 


394 


57,348 


2,614 


121,802 


Oregon 


3,240 


5,534 


2.120 


490 


6,110 


140 


7,720 


Pennsylvania 


1,758 


20,615 


16,214 


9,772 


53,242 


12,738 


121,344 


Rhode Island 


100 


5,600 


300 


400 


3,800 


900 


5,800 


S. Carolina 


3,651 


16,612 


3,600 


26,264 


39,248 


4,900 


86,264 


S« Dakota 


3,751 


2,117 


932 


2,772 


3,693 


1,279 


22,128 


Tennessee 


6,382 


23,798 


6,446 


1,278 


20,535 


2,228 


44,315 


Utah 


141 


3,300 


1,000 


375 


4,500 


180 


5,450 


Washington 


997 


1,950 


978 


1,578 


6,723 


41 


8,129 


Wisconsin 


-1,087 


3,378 


751 


531 


6,060 


625 


16,516 


Wyoming 


485 


650 


35 


125 


900 


200 


1,500 


Puerto Rico 


6,000 


14,076 


2,0CO 

1 


4,000 


5,000 


800 


3,995 



Ornamental Hortictilture only. 
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Table 100 - Cont'd 





Placements of Vocational Education Completions in 1972^ 


Ag. 


D£ 


Health 


Occupa- 
tional 
Home £c. 


Office 


Tech. 


T '& I 




29, 


,AA9 


29,757 


19,293 


9,175 


95,152 


11,489 


91,A90 




2, 


,747 


1,AA9 


792 


317 


3,043 


113 


6,105 




Dlst. of C. 




4 


26 


259 


36 


214 


0 


537 




Georgia 


2. 


,233 


1,229 


755 


444 


7,825 


472 






Xdaho 




48A 


257 


21'' 


185 


A9I 


108 


590 




Til 4n/\4 o 


3, 


,298 


2,843 


3,255 


1,974 


20,733 


1,A01 


15,919 




Iowa 


1 


,A7A 


996 


1,169 


160 


1,180 


176 


2,A86 




Louisiana 


1, 


,622 


1,930 


1,364 


316 


6,400 


239 


2,0A7 




Maine 




166 


239 


246 


91 


i,A12 


139 


1,072 




rxissxssxppi 




9A9 


597 


742 


636 


651 


22A 


2,507 




Montana 




36A 


131 


20o 


il 


/UU 




1,189 




Nebraska 




890 


760 


506 


22 


1,662 


1A7 


1,580 








336 


158 


359 


71 


758 


46 


9A2 




Ohio 


2 


,6A6 


A, 158 


1,567 


819 


7,76A 


562 


10,063 




Oregon 




A7A 


A52 


756 


91 


2,203 


511 


2,2A1 




Pennsylvania 


1 


,693 


2,802 


2,07A 


1,10A 


18,A31 


3,665 


15,7A2 




Rhode Island 




53 


207 


328 


30 


218 


61 


330 




S. Carolina 


1 


,652 


790 


80 


263 


1,A79 


53 


2,8A8 




S. Dakota 




33A 


502 


296 


50 


333 


lAA 


667 




Tennessee 


2 


,968 


2.309 


752 


285 


5,9A8 


1,379 


8,362 




Utah 




528 


A,890 


A07 


6AA 


1,808 


274 


2,860 




Washington 




901 


1,665 


1,665 


1,128 


6,283 


619 


3,350 




Wisconsin 


3 


,A56 


1,1A3 


1,337 


AOO 


3,992 


619 


A,5A5 




Wyoming 




lAA 


9A 


88 


23 


729 


88 


301 




Puerto Rico 




33 


130 


73 


55 


895 


77 


749 





2Flacements Include those placed in field for which trained or related field and those placed 
in non-related field. Those placed in a non-related field are counted in the occupational area in 
which Chey were trained. 
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Tabic 100 - Cont'd 







Percent of Projected Demand Filled by 
Knovm Placements of Vocational Education Completions in 1972 


States 


Ag. 


DE 


Haalth 


Occupa- 
tional 
HmkR. 


Office 


Tech. 


T & I 


TOTAL 


18.81 


10.36 


15.74 


9.27 


24.52 


24.72 


13.14 


Alabama 
Dist. of C. 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 


62.25 
4.30 
33.83 
12. Al 
16.95 


16.42 

CO 
.30 

11.53 
7.04 
5.63 


40.39 
13.09 

6.34 
36.17 

7.38 


6.47 
.39 
20.47 
10.76 

9.22 


36.50 
1.33 
24.00 
10.23 
'♦0.10 


11.52 
0.00 

16.52 
4,70 

35.03 


47.88 
3.03 
11.01 
22.96 
21.23 


Iowa 

Louisiana 
Maine 

Mississippi 
Montana 


3A.A2 
(SEO 166.00) 
1A.55 
A1.8A 


1 1 tk^ 

18.38 
9.05 
15.90 


18.24 
82.00 
33.62 
22.49 


8.79 
(SED 91.00) 
39.26 
4.18 


29.99 
74.32 
8.25 
32.99 


5.94 
46.33 
20.51 
(SED 72.22) 


6.96 
46.61 
12.89 
66.42 


Nebraska 
N. Dakota 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 


5.35 
3A.29 

A. 87 
1A.63 
96.30 


3.08 
19.15 
8.69 
8.17 
13.59 


13.53 

34.19 
18.55 
35.66 
12.79 


1.20 
35.50 
(SED 107.87) 
18.57 
11.30 


8.18 

44.59 
13.47 
36.06 
34.62 


6.98 

15.33 
21.50 

(SED 265.00) 

28,77 


4.11 
78.50 
8.26 

29.03 
12.97 


Rhode Island 
S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Utah 


53.00 
A5.25 
8.90 
A6.51 
(SED 274. A7) 


3.70 
4.76 
• 23.71 
9.70 
(SED 48.18) 


(SED 9.33) 
2.22 
31.76 
11.67 
40.70 


7.50 
1.00 
1.80 
22.30 
(SED 71.73) 


5.74 
3.77 
9.02 
28.97 
40.18 


6.78 
1.08 
11.26 
61.89 
(SED 52.22) 


5.69 
3.30 
3.01 
18.87 
52.48 


Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


90.37 
(SED 317.94) 
29.69 
.55 


85.38 
33.84 

14.46 
.92 


(SED 70.25) 
(SED 78.03) 

(SEO 151.43) 
3.65 


71.48 
75.83 

18.40 
1.38 


93.46 
65.87 

81.00 
17.90 


(SED 14^|. J^) 

44.00 
9.63 


41.21 
27.52 

20.07 
18.75 



Note: SED - Simply Exceeds Demand 

Source: State Plans for Vocational Education Part II, Long Range Plans. (Various States). 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3139, U.S. Department of Health, Education & Welfare 
Washington, D.C, FY 1972. wexiare. 
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The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in technical education was 46,A82. The total of 
placements was 11,489 or 24.72 percent of the projected demand. Within 
the States, the highest percentage by which the placements exceeded demand 
was 1,409.76 percent (Washington). In the District of Columbia, there 
were no completions, so the demand was not satisfied. The lowest State 
percentage of projected demand filled by known placements was 1.08 per- 
cent (South Carolina) . 

The total of projected labor demand in occupations for which 
training was offered in trade ard industrial education was 696,181. The 
total of placements was 91,490 or 13.14 percent of the projected demand. 
Within the States, the highest percentage by which the placements met 
the demand was 78.50 percent (North Dakota). The lowest percentage was 
3.01 percent (South Dakota). 

Comparison of suppIv and demand . From the comparison of demand 
and supply, we find that vocational education is playing an important 
role in meeting the demands of the labor market. Persons with compe- 
tencies permitting them to be productive in the labor market ~ comr 
pleters or early leavers with marketable skills — represent no less than 
19.59 percent of the labor supply in an occupational area and as high as 
52.82 percent as shown on Table 99. 

After sub tracing the numbers of persons who do not enter the 
labor market, vocational trainees who become employed fill a significant 
percentage of the projected labor demand ~ from a low of 9.27 percent 
in occupational home economics to 24.72 percent in technical education, 
as shown on Table 100. 

Examination of Tables 99 and 100 reveals that in about fifty in- 
stances the supply of persons coming from an occupational area exceeded 
the projected labor demand. 

A closer examination of the methodology in three areas is sug- 
gested ~ data collection and analysis, projecting of labor demands, and 
factors affecting enrollment which will in turn permit tailoring of the 
o rber of completions and placements to the availability of jobs. 

The introduction to this section on completion and placement 
stated that placement is a valid measure of the utility of vocational 
education. Placement is useful as a measure for validating training 
for persons completing a traditional program. Other types of programs 
are being developed which are less traditional and even unconventional. 

As a public institution, vocational education offers services 
to societal members, both youths and adults. These societal members 
have considerable freedom in electing if, when, where, how, and for how 
long they will utilize the services of vocational education. On occa- 
sion, people find program operation too structured and vocational edu- 
cators try to make their program more flexible so as to make training more 
acceptable and readily available to the public. When this adjustment 
is effective, the tone of the programs becomes one of "come when you can, 
stay as little or as long as you like, leave when you want to or feel 
you have to". 
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A by-product of this flexible approach Is a difficulty In 
accounting for the validity of the training when established methodology 
is applied. Unlike a structured occupational curriciilum which is open 
only to those seeking direct entiy into a specific postlon in the labor 
market, a modem vocat:lFonal curriculum with flexible scheduling permits 
persons to enroll who have a variety of learning objectives. For a 
group of persons holding objectives which are more traditional, specific 
occupational training and immediate placement is desirable. And tradi- 
tional modes of training followed by placement and accountability reporting 
will continue to be useful. 

Another group is con^osed of persons with different objectives. 
Some persons will desire to experience an occupation, to explore it as 
a possible career. Still others in this second group will want to explore 
several occupations. And many, particularly adults, will engage only 
in short courses to build specific skills or enroll in a regular pro- 
gram to strengthen or broaden competencies in some phase of their occu- 
pation or cluster. For persons with such objectives, and who move in 
and out of vocational education in rather short order, traditional place- 
ment and follow-up is of very limited use. New methods of accountability 
need to be developed. 



CLUSTER TAXOMOM!? 

The nineteen clusters on the following pages represent a new 
way of subdividing the world of work; it is a new taxon<»ay. The purpose 
of developing the new taxonomy is given in the Interim report by the 
person mainly responsible for development of the taxonon^. Dr. David 
Fretwell, State Department of Education, Oregon: 

The purpose of this grouping is primarily to bring 
together related USOE code groups on a coiiq>etency 
basis in order that common elements can be identified 
for high school career education program development. 
Each USOE code group in the booklet Vocational Educa- 
tion Occupations has been Included in the clusters 
outlined on the following pages. These code groups 
are occupatlonally defined in the USOE code book; 
therefore, in essence the clusters hopefully re- 
present a grouping of occupations having 
conopetencles. An occupational analysis of key occu* 
patlons In each of the USOE code groups Included In 
clusters can be cooq^leted. The cottnon tasks can be 
Identified and used to develop core currlculun guide- 
lines for each cluster* 

The taxonony Is Intended to be useful to vocational educators 
In at least two ways. First, the taxonomy provides a focus for re- 
orienting training programs away from the specific job title orientation, 
and toward the cluster approach* As suggested In the quote from Dr. 
Fretwell *s report, each cluster la based on commonly held competencies. 
As the competencies are made explicit, instruction can be developed. 
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The taxonoiqy is aUo Intended to promote a higher degree of 
compatibility between U.S. Office of Education instructional code numbers 
and U.S. Department of Labor Dictionary of Occupational Titles code nuor 
bers. The improved compatibility would facilitate linking of training 
programs, via USOE numbers, with USDL data on the world of work. For 
example, officials in Oregon are currently linking USOE numbers with 
State Employment Service data to develop State trends. Officials are 
also linking Oregon vocational education data with the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to view State data in light of national employment 
trends . 

Vocational education enrollment in agriculture cluster . The 
highest percent of enrollment in the agriculture cluster was 22.53 per- 
cent (Texas); see Table 101. Immediately above and below the mean of 
6.48 percent were Ohio (7.07 percent) and Virginia (6.14 percent). 
Nearest the median was Virginia (6.14 percent). In one case there was 
no enrollment in the agriculture cluster (District of Columbia), but 
the lowest percent of enrollment in a State was 0.14 percent in Alaska. 

Vocational education en:.'ollment in marketing cluster . The 
highest percent of enrollment in the marketing cluster was 17*91 percent 
(Virginia); see Table 102. Immediately above and below the mean of 
5.52 percent were Texas (5.64 percent) and Wyoming (5.36 percent). The 
State nearest the median was Missouri (4.32 percent). The lowest per- 
cent of enrollment in the marketing cluster was 1.65 percent (New 
Hampshire) . 

Vocational education enrollment in health cluster . The highest 
percent of enrollment in the health cluster was 8.57 percent (Iowa); see 
Table 103. Immediately above and below the mean of 3.33 percent were 
California (3.55 percent) and Colorado (3.00 percent). The lowest per- 
cent of enrollment in the health cluster was 1.02 percent (South Carolina) . 

Vocational education enrollment in food service cluster . The 
higihest percent of enrollment in the food service cluster was 11.21 per- 
cent (Indiana) ; see Table 104. The States immediately above and below 
the mean of 3.54 percent were West Virginia (3.83 percent) and Arkansas 
(3.43 percent). Also near the mean was Puerto Rico (3.44 percent). 
Nearest the median was New Jersey (3.31 percent). The lowest percent 
of enrollment in the food service cluster was 0.04 percent (Connecticut). 

Vocational education enrollment in accounting cluster . The 
highest percent of enrollment in the accounting cluster was 9.46 percent 
(Massachusetts); see Table 105. Immediately above and below the mean 
of 3.32 percent were Delaware (3.46 percent) and West Virginia and New 
Jersey (3.31 percent). The State nearest the median was Florida (2.33 
percent). Also near the median was Puerto Rico (2.25 percent). In one 
case there was no enrollment in the accounting cluster (District of Col- 
uinbia), but the lowest percent of enrollment in a State was 0.24 percent 
in Rhode Island* 
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• r.S. i>ffirH nf Kducfitinn ForP. 1118, U.S. Department of Health. Wucotion. & 
Welfir'i, Waahington, D.C. . n 1-^72. (Various States*). 

Clu«ter Taxonomy pr^parei* by Oregon Oepartncnt of Education. Division of 
Vocailoiul Education, Portland. Or«gon. 
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Tabic 102 - Vov'af *n.jl ".<Mc.\t<oti *nrollncnt In "arkct^n. Clur.tor As a "m'cnt 
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^BaHcd oa the new Orei»t)n Cluster Taxonomy. 
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CltiHttr Tanonony prepared by Oregon Department of V.dncH. 
VocatlotWl Education. Portland, OrcRon. 
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Table 101 • Vocational Education EnrollMllt in Uaalth Cluster mm a Parcant of 
Total Vocational Education Snrollmant* 197l->72^ 
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^a«d on the nev Oregon Cltiater Taxonoiiy. 
^•ae totala do not Include tpeclal prograaa. 
^Includea 2,470 duplication within occupational area<«. 
^Include* 1,233 duplication within occupational areaa. 
^Includes 4,162 duplication within occupational areaa. 

Include* 6,659 duplication within occupational araaa. 

Includaa 5.390 duplication within occupational areaa. 

Includea 11,371 duplication within occupational areaa. 
j^Includaa 4,324 duplication within occupational areas. 

Includea 33,029 duplication within occupational araaa. 

Inrludea 366 duplication within occupational arean. 

Source? U.S, Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. OepartMnt of Health, Education. 
L Welfare, Waahington, O.C., Ff 1972. <Variou» Stataa). 

Cluater Taxonomy prepared by Oregon Department of Education, Dlvlalon of 
Vocational Education* Portland, Oregon. 
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3EST CU' > AVAlLAPlt 



Tibl« lOA - Vocational Educatl.^n EnroUaent in Pood Servlc* CluaUr a« a 
Percent o£ Total Vocational Education Kntollacnt, 1971-721' 
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Uklahoaa 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


412,007^ 
i;8.766 
123.9 16 
>31.782^ 
19.992 


12.660 
2.318 
1,527 
9,750 
417 


3.07 
l.<)5 
1.07 
2.94 
2.09 




29 
40 
49 
32 
38 


S» Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 


lU 1 .f>l J 

22,287 
151,226 

133,90r° 

17,269^^ 
269,799 
250,802 

63,312 
253,495 


1 ,437 
1,007 
2.671 
32.844 
a. 029 


1.41 
4.52 
1.77 
5.27 
6.00 




44 
17 
42 
14 
12 


Vernon t 
Virginia 
Washington 
tf. Virginia 
Wl8con«in 


1,258 
3,615 
10,694 
2,428 
7,737 


7.28 
1.34 
4.26 
3,83 
3*05 




8 

/:7 
20 
23 
30 


Wyoming 
Puarto Rico 


17,694 
96.832 


509 
3,331 


2.88 
1.44 




33 
24 



JIased on the new Oregon Cluster Taxono'sy, 

These totals do not Include special prograna. 

ancludea 2,470 duplication within occupational areas. 

^ncludes 1,233 duplication within occupational areas, 
g^ncludea 4,162 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Includes 6,659 duplication within occupational areas, 
^tncxudes 5,390 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Includes 11,371 duplinatlon within occupational areas. 
^^Includes 4,324 duplication within occupational areas, 
jjincludes 33,029 duplication within occupational areas. 

Includes 366 duplication within occupational areas. 

Sour eel U.S. Office of Kducation Porta 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Rduca- 
tlon» & Welfare. Washington, D.C., FY 1972. (Various States). 

Cluster Taxonony prepared by Oregon DepartiMnt of Education, Division 
ot Vo«atioMl Sdttcatlon* Portland* Oragon, 
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TabU 105 • Vroatlonal Education EnroUment In Accounting Clutter ab < 
Percent of Total Vocational sauoation Enrollment, 1971*72 



Staten 


tot .11 

V< it 1 i.\n.t \ 

Kduratlcn 
Enrol iment 


T.»tal 

A« K i)unt t ng 
Kdiu'stion , 
Enrollfflent" 


T.»tal A.'. ouMting 
I'nrol Intent -s a 
Percent of Tv»tal 
Vocational Edvica* 
tlon Enrol Inent 


Rank Order 




10,053,420 


333,414 


3*32 




A I ahama 

Alaska 

Arlzv*na 

Arkansas 

California 


157, 7Ab 
^0,92f» 
U)2,fl06 
1 1(},^J!4 
1,221,509 


2.058 
884 
80f> 

1 ,822 
45,498 


U30 
A,22 
.78 

3.72 


37 
1) 
45 
34 
15 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
De lauar« 
Dlst. »>f C. 
Florida 


101,521 
127,h09 
37,323 
10 ,81 1 
511,750 


1,708 
5,479 
1,290 

0 

11,913 


1,68 
4«29 
3.46 
0 ,00 
2.33 


33 
12 
18 
52 
26 


Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
I Minimi. 4 
Indiana 


40,142 
5i,146 
59 S, 879 
154,556 


16,719 
2,719 
313 

46 , 340 
2,114 


5.72 
6,77 
.94 
7.78 
1.37 


8 
3 

44 
2 

36 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lou Is 1 ana 


1)3,442 
100,052-4 
1«9,031^ 
:Vu,3l2 


1,545 
2,040 
1,713 
9,940 
i,7lO 


1.16 
2^4 
KOI 
5A4 
5.73 


39 
30 
42 

Q 

7 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


166,0 32 
163,799 
34^,985 
23^,334 
109,561 


:,988 
15,502 
9,648 
4,813 
840 


1*20 
V 

2.H1 

2.ns 

.77 


38 
1 

23 
29 
46 


MlS!}ouri 
Montana 
Sebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


16;..»>25 
J2. : 
68i /!*f» 
27 2Tt 
25,* 110 


3,989 
1,J27 
392 

Am 

1,619 


2.45 
4.11 
.57 
1.61 
6.48 


25 
14 
49 
35 
4 


Sew Jersey 
Sew Mexico 
Stw York 
S. Carolina 
N. Dakota 


310,1?., 

52, J 
754,489, 
436,016 ' 

)2,637 


10,2St) 
<i()l 
40,4 74 

72i 


3.31 
1.15 
5.36 
.70 
2.23 


19 
40 
10 
48 

28 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Orvgon 

Pennsv I vdnia 
Rhode Island 


412,007 
118,766'* 
U3,936 
>31 ,782 
19,S92 


10,-^18 
l,l4i 
4,310 

17 22 3 
48 


2.55 
.97 
1.M8 
5. I** 
.24 


24 
43 
17 
11 
51 


S* Carolina 
S* Dakota 
Tenneftsee 
Texan 
Utah 


101,615 
22,287 
151,226 
621, 2u 

n3,9ojio 


1.164 
65 
2,634 
4,662 
4,164 


I.IS 
.29 

1.74 
.75 

3.n 


41 
50 
31 

'47 

21 


Venoont 
Virginia 
VaHhlngton 
U, Virginia 
Wisconsin 


17.26911 
269.799 
250.802 

63.312 
253.495 


518 
4,652 
15,329 
2,098 
9,285 


3.00 
1.72 
6.11 
3.3i 
3.66 


22 
32 
6 
20 
16 


Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


17,694 
96.832 


1.126 
2,174 


6,36 
2.25 


3 
27 



^Based on the new Oregon Cluater Taxonomy. 

jrhese totals do not include tpccial programs. 

^Includes 2,470 duplication within occupational areas. 

^Includta 1,233 duplication within occupational areas. 

gincludea 4,162 dupUration within occupational areas. 

y includes 6,659 duplication within occupational areas, 

^Includes 5,390 duplication within occupational areas, 

^Include* 11,371 duplication within occupational areas, 
j^jlncludes 4.324 duplication within occupational areaa, 
j^Ineludes 33.029 duplication within occupations! areas. 
Includes 366 duplication within occupational areas. 

Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, t!,S. Department of Health, Education, 
4 Wtflfare, Washington, D,C,. FY 1972 » (Various States), 

Cluster Taxonomy prepared by Oregon Department of Education, DIvIsIom of 
Vocational Education. Portland. Oregon* 
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Vocational education enrollment in clerical cluster . The high- 
est percent of enrollment in the clerical cluster was 19.03 percent 
(Maryland); see Table 106. Illinois was at the mean of 6.09 percent. 
Nearest the median was Wyoming (A. 74 percent). In one case there was 
no enrollment in the clerical cluster (Puerto Rico) , but the lowest 
percent of enrollment in a State was 1.27 percent in South Dakota. 

Vocational education enrollment in secretarial cluster . The 
highest percent of enrollment in the secretarial cluster was 32.37 per- 
cent (Connecticut); see Table 107. Immediately above and below the mean 
of 11. A7 percent were Hawaii (11.59 percent) and Indiana (11.44 peifcent). 
The State nearest the median was Pennsylvania U0.79 percent). The low- 
est percent of enrollment in the secretarial cluster was 0.46 percent 
(Rhode Island). 

Vocational education enrollment in industrial mechanics cluster. 
The highest percent of enrollment in the industrial mechanics cluster 
was 21.58 percent (Alabama); see Table 108. Florida was at the mean of 
7.36. The State nearest the median was Tennessee (7.10 percent). The 
lowest percent of enrollment in the industrial mechanics cluster was 
4.01 percent (V^oming) . 

Vocational education enrollment in construction cluster . The 
highest percent of enrollment in the construction cluster was 14.70 per- 
cent (Hawaii); see Table 109. Immediately above and below the mean of 
3.95 percent were Connecticut (4.00 percent) and South Dakota (3.87 per- 
cent). The State nearest the median was Virginia (3.29 percent). The 
lowest percent of enrollment in the construction cluster was 1.09 per- 
cent (Arizona). 

Vocational education enrollment in electricity - electronics 
cluster . The highest percent of enrollment in the electricity - 
electronics clnst-pr was 10.94 percent (Mississippi); see Table 110. At 
the mean of 3.47 percent was Rhode Island. Nearest the median was Florida 
(3.36 percent). The lowest percent of enrollment in the electricity - 
electronics cluster was 1»17 percent (Wyoming). 

Vocational education enrollment in metals cluster . The largest 
percent to which vocational education enrollment in the metals cluster 
was part of total vocational education enrollment was 5.86 percent (West 
Virginia); see Table 111. The States immediately above and below the 
mean of 2.88 percent were South Carolina (3.00 percent) and Montana 
(2.85 percent). The State nearest the median was Montana (2.85 percent). 
The lowest percent was 1.00 percent (Puerto Rico), but 1.11 percent 
(Arizona) was the smallest percent reported by a State. 

Vocational education enrollment in child care cluster. The 
largest percentage to which vocational education enrollment in the child 
care cluster was part of total vocational education enrollment was 5.70 
percent (Arizona); see Table 112. The States immediately above and below 
the mean of 2.12 percent were Minnesota (2.16 percent) and Kansas (1.96 
percent) . In one case there Wcis no enrollment in the child care cluster 
(Rhode Island). 
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TiHle )0h • Viv.it tonal KJui-at tim Knrollaiunt In ('U*rUMt C!u»tvf Pfrcvnt 
• -'tal V.»c it '.'n.il Kduc«tl«»n nr-'I 1«m.mu, :*>"*N','* 



Vf. .It t.»n.U 
Kdu.Mt i.m 



I. 'Hi 

t U*ri. .il j 
Mm' at ton ^ i 
KnTollment" I 



l-nr.«l l.ttt'nt .n .t 
Pert'eftt ff Total 
Vovatl.m.il UltuM- 



1 



4. 



h,09 



Alib.i-.a 


] 


1 
1 


} 


1 


Al(i>«k.i 




; 




: 4^ 


Arizona 




1 2,hh8 


1 ,tiO 


1 43 


AritansaH 






j 1.8i 


i 




I 1 » 1 1 \t\U 


' J aM , \ 


1 1 1 •i9 


I 


• • 


1 1(1 } , "ij I 


9,97! 


I 

1 9,8;: 


1 c 






J,Olh 


! •'>8 


I 


L)f* .iware 








! u 


Ot»t. C. 


j ;(),KM 


; 






r . or lud 


I 7 1 1 • 7 


l7,hSS 




1 )9 

j 


^Tiila 






! . V 


I 


Hciwvi 1 1 




i,:94 




t 10 






^ MSI 


!• 


1 ^« 


IMtnctH 


j ^9S.H-i# 








InJtau^i 




b,9l 1 


I 4.i7 


j 


I "W-l 




I >v.\ 




1 








; 'i.i'i 




Kentu. kv 




I 1J,90J 


1 7>i 


! >' 


U>ut'«t')n.i 




lh,19h 


1 9,;^ 


i \ 


Matnv 


1 »9,ftafl 


;i,-»9: 




; ' 


V.irv . (tnu 


I 


ii,^9n 


1 19.*^J 


J 

1 1 


M^rt •Jjoh-trtct til 




J ^^,981 




1 


Ml hijian 


1 i^:, 


:?*,iis 




1 


*1inn«sota 




9, IS* 






MtSStHtf Ippt 


J ;09,>f>' 
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i 
1 










19 


Montana 






h.h9 




N^hr tiskii 




4 , ^ IH 


ft , 8^ 




Nevada 




1, U4 


A. IV 


10 


Svw Hanpshlr** 




:,u' 




8 










2 1 


Sfw Moxt.'O 




J, jn2 






Sew York 




A4,ni7 




21 


N. Carolina 






;.8? 


48 


N. U4kut4 




I , J J9 




52 


Ohio 




lfr,87« 


A, HI • 


^i 


Ok 1 .mticta 










I'rcj^iin 




:n,:o: 


rt.?i 


9 








ft , '♦h 


17 


Rh.Hie inland 


19,4s.' 


#>7I 




Uit 


S. Carolina 


101, 


4. J41 


4.27 


28 


S. Dakota 


22,2H7 




1.27 


51 


Tf>nneft4ee 




<),i:4 




3S 






I7,ini 




A2 


>t.ih 


I IJ,9"1 


3,197 


}*88 


17 


Vf mont 




S2<v 


I.O'i 


Al 


VUKlnia 


2f>9,799 


!J,8H7 


4,78 


25 


VaRhinRttin 




17,8^^ 


7,12 


12 


Virginia 






10.67 


4 


WlRt'onnln 


2S J,49-) 




ft.>sl 


;ft 


Mvunilni;* 


17,f9:» 


8i8 


^.74 


26 






(1 


o.nn 


52 



'.bas«d on the new Oregon Clunter Taxunnmy. 
*'Th«B« totals do not Inciud* npeclal prngrama* 
^Include* dupUcrttlrtn of 10 in offire ar<>aft* 
^Includes 2,470 dupll<*jtiun within occupational ar^aM* 
^Include* U2'}3 duplication within oicup.ititm.nl irenHt 
Inv'ludeL 4,162 dupliOi9tlon within tu-rup/i'' lonAl iir«>aM, 
^Incliidefl 6,659 dupUcatlnn within or "in.itiona I arran. 
^Includes 5, J90 dupUc.ulon within urt'upatlnnal areaft. 
'^Include* 11,571 duplication within occu,-^atlnnal ar^aa, 
}^lnclude>3 4,)24 duplication within occurati<"nal areas. 
*^Include* 13,029 duplication within occupational area*, 
^'Includes )ft6 duplicatlt^ within i»ccupatiftnal areaa. 

: 'Mtt.* "f Idu'-.iM n K.^r*' )Mn, ' \*t*\:\tt^r:\f .>f Mi-, 

h WfWarn, Wanhingto;.* FY 1^72* (Variutia 5;tateH). 



tth, J.UiiatH'n, 



CiUHter Taxonnmy prer««»"**<i hv OreK'>n IH^partment of fdtuatlon. Dlvialon of 
vocational Education* Portland* Oregon* 
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Btrr COP' ^v^''.•*'"•'^t 



ViK'attonal Education Enrollment In S«rr«t«rlal Cluater aa a Percent 
of Total Vocational Kducation EnroIIaiint» 1971-72^ 





l ota I 


Total 


Total Secretarial 


Rank 




Vtval I. null 


Sis ri»t.irii.l 


Knri'lln.ent .ttt a 


Order 




hduc'Jtlon 


hducatlon ^ 


Percent of Total 






Enr.)l latent 


Hnrollinont** 


Vocational Kduca- 




^>tatt>K 






tion Enrol loent 




u.s» Total 


10,053,420 


1,15 3,^82 


1 1,47 




Alabama 


157,74b 


4,377 


2*77 


50 


A I ask.) 


20,92h 


4,55) 


21,76 


8 


Art2v>n.t 


102,80b 


16,696 


16,24 


13 


ArkansdM 


110,224 


7,418 


6,73 


35 


California 


1,221,509 


J 88 ,9 39 


15.4? 


16 


Colorado 


101,521 


;,834 


?«74 


32 


Cvmnecclcut 


I27,b09 


41,311 


32,37 


I 


Delaware 


37,323 


9,666 


25.90 


3 


Dlat. ."if C, 


10,813 


587 


5*43 


39 


Florida 


511,750 


b9,l62 


13,51 


21 


Georgia 


292,211 


45,825 


I5*b8 


15 


Hawaii 


40,142 


4,651 


11*59 


24 


Idaho 


33,146 


4,01 3 


12.U 


23 


Illinois 


595,879 


140,722 


23,62 


5 


Indiana 


lS4,55b 


17,680 


11.44 


25 


Ictwa 


133,442^ 


7,835 


5*87 


37 


Kanttas 


100,052. 


4,9 34 


4.93 


43 


Kentucky 


169 ,031 


8,604 




Al 


Louisiana 


176,312 


28,370 


16.09 


14 


Maine 


29,840 


6,245 


20,93 


9 


Maryl:tntl 


lb6,032 


24,914 


15.01 


17 


^fa8sachusvtt8 


163,799 


44,980 


27,46 


2 


Michigan 


342,98*1 


12,^42 


9.49 


28 


Minnesota 


234,334 


15,223 


6.50 


36 


MlBSlSSlppl 


109,561 


4,856 


4,43 


45 


Missouri 


Ib2,b25 


6,739 


4. 14 


4? 


Montana 


32,267 


4,385 


13,59 


'>n 
«U 


Nebraska 


68,796 


3,484 


5,06 


Hi 


Nevada 


27,276^ 


5,394 


19,78 


10 


New HaiTtpshlre 


25,310 


3,260 


12,88 


22 


New Jorsey 


310,186 


72,531 


23.38 


6 


New Mexico 


52,338 


12,017 


22.96 


7 


Kew York 


754,489 


20,801 


2.76 


51 




436,01(7 


14,737 


3.38 


48 


N. Dakota 


32,637 


2,763 


8,47 


31 


Ohio 


412,007 


23,848 


5.79 


ifi 

JO 


Oklahv^a 


118,766^ 


5,036 


4.24 


*»6 


Oregon 


123,936 


10,853 




<9 


Pennsy I van I a 


331,782^ 


35,806 


10.79 


26 


tthvKie IhKinJ 


10.092 


91 


.46 


52 


S« Carolina 


101,615 


5,478 


5.39 


40 


S. Dakota 


22,287 


1,072 


4.81 


44 


Tenneatee 


151,226 


10,216 


6,76 


34 


Texas 
Utah 


623,214 
133,903*" 


17,619 
18,455 


2.83 
13. /8 


49 
19 


Vermont 


17,269^^ 


1,260 


7 JO 


33 


Virginia 


269,799 


39,678 


14.71 


IB 


Wash ington 


250,802 


26,404 


10J3 


27 


U« VlrKlnli 


63,312 


5,533 


8.74 


30 


Utscvmsin 


253,495 


41,817 


16.50 


12 


Wyoming 


17.^94 


4,238 


23.95 


4 


Puerto klco 


96,832 


18,110 


18,70 


11 



^Baaed on tha new Oragon Cluster TaxonocRy. 

^Thaae totals do act include special proiraas. 

^Includaa 2,470 duplication trithin occupational areaa. 

^Includaa 1,233 duplication itithin occupational araaa. 
Includes 4,162 duplication itlthin occupational areas. 

^Includes 6,659 duplication within occupational areaa. 

'includes 5,390 duplication within occupational areas. 

gincludcs n«^7i duplication within occupational area*. 
^Qtncludcs 4,324 duplication within occupational areas* 
l.lncludes 33,029 duplication within occupational araaa* 
Includes 366 duplication witbin occupational areaa* 

Source* f.S. office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
& Welfare, Vaahington, D.C., FV 1972. (Various Stat«a)« 

Cluster Taaonowy prepartd by Oregon Departaant of Baucatioo» Division of 
Vocational Edtttation, Portland, Oregon, 
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t.ibJv 108 - VHMt*o**jl ^luiMt'.i'n hnroUncnt in 'nOu:tr*.il ^-'^^rhan* est Clu'?tor 





l\n \ \ 


T-it il ln,iti*it n i' 
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I 1 't I ! In.lu'-t t t il 
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R mk 




\ ■ ■ It 1 »:i c . 


M»*« liU. ^ 1 vl 1. 1 








.it 1 M 


I i '« J ul «♦! iiiVIlt* 


I't'Ut .Is i IVr/rnt 






Lnri>M:.vnt 




nt lot.il V%«« .lUon.il 










livliuMtion 1 nr«»l Itiunt 


































Allb.ir.i 






2 1 


I 


A 1 .isk .1 






7, (IS 


2H 


Ar iz.'iu 






4,7'i 


47 






r>»9;i 


U.44 


3 






MM,nh2 


H, U 


17 






)9M 




)4 


Ci>tim»v ticut 




^,97"> 


4,hH 


49 


IV lav.tro 




J,i98 




U 






7U 




32 


V \ or X dH 


•) M , 7 iO 


1 7 ,h J J 


7, J*> 


23 






21 ,ss \ 


\ *8 


"^2 


H iv.ui 




2,H8h 


7.1*5 


24 




J J, 


2,17^ 




1 i 


I : Un Us 


^«s,ji7M 


■♦M ,t> IK 


w 2 I 


1 4 


Inai.iu.i 








u 










39 




Will 


8, J94 


K. 39 


12 




»'i > I 


1 1 ,h J5 




)0 








M. 22 


IS 


Maine 




i,:;9 


4,29 


^1 


Mil rv t tinti 


* 






•K 




J, 799 






40 






27, 160 


7,92 


19 


Mtnne»i-'t ^ 






9.08 


10 


1 


:cm, '.hi 


•<,h99 


\44 


18 


1 MtMs urx 




12,»>17 


7.rt8 


20 


t M. ni.m.i 




S,Oh \ 


1 7 .*«9 


> 


I 

) N»'hr Isk. I 


*»**,7Vh 




8.21 




StfV.iJ.1 




i ,90 7 




29 


Sew H.ir.j ^iuri' 




1,: 18 


4.'<9 


«*> 










4 1 




, » »h 


J,7'.i 


7. 1 7 


2S 


Svw V. r!». 






•^.77 


\? 


S. »■ ir. : t". 1 


. jfi !»i ' 




9.20 


'f 


N. n.tk«>t.i 




i,'l2i 


9,2»i 


s 


• Mil.. 




2t^,7J'* 


'♦.0 J 


4<« 


J Ik '.ah.'^ui 




1^,2 t? 


I l.f»7 




'>roi;-«n 






• . ^2 




P*'nt»sv I V int 1 


Ml,? •< J** 




't . 9 t 




Rh.>di« IsMna 


P>/»9J 


1 ,94 1 


**./2 




S. Caroling 




ll).7f>8 


10.00 


5 


S, D'lkutii 




1,714 


7. 78 


21 


Tenne!i«e6 




10,7 J9 


7. in 


26 






i2,24l 


%.17 


W 


Utah 




9,449 


7.nf» 


27 


Vemont 


J 7 ,?h9^ ^ 


1,714 


t(».n4 


h 


Virii(lnla 


, 7mm 


14,749 


5.47 


42 


W.ishintft>>n 




14,390 


0.74 


Jft 


W. VlrRtnla 




J, 881 


f», 13 


35 


Wis'MtnKiu 




22, U5 


8.80 


tl 


Wyt»*ntnK 


l7,h9C 


709 


4.01 


•i2 


Puerto Rico 


9f> ,H52 


4,770 


4.91 


4'i 



^Ba^ed '^n the n«>w Oregon Clu«ter Tcxonomy, 

^These totals do not includ* HpAclal proRram*. 

^Includen 2,470 duplication within oc<!upAt lonal «reaft. 

^Includ«H 1,213 duplication within occupational aroaq* 

^^nrludcH 4,162 dupl 1 cation within ncciip.tt ional ar«»i**. 

^IncIudeH A, 659 duplication within orcupnt i<«nal drraH. 

^InrltidcH '>,)90 diipl t. atlon within «»rriipiiti.»nal arcan. 

^Includes ll«37l duplication within orcupnt innal arisi«i. 

.^Xnclud<>K 4,324 duplication within occupational arcaH. 

j.tncludcft 31,029 duplication within occupational areas» 

Inrludea )66 duplication within occupational areas* 

^■"ir«««i '.i. iff lie .'f rdiiiMti«»n F.«rr" 31 JH, r.s. iH'p.irlmnt .'f MiiUli, 1 dm at Ion, 
4 Welfare, Washington, D.C., FY 1972. (VarlouH Staten). 

Cluster Taxonoiny prepared by Oregon Departrient of ^duration, ntvlalon of 
Vocational Educ«tion« Portland, Oregon. 
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BEST COPY AVAiiA;^!, 



T«bltt 109 



Vuc4tlon4l 
"fircent 



4l KUucatl^n Fnrollment in Construction Cluater «a « 
a. total Vocatl-'^nAl education ::nrcll*^nt» l971-?2^ 







r.»tai 


total Construction 


Rank 




V..I -It I 'U.ll 




Fnri'l laj*»nl aH a 


Order 


1 




Kdu. at l *n ) 


IVr^fUt .»t T*»tal 






Knro I Inent 


Enrol ttnent * 


Wi-at ioual Kdui'a«> 




stated 






t i on Knro 1 1 ment 




' — ■ ' t 
V.S. TOTAL 


iO, OS J, 420 


396,745 


3.95 






15?,7Af» 


4,603 


2.92 


33 


Alaska 


2u,92*» 


652 


3.12 


30 


Ar X t ona 




1,125 


1.09 


52 


Ark an 8 


110,224 


1,978 


1.79 


48 




U221,509 


55.^14 


4. 54 


15 




101 ,S2l 


3,620 


3.57 


23 


«r VII 14V V V & V U V 


127»o09 


5,105 


4,00 


18 


rtA 1 jUAf a» 


^7, 321 


1,834 


4,91 


9 


Di4t» uf i:. 


I0,ftl3 


271 


2.51 


40 


Florida 


SU,750 


14,7 14 


2.88 


35 


Gtf or^ia 


292,211 ^ 


6,642 


2.27 


42 


Hawaii 


40, U2 


5,938 


14!79 


1 




3 3 , 1 4f> 


96 3 


2,91 


34 


tl lino;M 


59^,679 


57,081 


9,58 


2 


Indiana 


1 ^^y^^h 


5, 102 


3.30 


25 




13?,A42^ 


I 1 %ft 

> , 1 JO 




A 1 
4 1 


Kansas 


100,OS2* 


1 Q 

1 ,70 J 


1.98 


AA 
•••• 


Kentucky 


109 ,0ji5 




1.95 


4> 


Louisiana 


1 76 , 3 1 2 








Maine 


29,840 


818 


2.74 


38 


Maryland 


166,032 




A 

r.> 


1 i 


MaaMachui»«tt« 


163,799 


10,9 19 


6*6/ 


A 


Michigan 


342,985 


10,9 15 


1 1 ii 
Win 


57 


Minnesota 


2 34 , 3 34 


a qa ^ 
0 ,04«: 


1.7 / 


'0 


Misalaaippi 


109 »H I 


5,22i 


4.77 


12 


■~n»sc*ur V 


162,625 


4,457 


2.74 


39 


Montana 


32,267 


1,5?! 


4.87 


10 


ntrO t tlSKS 


68,796, 


2,479 


3.60 


22 


Nevada 


27,276 


955 


3.-^0 


24 


New HAfflpshire 


25,310 


466 


1,84 


47 


TieW ilrr soy 


310, 186 


9,582 


j.oy 


31 




52,3irt 


1,455 


2.7H 


37 


Tittw I or K 


754,489. 


22,256 


2.95 


32 


N» Carolina 


436,016' 


26,924 


6. as 


5 


N. Dakuta 


32,637 


520 


1.59 


51 


On io 


412 ,007 


7,053 


1.71 


49 


Ok 1 at^oTTiA 


1 18,766** 


3,745 


3.15 


29 


Oregon 


123.9 36 


6,560 


5.29 


8 


Penn«y Ivani.i 


131,782^ 


18,161 


5.47 


7 


Rhode Inland 


19,992 


969 


4.85 


1 1 


S» Carolina 


101,615 


9,356 


9.21 


3 


S» Dakota 


22.287 


862 


3»87 


19 


Tenneaaee 


151,226 


6,067 


4*01 


1 7 


TexAft 


623,214 


13,615 


2.1H 


43 


rtah 


13 3,90 3^^ 


5,756 


4. iO 


16 


Vert".ont 


17,269^^ 


79) 


4.59 


14 


Virginia 


269,799 


8,864 


3.29 


26 


Watih ington 


250,802 


7,059 


2.8. 


36 


W. Virginia 


63»112 


2,307 


3.64 


21 


WlAcunsin 


253,495 


8,017 


3*16 


2» 


Wyonting 


17.694 


336 


1.90 


46 


Puertu Rlcu 


96,832 


5,725 


5.91 


6 



^ Baaed on tha new Oregon Cluatar Taxonoay. 

^aaa totals do not include apacial prograaia* 

hncludea 2,470 duplication wtthin occupational areaa. 

^Includea 1,233 duplication within occupational areaa. 

^Tncludea 4,162 duplication within .iccupatiuiial are/ts. 

^Includes 6,659 duplication wUhln occupational areju». 

glncludei 5,390 duplication wirhin occupational are.ift. 

Aincludea 11,371 duplication within occupational areAfi. 
.Qtncludea 4,324 duplication within occupational areaH. 
iilncludea 33,029 duplication within occupational areaa. 
Includea 366 duplication within occupational areas. 

Source; U.S. Office of r.ducatlon Fonn 3138, L'.S. Department of Health, Education. 
h Welfare, Waahlngton, D.C., FY 1072. (Vartoua «?tate«). 

rluater TaKonotny prepared by Orf»gon Departtnent of Education, Divlaion of 
Vocational Education, Portland, Oregon. 
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T«bU UO • Vocational :4uc«tlen linrollfimt In Eli*ctricif - !ilcctr*^^cn 
Cluster at' a ""crccnt of Total "ocatl-^Ml Kducaf.on KnroUrent, 





Tots I 


1 oi it I c i ttc V r 1 1 i cy ^ 


local rioctr icity* 


Rank 




V*M'Atl.«n.il 


Klec trim leu 


KUutr.MUrs tnroll- 


Ord«»r 




EducAticm 


bducation ^ 


ment as a t*e*'vent 










ot Total vocat iona i 




States 






Education Enr^vl liwnt 




U.S. TOTAL 


10,053,420 


349,241 


3.47 




Alabaaui 


i J / f / 


7,598 


4*82 


li 


Alaaka 


20,926 


607 


2*90 




AV^Sona 




1,276 


1.24 




Arkannas 


110,224 


1,890 


1.71 


50 


California 


1,221,509 


40,860 


3.1:> 


27 


Col APMiiA 


lOl,S2l 


2,776 


2,73 


38 


Conn#f 1 1 out. 


127,609 


5,465 


4,28 


\ \ 


I a va re 


37 323 


979 


2»62 


Al 


Dlkt* of C. 


lolsu 


337 


3*12 


31 


Florida 


511,750 


17,199 


3*16 


26 


Georgia 


292 211^ 


9,948 


3*40 


23 


Hawaii 


40, 142 


1, 519 


3»7H 


18 




33 146 


787 


2. 17 


45 


tUinoU 


595*879 


20,079 


3.37 


25 


IndLaoa 


154,556 


4,187 


2*/l 


iy 


I ova 


133,442. 


3,233 


2.42 


44 


Kansas 


100,052c 


2,434 


2.43 


43 


Kentucky 


169,031 




2*99 


32 


Louisiana 


176,312 


4,564 


2.59 


42 


Mains 


29,840 


662 


2.22 


47 


Maryland 


166,032 


5,569 


3.35 


28 


Massschusatts 


163,799 


7,808 


4.77 


7 


Michigan 


342,985 


11,650 


3.40 


24 


Minnasots 


234,334 


9,069 


3.87 


16 




1 no f^iL 1 


U,982 


10.94 


J 


Missouri 


162,625 


Q, i(*n 


l.>8 


19 


Montsns 




1 ,428 


L Al 


in 




68,796 


1,904 


2.77 


36 


Nevsds 


27,276* 


726 


2.66 


40 


Naw Haapshirc 


25,310 


1,207 


4.77 


H 


Nsv Jsrssy 


310,186 


8,797 


2.84 


35 


N«w Max 1 CO 


3a , J JO 




3.56 




Naw York 


7^A A So 








M* Csrolina 


436,016' 


13,694 


3.14 


30 


N* Dakota 


32,637 


2,180 


6.68 


2 


Ohio 




11,355 


*.76 


37 


Oklahoma 


1 A O , / DO 


5,028 


4.23 


14 


Oragon 


123 936 


3,527 


2.85 


34 


Pannsylvanis 


33U7fl29 


14,138 


4.26 


12 


Khoda tslsnd 


19,992 


693 


3.47 


22 


$• Carolina 


101,615 


4,145 


4.08 


15 


S* Dakota 


22,287 


841 


3.77 


20 


Tannassas 


151,226 


9,453 


6.25 


3 


Taxaa 


623,214 


12,369 


1.98 


4fl 


Utah 


133,903^° 


2,620 


1.96 


49 


Var«ont 


17,269^^ 


932 


5*40 


4 


Virginia 


269,799 


8,789 


3.26 


29 


Washington 


250,802 


5,750 


2.29 


46 


U. Virginls 


63,il2 


2,691 


4.2« 


13 


Wisconsin 


253,495 


13,670 


5.J9 


5 


Uyoaing 


17,694 


207 


U17 


52 


Puarto Rico 


96,832 


3,686 


3.81 


i; 



.Basse on th« naw Oregon CluStsr Taxonony, 

fthass totsls do not includs spsclsl prograsM* 

^Includes 2,470 dupllcstion within oecupstional srsss. 

^Includ>4s 1,233 dupllcstion within occupational ar«aa. 

^Includes 4,162 dupllcstion within occupstionsl aress. 

^Includ'-s 6,659 dupllcstion within occupstionsl srsss. 

IlncludfiS 5,390 dupllcstion vlthln occupstionsl sr^as. 

glncludas 11,371 dupllcstion within occupstionsl srsss. 
,?Xncludas 4,324 dupllcstion vlthln occupstionsl srasa. 
: I Includes 33,029 dupllcstion within occupations! sr*ss. 
Includes 366 dupllcstion vithin occupstionsl srsss. 

Sourest U.S. Offlcs of Education Form 3138, U.S. Departtnpnt of Hp.ilth, Education, 
6 Ualfar«, Washington* D.C.» PV 1972. (Varloua Statas). 

CI us tar Taxonosiy prepared by Oregon DepsrtMnt of Education, Division of 
Voeatlonsl Educstlon, Portlsnd, Oregon. 
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Vocatlonai KUucatton Knrollaont in ItotaU Clu'?t*r as a 
•preen- of -otal Vocational T^ucatfcm "nroll •.r»rt» ;9n-72^ 



States 



l»S. TOTAL 



AUba&a 

Arizona 

Arkanaaa 

CaUiornla 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
lJUt* of C. 
Florida 

(ieorgia 
Hawaii 

Ullnois 
Indiana 

ti)wa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Haasachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



MisHcuri 
Montana 
Ktfhraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 



N«fw jerney 
New Mexico 
^••w York 
!fVCdrolina 
N^%akota 

Ohio 
Oklahotna 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

St Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utali 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyotnlng 
Puerto Riro 



Vi»»'ati%>n4l 

tCducation 

Enrollment 



10,053,420 



157,746 

110,224 
U22US09 

101,521 
127,609 
)7,)23 
10,813 
511,750 

292,211^ 
40,142 
3)»14ft 
595,879 
154,55ft 



133,442, 
100,052* 
I69.03r 
176.312 
29,840 

166,032 
153,799 
342,985 
23'»,334 
10V,56i 



162,625 
32.267 
68,796 
27,276* 
25,310 

310, :86 
52.338 
754.489 
436,016' 
32.637 

412,007 
118^766® 
123,935 
131. 78r 
19,992 

101.515 
22.287 
151,226 
^23*214 
133.903^0 

17,269^1 
269,799 
250,802 

63,312 
253^495 

17,694 
96,832 



4 1 
Metals 
Educat lc>n 
Enrol Itaentr 



289,712 



4,929 

5ft i 
M46 
2,805 
29,151 

3,638 
4,462 
1,133 
128 
6»581 

6,089 
770 
1,029 
28.635 
8,057 

5,079 
2,776 
6»650 
6,637 
414 

2,794 
7,490 
16,195 
7,476 
5,067 

5,241 
919 

1,730 
406 
895 

6,291 
1,257 
12.794 
8,887 
4*3 

U,032 
3,682 
3.047 

13,259 
754 

3,047 
535 
7,524 
9,223 
3,458 

556 
6,040 
7,027 
3,713 
1 3,828 

217 
973 



Total MftrtU 
Enrollment as a 
Percent of Total 
Vocational Edi.'^a* 
tion Enrollment 



2.88 



3.12 
2.69 
Ml 
2.54 
2.40 

3.58 
3.50 
3t04 
1.18 
1»29 

2.08 
1.92 
3.10 
4.81 
5.21 

3.81 
2.77 
3.93 
3.76 
U39 

1.58 
4.57 
4.72 
3.19 
4.62 

3.22 
2.85 
2.51 
1.49 
3.54 

2.03 
2.40 
1.70 
2.04 
1.45 

3.41 
3.10 
2.46 
4. AO 
3.77 

3.00 
2.40 
4,98 
U48 
2.58 

3,22 
2.24 
2.60 
5.86 
5.45 

1.23 
1.00 



lUnk 
Order 



21 
29 
51 
31 
34 

14 
16 
24 
50 
48 

38 
41 
22 
5 
3 

11 
28 
10 
13 
47 

43 

8 
6 

yo 

7 

18 
26 
32 
44 
15 

40 
35 
42 
39 
46 

17 
23 
33 
9 
12 

25 
36 
4 
45 
30 

19 
37 
27 

1 

2 

49 
52 



J#»sed on cha new Oregon Cluster Taxonony. 
^ase totals do not includ* special progra 



Includes 2,470 duplication within occupatl 
Includes 1.233 duplication within orrupatl 
Includes 4.162 dupliratlm within occupatl 



tlonal areas, 
tlonal areas. 

. ... occupational areas. 

rincludes 6.659 duplication within occupational areaa. 
Jncludes 5,390 dupllcatlcn within occupational areas, 
includes il.371 duplication within occupational areas, 
includes 4.324 duplication within occupational areas, 
^^ncludes 33,029 duplication within occupational areas, 
includes 366 duplication within occupation%l areas. 

Sowcei U.S. Offipi* of Education Form 3138. U.S. Department of Haalth, Educatlnn, 
4 Welfare, Washington, n«C. , FY 1972. (Various States). 

Cluster Taxonowy prepared by Oregon Departawnt of Education, Division of 
Vocaticnal Educat^iian, Portland, Oregon, 
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Tablo U2 - Vocaf o^-al T^ducat^cn Knrollncnt m Child Caro Clunt^r «b m 
>rc«nt .otal Vocational Wicatlon inroUrent. 1971-72^ 



States 



r.S, TOTAL 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arlcona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Diat. of c» 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Ulinoift 

Indiana 

l<^a 
Kanaaa 

KentucJ;y 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachuaett» 

Michigan 

Hlnneanta 

MitKiatippi 

His* i^uri 
Hon tana 
Neb raska 
Nevada 

Hanpahire 

New .Jer«<»y 
New Hexlco 
New York 
a, Carolina 
N. bakoti 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tenn^saee 
"^cKas 
Utah 

Venaont 
VlrginU 
Washinftton 
W. VlrRlnla 
Ulscunsin 

Wyominjj 
Puerto RlciN 



Kdut.«tlon 
Enrollment 



10,053, 



toiAl 

:*hiU Care 
Education ^ 
Enrol 'ment^ 



lS7»74f» 

102,806 
110»224 
l»22l,509 

101,521 
127»609 
37,i23 
10,813 
5ll»750 

292, 
40, U2 
3), 146 
595.879 
154»556 

1 33,442 
100,052^ 
169,0 31' 
176,312 
29»840 

166,032 
163*799 
342, 9BS 
234,3 )4 
109, 5».: 



162,6/5 

32,:..7 

68,796^ 
27,2 70 
25, 310 

310,186 
52*338 
75'4,4fl<i- 
436*016' 
32*637 

412,007 
118,766® 
123,4>h 
331,782^ 
19*992 

ICI.615 
:2,287 
151,226 
623,214 



133,90 3 

17,269* 
269,799 
250,802 

63,312 
253*49"^ 

17*694 
96,812 



10 



^12*739 



uni 

^50 
5*865 
188 
25*704 

742 
151 
326 
328 
5*476 

S361 
460 
1,197 
32*111 
4*27? 

2*225 
1*963 
1,566 
268 
81 

302 
2,975 
13,433 
5*065 
800 

5,271 
134 
133 
642 
496 

1,349 
846 
J4,9#»l 
14*835 
315 

U.391 
323 
1*141 
2,803 
0 

595 
94 
1,151 
n,a87 
2*591 

755 
433 

7,658 
157 

1*314 

96 

543 



Total Chi}vi Cdre 
t:nrolhnent ah «i 
Per ent of Total 
Vocational E.tu ca- 
tion Enrol Inent 



Rank 
Order 



»12 



.70 
1.19 
5*70 

.17 
2*10 

• 7i 
.12 
.87 

3,03 
U07 

U4'» 

Ul5 
3.61 

5.39 
2.77 

U67 
1.96 

• 93 

• 15 

• 27 

.18 
1.82 
3.92 
2. 16 

.73 

3.24 

• 42 
.19 

2,35 

• 43 
1.62 
4,63 
3^40 

.97 

2,76 
.27 

• 92 
.84 

0*00 

.59 
.42 
.76 
UB4 
1.93 

A.37 
.16 

3^05 
.25 
.52 

.54 

• 56 



35 
24 
I 
49 
15 

33 
51 
30 
10 
26 

23 
25 
6 
2 
11 

21 
16 
28 
50 
43 

47 
20 
5 
14 
34 

8 
41 
46 
13 
17 

40 
22 

3 

7 
27 

12 
44 
29 
31 
52 

36 
42 
32 
I'* 
18 

4 
48 

9 
45 
39 

38 
37 



^aaed un *he new Oregon Cluster Taxcmnmy, 
*Thefte totals do not Include special prografts, 
, Includes 2*470 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Inr**;drs 1,233 duplication within occupational areasi 
Includes 4,162 duplication within ocupatlonal areas, 
^Inr^udes 6,659 dupHcatlon within occupational areas. 
Wncludea 5, '^90 dupllcatlrm within occupational areas, 
"Includes 11,371 duplication within occupational areaK. 
Mncludes 4,324 duplication within occupational areas* 
l^lncludes 3? 029 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Mncludes 366 duplication within occupational areas. 



Source: I'.S. Office of Education Form 3118, U.S. Departtaent of Health, Education* 
4 Waif Are, Vaahinfton* D.C* FY 1972. (Various States) • 

Cluster Taxonotoy prepared by Oragon DepartSMnt of Education* Division of 
Vocational Education* Portland* Ofafon. 
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Vocational education enrollment in clothing cluster . The great- 
est percent to which vocational education enrollment in the clothing 
cluster was a portion of total vocational education enrollment was 15.86 
percent (District of Columbia), but the highest percent reported by a 
State was 11.25 percent (Wisconsin); see Table 113. The States imme- 
diately above and below the mean of 4.69 percent were Pennsylvania (A. 96 
percent) and Washington (A. 62 percent). The lowest percent was 0.13 per- 
cent (Maine). 

Vocational education enrollment in drafting cluster . The largest 
percentage to which vocational education enrollment in the drafting dus- 
ter was part of total vocational education enrollment was 5.70 percent 
(Illinois); see Table llA. Immediately above and below the mean of 1.39 
percent were Tennessee (1.42 percent) and Nebraska (1.37 percent), llie 
lowest percent was reported by South Dakota (0.27 percent). 

Vocational education enrollment In graphic cluster . The great- 
est percent to which vocational education enrollment in the graphic clus- 
ter was a portion of total vocational education enrollment was 3.56 per- 
cent (District of Columbia) , but the largest percent reported by a State 
was 1.60 percent (Illinois) ; see Table 115. The States immediately above 
and below the mean of 0.68 percent were New Mexico and Pennsylvania (each 
with 0.82 percent) and Colorado and New Hampshire (each with 0.62 percent). 
In two cases there was no enrollment in the graphic cluster (Alaska, 
Montana) . 

Vocational education enrollment in service cluster . The largest 
percentage to which vocational education enrollment in the service clus- 
ter was part of toted vocational education enrollment was 14.74 percent 
(Alaska); see Table 116. The States immediately above and below the mean 
of 5.22 percent were Alabama (5.30 percent) and Hawaii (4.93 percent). 
The lowest percent was 0.43 percent (New Mexico). 

Vocational education enrollment in forest products cluster . The 
largest percent to which vocational education enrollment in the forest 
products cluster was part of total vocational education enrollment was 
2.13 percent (Idaho); see Table 117. The State nearest the mean of 0.25 
percent was Tennessee. The lowest percent was 0.00 percent, reported by 
Colorado, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Iowa, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming, and Puerto Rico. 

Vocational education enrollment in home economics cluster . The 
greatest percentage to which vocational education enrollment in the 
home economics cluster was part of total vocational education enrollment 
was 39.10 percent (Rhode Island); see Table 118. The States immediately 
above and below the mean of 19.12 percent were New Hampshire (19.43 per- 
cent) and Wyoming (18.79 percent). The lowest percent was 1.48 percent 
(Illinois) . 

Vocational education enrollment in miscellaneous cluster . The 
largest percent to which vocational education enrollment in the miscel- 
laneous cluster was a portion of total vocational education enrollment 
was 28.77 percent (Maine); see Table 119. The States immediately above 
and below the mean of 4.28 percent were Minnesota (4.52 percent) and 
Oregon (4.24 percent). The lowest percent was 0.00 percent (District of 
Columbia), but the lowest percent reported by a State was 0.09 percent 

O (South Dakota). 
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Tabic m - Vocati<»nal Kducdtlon KnroUmcnt In Clf>thin« Cluutcr a 



"crcenl o! 



otal Vocational f.Uu,*ation rnroli* »'nt, l**" 



C.S. TOTAL 



AUbdna 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arka-... 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Oelawart* 
Olst. v<f C, 
Florida 

Georgia 
Hawal 1 
Idaho 
I!llm«ts 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Hary 1 and 
I Ma8«iachuHvtt8 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
MlBtfldftlppi 

Mlatiouri 
Montana 
Nebras'Aa 
Nevada 

N*w Hampiihirti 

New J^rs«»y 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N, Dakota 

Ohio 

Ok 1 ah una 
iireiton 
PenHAvlvanla 
Rhode Ia;and 

S. Carolina 
S« Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Itah 

Vermont 
Virfttnja 
Watthinftton 
W. Vlrxlnla 
WiHconHin 

Wyomlni( 
Puerto RiiO 



Vo. at XiMiaJ 
Kdu«ration 
Enrol Itnent 



10,0b J,. » 20 



i:iothitit( 

Kd Ui-AtliMl 

t.nroi .v.Lut 



J»7l,719 



10^\30t) 

l,22l,'»09 

101, S21 

37, J2) 
10, HI ) 
511,750 

29'»,211'^ 
40, U2 

59S,879 
154,556 

Ui,442, 
100,05^]! 
169,0 
I7f>,3l2 
29,340 

lf»D,032 
lt)»,799 
342,985 
234,334 
109,501 

Ih2,ft25 
^2,2^? 
hK, 79#) 

2 /,:?♦> 

25, Jll) 

310, l«h 
52,3 38 

7 54,489. 

436.01f» 
i2,fj J7 

4:2,007^ 
118,7(>6 
l^K9 3b 
M1,7h2^ 
19,992 

I01,ftl5 ' 
22,287 
151, 22h 
ft^J,214 
I M,9fH* ' 

i7.2*»9^^ 
269,799 
250,802 

63,312 
25^,495 

17.694 
96,8 32 



4,18< 
341 
3, J5J 
),262 
36, 3U 

2,2bfl 
219 
986 

1,715 
17,924 

?,847 
3.807 
3,439 
19, i83 
16,960 

12,342 
4,980 
6,166 

755 
39 

9,608 
5,90-^ 
10.2 32 
8,068 
2,644 

9,hR5 
823 

3,^7 J 
48(1 

I, 6b2 

19,9 J9 
2,757 
S2,991 
32,16h 
1,44 1 

10,481 
4,321 
41 ) 

16,467 
1,162 

1,275 
748 
5,135 
27,006 
8,691 

962 
«,774 

II, 593 
4,530 

28,506 

535 
7,742 



t. t .i : ('*.'thl:i>: 

Vvti *?nt .)f Total 
Vocatl.mal Kdu. a- 
tli»n rnroUnent 



4,69 



2.U) 

1. b) 

2,96 
,'•.97 

2.23 
.17 

2. h4 
i5.R6 

3,50 

2. (.9 
9.48 

10.38 
3.25 

10,97 

9,25 
4.98 
3.65 
•4) 

.n 

5.79 
3.61 
2.98 
3.44 
2,41 

5.96 
2.55 
5,J4 
1.76 
f>.57 

h.4» 
5.27 
11.00 
7,18 
4.42 

2,54 
).64 
. 1 1 
4.96 

5, HI 

3.22 
3,36 
1.40 
4, U 
6.49 

5.57 
.66 
4.62 
7,1* 

ii,:»5 

».02 
8,00 



♦ •r Jtr 



4U 
47 
32 
38 
37 

45 
51 

41 

1 

28 

39 
6 
5 

33 
4 

7 
20 
25 
49 
S2 

16 
27 
36 
29 
44 

14 
42 

46 

U 

13 
19 
3 
9 
23 

43 
26 
50 
21 
15 

34 
31 
JO 
24 
12 

17 
48 
22 
10 



35 
8 



Source: 



i^Baaed on the new Vr^gon Chister Taxoncpiy. 

^Theafi totals do not Include special prograjnu. 
Includes > 470 duplication within ot«cupat lonal areas. 

^InrliidtR 1^233 dupl icat inn within or. upatlonal ar<»a<i. 

^IncliideB 4,162 duplication within ocruprtt Icmal urean. 

^Include** f»,659 duplication within orcupationa! arean. 

^Includes 5,390 duplication within ocmpatlonal treaK. 

**lncludeft 11,371 duplication within occupational Axena, 

^Include* 4,324 duplication within occupatlona; areaa. 
^°Include« 33,029 duplication within occupational araaa. 
^MmluJo** i*»6 dunllt*atlon within o.Mip.it final area**. 

U S. Offi-e of Edu.tation Form 3158, r.H. nt-'parfflfut v'f Health, Education, 
h Welfare, Washington, D.C., FY 1972. (Various Statea). 

Cluster Taxnnony prapared by oreRon Deparitr^-^t .)f Ed^icatlon. Olvlalon of 
Vocational Education, Portland, Oregon. 
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7.ihlo lU - Vocational '.l-i.at'un rlnrjUnrnt im Praft'.n, riustvr as « 
Ivri'oiit o' Vocational I:^Uuoatiw*n '.".nroU'ent, 1971-72 



1 


1 . t .t 1 




l'*t.il Ot.it tlui; 


Rank 




Vooat lonal 


Drattln^ 


tnrol Inent as a 


or del' 




Education 


Kducat lun ^ 


Percent of Total 






KnroJ Itnent 


Enrollment* 


ViK'atii'nal Lduca- 




StattfH 






tU^n Enrollment 




I'.S. XOXAl. 



10,05), i20 


* 

139,622 


U39 




AUb^ma 


is;,74h 


2,013 


1.28 


18 


Alaska 


20,42f» 


21 3 


1.02 


29 


Arizona 


102, rtO*! 


409 


.40 


50 


Arkansas 


),224 




.70 


44 


Calitonua 


1,221,509 


17,81 3 


1,46 


14 


Colorado 


101,521 


1,123 


1.11 


27 


Connecticut 


I27,b09 


bl3 


,48 


49 


Delaware 


37, J2J 


9J5 


2.51 




Dl»t . of il. 


10, RH 


217 


2.01 


6 


Pl«>ritia 


51 1.750 


>,933 


.77 


40 


Georgia 


292,21 1 


2,2 36 


.'7 


41 


Hawaii 


40,1^2 


:i86 


•Of. 


32 


Idahi' 


13, Uf. 


lf.2 


,49 


48 


i t 1 1 no IH 


595 S79 


33,94 \ 




1 


t nA 1 jn.a 


154, 55h 




1 .49 


13 


Iowa 




1 , 34t> 


1 ,01 


30 


Kansas 


100,052* 


87h 


,88 


36 


Kentuvrky 


169 ,03 r 


2,212 


1.31 


17 


Louid lana 


1 /D, 


1,718 


.97 


31 


Maine 


,n<«u 


342 


1 .15 


24 


nary Itina 


Ib6t0)2 


l,9f»7 


1.18 


23 


Massachusetts 


lf.1,799 


2,789 


1.70 


9 


Michigan 


342,985 


5,435 


1.58 


11 


Minnesota 


«- 34 , 1 )•« 


1,315 


.56 


47 


Miss iSDi^ p 1 


109 ,5ti 1 


1 , 37 1 


1 .25 


21 


Ml«:;; ^url 


;t>2,f.25 


2,08 3 


1,28 


19 


t^'^nt ana 


I2,2b7 


ROl 


2,48 


1 


Nebraska 


f»rt,79f» 


(^41 


1. 37 


16 


Nevada 


27,27^*" 


242 


.89 


35 


New Honp^hlre 


25»110 


474 


1. 84 


7 


New .Tcrsey 


310. 18h 


2,i3f» 


.75 


41 




52, J38 


35 3 


.f»7 


4S 


Sow York 


754,489 


8,584 


1.14 


25 


N. Carolina 


4 )f>,0:f. ' 


9,10h 


2.1 1 


5 


N. Dakot.i 


I2,f»l7 


3h() 


1.10 


2o 




4 12,007 


3,12«* 


,76 




nk l<iht>fliti 




1,0M 


,88 
• 


37 






1,5 J5 


1.24 


22 


Pennsy Ivan la 


1^1,782 


2,912 


,88 


38 


Rhi>de Island 


19,192 


428 


2.1 A 


4 


S, ^Arolina 


101,615 


931 


.92 


34 


S. Dakota 


22.287 




.27 


52 


Tentiesseo 


151,226 


2,149 


1.42 


IS 


Texas 


h23,2l4 


1,958 


.64 


4h 


LtaJi 


1 l),90l 


U6H1 


1.26 


20 


Vertnont 


17,269^^ 


U7 


1.84 


8 


Virginia 


2f»9,799 


2,602 


.9f» 


13 


Wa:;hlnKtm 


250,802 


846 


.34 


51 


W. Virginia 


61,112 


1,015 


1.60 


10 


Wist onMln 


2S3,495 


3,85 3 


1.52 


12 


Uyt^talng 


17,694 


1 38 


.78 


39 


Puertu Rii'^ 


96,832 


1,082 


1.12 


26 



-Based on the new Oregon Cluster Taxonomy. 
These totaU do not include special programs. 
?lnrlude^ 2,470 dupUtatlrm within occupational areas. 
^Includfs 1 ,233 dupl.ratloft within o< I'upatlonal areas, 
^In.-rltides -4,162 duplication within occupational areas. 
Un.'lude<J 6,659 duplication within otcupat lonal areafi. 
jstncludes 5,390 duplication within ocitupational areas, 
^Includes 11,371 duplication within occupational areas, 
.^Includes 4,324 duplication within occupational area>. 
? Includes 33,029 duplication within occupational areas, 
tn. lu.les \hh duplication within occupatlgcal areaA, 

Sourcet f.S. t)fflce of Fducat Ion Forn 31 3B, U.S. Department .jf Health, Kducation, 
( Welfare, Wasliington, IJ.C, FY 1972. (Various Stales). 

Cluster Taxonomy prepared by Oregon Depai* - t of Edu.atlon, Division of 
Vocational Education, PortUtid, Oregon. 
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TabU lb * ' v'ratl<m«il Kducati%*n Enrol Intint in Gtai)iiic Cluster as a Percvnt 
of lot a I Vooat onal LduCdtion :.nronrHfnt, 1971-72 











l.'tal Craphl.* 


Kank 




at I 


.•nut 


'.raph ii- 


Knrol Itnt'nt as a 


order 




KdlUMt 


t><n 


Kdut'ut i\»n , 


tVrient ot total 






fcnrv»Urw 


Knrol Iment 


Vocati.. \\ Educa- 




St dtt'h 








t l«>n Enrol loient 




f.S. TOTAL 


10 ,05} 






68,836 


,68 






1^7 


,746 


6*4 


• 40 


28 


Al AfikA 


20 


,926 


rt 
O 


0,00 


51 


ArX2i>na 


102 


,806 


jng 


• 10 


34 


Ark.tntiaH 


110 


,224 


160 


• 15 


48 


Ca 1 1 f orni a 


1,221 


,509 


x^, *62 


U09 


5 


Co lorado 


lOI 


• 521 




• ^2 


16 


Cunni'ct 1 Cut 


127 


,609 




• 52 


21 




)7 


• ■i23 


425 


!• 14 


A 


Dlst, i>f C. 


10 


,8U 


385 


3,56 


1 


F lur iUa 


511 


,750 




• 23 


45 




292 


211* 


698 


• 24 


42 


Hawaii 


40 




96 


• fi4 


43 


Idaho 


33 


146 


64 


• 19 


47 


I I I lnt>i:> 


595 


',879 


9,537 


1^60 


2 


Indiana 


154 


,556 


907 


•59 


IS 


Iowa 


I )3 




522 


• iV 


29 


Kansas 


100 


,05. 


830 


•63 


13 




Ifi9 


0 XI * 


568 


•3A 


31 


U U A Si A 4 


176 


• Ji2 




• 12 


49 


Maine 


29 


.840 


157 


•S3 


19 


Marv land 


Ibf) 


,0^2 


1 ,600 


•96 


10 


MasHachurttittt. 


16 3 


7QQ 


2,300 


U40 


3 


Michigan 


142 


9B5 


3,056 


• 89 


12 




2J4 






L 1 
• *»J 


25 


HladlHttlppl 


109 


,561 


225 


.21 


46 


lU 9& oii r L 


162 


,625 


1,525 


• '*• 


1 1 


Mcnt ana 


\2 


,267 


0 


0,00 




Nebraska 


htt 


,796 


170 


• 25 


41 


Nevada 


27 




89 


• 31 


32 


N^w Hainpshirc 


2> 


, 31(1 


1 ^ / 


• 62 




New .'ersey 


no 


,186 


1 ,099 


\ ^00 




New Mexico 


52 


,3 38 


429 


• S2 




Ntw Y.>rk 


754 


,489 


7,914 


U05 


8 


N. Carolina 




^0 16 


2,28h 


• 52 


22 


N. Dakota 


32 


,637 


1 56 


• 48 


2 3 




412 


,00? 


1 ,*»86 


• 41 


27 


I'K ( rihona 


llH 


,M6^ 


624 


• 53 


20 


<>r»»non 


121 


,916 


428 


• \s 


30 


Pennny Ivani.i 




,782^ 


2,715 


• 82 


15 


nilOOr i b 1 SnU 


19 


,992 


• 1 1 

, 1 1 


I ^09 




S • Carolina 


101 


,615 




• * ' 


38 


S* Dakota 






53 


• 24 


44 


Tennessee 


151 


»226 


421 


• 28 


■7 


Texas 




,214 


1,639 


•26 


40 


I'tah 


lU 


.QOl^O 


578 


• 43 


26 


Vermont 


w 


,269 


82 


• 47 


Ik 


Vimtinla 


269 


»799 


854 


• 32 


33 


W.ishlnKton 


250 


,802 


715 


•29 


36 


Vir»(lnla 


61 


.312 


187 


• 30 


35 


WlHt-onstn 


25i 


,495 


2.751 


U09 


7 


Wyoning 


w 


»694 


in 


•06 


50 


Puerto Rico 


96 


,8i2 


264 


• 27 


19 



iftased on the new Oregon Cluster Taxonomy^ 

nhene tntaU do not Include special prograns^ 

,hncludeH2,470 duplication within occupational arean^ 

^Includes 1 ,2 31 dupllration within occupational areas. 

^Inilud#».-» 4,162 duplication within orcupatlnnal areas^ 

ylncluden 6,6 )9 dupUcat Ion within occupational areas. 

^Includes 5,190 duplication within occupational areas. 

^Includes 11,371 duplication within occupational areas^ 
j^Includes 4,324 duplication within occupational arean^ 
^jlncludes 33,029 dupllcatlnn within occupational areas^ 
Includes 366 duplication within ocrupatinnal areas. 

\ l.N. »f'l^f "f Kd»i».itlon Form 1M8, U.S. Department of Health, Kducation, & 
Welfare, Washington, D^C^, FY 1972^ (Various States) • 

Cluster Taxonomy prepared by Oregon Department of Education, Dlvlaion of 
Vocational Kducation, Portland, Oregon^ 
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BEST 



"dblv 1 16 - VotHtl'»nal KduoatJon KnroUtnont in U^rv'.ct: Cluster ar; a *'ercf»n» 





l ot a I 


Toial 


Total Servtof 


R«tnk 




V.«. .It lott.i ! 




Ktirt*n?»t»i\t .K a 


•^rdvr 




Kduv.itl.m 


HnroUmi*ut " 


V»rt««t Total 






Knrol Inent 




Voc at I ona 1 Kdu 




States 






tion Enrol If *nt 




I'.S. TOTAl. 


10,0'>\,420 


52^, 307 


5.22 




Alabama 


157,746 


8. 360 


5.30 


12 


A Uska 


20.926 


3,084 


14.74 


1 


Ar Lzona 


102,806 


2,358 


2.2S 


33 


Arkansas 


110,224 


3. 48) 


3.16 


26 


Calttorn La 


1,221,509 


97,63* 


7.99 


6 


Colorado 


101 ,521 


2.937 


2.89 


32 


Connect Icut 


127,609 


4,503 


3.53 


23 


Deldvare 


37,323 


1,203 


3.22 


25 


Diat. of C. 


10,813 


507 


4.69 


16 


Florida 


511.750 


20,365 


3.9H 


21 


Georgia 


292,211^ 


20,621 


7 £6 


7 


Hawaii 


40, 142 


1.980 


4.93 


13 


Idaho 


33.146 


712 


2.15 


35 


ItlinoiR 


595,879 


22,671 


3.80 


22 


Indiana 


154,556 


1.997 


1.29 


45 


Iowa 


133.442 


2,826 


2.12 


36 


Kansas 


100,052* 


6.729 


b.73 


8 


Kentucky 


169,03X5 


7,246 


4.29 


18 


Louisiana 


176,312 


5,380 


3.05 


28 


Maln« 


29*840 


I K) 




^\ 


Maryland 


166,0 32 


5.753 


3.46 


24 


Maasachusctts 


163,799 


7,158 


4.37 


17 


Hlchigan 


342,985 


37.934 


11.0€ 


4 


Minnesota 


234, 334 


12,492 


5.33 


11 


Mlaaidftlppi 


109, 561 


1 .666 




40 


Missouri 


162,625 


2.391 


1.47 


42 


Montana 


32.267 


993 


3.08 


27 


Nebraska 


68,796 


956 


1.39 


44 


Nevada 


27,276 


1. 101 


4.04 


20 


New Hampshire 


25.310 


1,19 3 


4.71 


15 


New .ter<tey 


310,186 


*».4 12 


2.07 


37 


New Mexico 


52.338 


22'> 


•43 


52 


New York 


754.489- 


36,838 


4. AH 


14 




436,016 


54,557 


12.51 




S* Dakota 


32,637 


492 


1.51 


41 


Ohio 


4l2,007g 


1^,24] 


2.97 


31 


Oklahoma 


llfl.766 


1 .922 


1 .62 


38 


Oreitun 


123,9 36 


6 ,707 


5.4 J 


10 


rv^iiiir^y A V '^1111 


ni,7fl2 


37,935 


11.4 1 


3 


Rhode Island 


19,992 


180 


.90 


48 


S* Carolina 


101,615 


1.429 


1.41 


43 


Dakota 


22.287 


155 


.70 


49 


Tennesaee 


151,226 


4,595 


3.04 


29 


Texas 


623,214 


14.173 


2.27 


34 


Utah 


13^903*^ 


4.013 


3.00 


30 


Vermot.t 


17.269^^ 


102 


.59 


50 


Virginia 


269.799 


11 . 1 76 


4.14 


19 


UaHhingt on 


250,802 


27.300 


I0.ft9 


5 


W. Virginia 


6J,312 


600 


•9S 


47 


WisronAin 


253, 49S 


l'i,l67 


5.9ft 


9 


My>>mln>; 


17,694 


206 


1.16 


46 


Puerto Rico 


96.8)2 


1.496 


1.54 


39 



Baaed on the new Oregon Cluater Taxonomy. 

These totals do not Inrlude npeclal programs, 
hnrludes 2,470 duplication within occupational areas. 

Includes 1.2)3 duplication within occupational arean. 
^Inrludeb 4,162 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Ino.ludes 6,h59 duplication within occupational areas, 
'includes 5,390 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Includes 11,371 duplication within occupational areas. 
^Includen 4,324 duplication within occupational areas. 
^^Includca )3,029 duplication within occupational areas, 
^^ncludes 366 duplication within occupational areas. 

t V.S. Office of Kduratlon Form 3138. f.S. Departwent of Health, Kducation, 
Welfare. Washington, D.C., V\ 1972. (Various States). 

Cluster Taxonomy prepared bv Oregon Department of Educatinn. Division of 
Vocational Education. Portland, Oregon. 
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Tabl« 117 • Vocational Kducatlon Knrollownt in Forest ProUuctti Cluster as a 
■ crcent of Total Vccattonal Educatlrn Knroll?'cnt, I9il~''2* 






1 


Kital Ktfotit 


Total Korertt 


Rank 




V>u'atio(i.il 


ProdUk'tti ) 


Products Knrot Intent 


Order 




Educ at i on 


Enrol Iment 


as a Percent ot 






Enrollment 




Total Vocational 




status 






Hducat ion Hnro 1 Itoent 




V.S. TOTAL 


10,053,420 


24,230 


♦ 24 




Alnbiitna 


157,746 


1,043 


• 66 


7 


Al.wka 


^0,92h 


21 


.10 


31 


Arizona 


102,806 


1, 145 


l.ll 


4 


Ark ana aa 


110,224 


885 


*80 


6 


Cd .. if ornia 


l»22l,509 


2,149 


* I" 


23 


Colorado 


101,521 


0 


0*00 


42 


Connecticut 


127,609 


108 


• 08 


33 


Delmware 


37, j2) 


0 


0.00 


43 


01st* of C* 


io,8n 


0 


0*00 


44 


Florida 


ill,7S0 


780 


• 15 


27 


Gforgla 


292,21 1^ 


1,323 


• 45 


11 


Hawalx 


40,142 


0 


0*00 


45 


t d.lht< 


*i, i4f> 


707 


2* I 3 




1 1 Unols 


595,879 


41 


•01 


40 


Indiana 


154,556 


283 


• IH 


24 


towa 


n),442 


0 


0.00 


46 


Kansas 


100,052* 


36 


•04 


37 


Kentucky 


169 ,0 il 


12B 


no 
•tin 


34 


Louisiana 


I7ft,3l2 


188 


• n 


30 


Maine 


29,840 


90 


• iO 


19 


Mary 1 and 


I66,0i2 


65 


.04 


38 


MasHurhusetttt 


163,799 


135 


•08 


35 


Ml • h l)(an 


342,9f J 


742 


•22 


21 


Minnesota 


234,3X4 


854 


*36 


16 


Mi^alsaippt 


ln^,5hl 


184 


• W 


25 


Missi*(ir 1 


162,625 


622 


• )H 


14 


Montana 


tJ,26 7 


271 


•84 


5 


Nebraska 


68, 79t» 


68 


.10 


32 




27,276 


I )6 


•50 


9 




25 , 31n 


286 


Ul3 


3 




Un , 1 86 


1 


0.00 


47 


Sew Mexico 


52,338 


0 


0.00 


48 


New York 


754, 4B9 


t,762 


.50 


10 


M » J » \ 1 1 


416,016 


l,5l5 


.35 


17 


• UaKOwS 


32,637 


104 


• ^2 


18 


Ohio 


4 12,007 


180 


•04 


•39 


Oklahoma 


118,766** 


510 


.43 


12 


tJrenon 


12 3,916 


1,445 


U17 


2 


Pennsv ♦ inla 


IJI,7«2^ 


386 


• 12 


29 


Rhode Island 


19,992 


27 


•U 


26 


S« Carolina 


101,615 


422 


•42 


U 


S. Dakota 


22,287 


0 


0*00 


49 


Tennensee 


151,226 


376 


•2S 


20 


Texas 


^23,214 


353 


•06 


i6 


Utah 


133,903 ^^ 


7 


•01 


41 


VertDont 


17,269^' 


0 


0 00 


50 


Virginia 


269,799 


467 


• 57 


26 


Waahlngton 


250,802 


922 




15 


W. Virginia 


63,312 


121 


• K-, 


22 


WiHvunsin 


253,495 


1,342 


• 53 


d 


UyomlnK 


17,694 


0 


0^00 


5J 


Puerto Rico 


96,832 


0 


0^00 


52 



^Baaed on th« new Oregon cluacar Taxonotty. 

?Th»Ba totals do not includa apacial progra^^ 
Includaa 2*470 duplication within occupational areas. 

^Includaa 1,233 duplication within occupational areaa. 

^Includaa 4,162 duplicatiow within occupational areas^ 

^includea 6,659 duplication within occupational areaa. 

gincludea 5,390 duplication within occupational areaa» 

Sncludaa llt371 duplication within occupatloni 1 areaa. 
,5ncludea 4,32'- duplication within occupational at ia» 
J^ncludaa 33,029 duplication wit in occupational araaa. 

includes i66 du; licatlon wlthir occupational araaa^ 

Sourctt U.S^ Office jf Education Form 3138, U.S. Oapartaant of Haalth. Education, 
Welfare, Washington, D»C., FY 1972. (Various Stataa) » 

Cluatar Tamonoi^ pr«P«r«d by Oragon Dapartaaot of Education* OivUion of 
Vocational Bducatloo* fortXaod* Oralon. 
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Tabic 118 - Vocational Kducatlon rnroUmont In How Econoralca Cluatcr as a Terc^nt 
of Total Vocational Kducatlon KnroUmcnti 1971-72 





Total 


Total Hotne 


total Hone F.oonoralcs 


Rank Order 




VvK'dt 1 v»niJ 1 


V % ».>n**i'Jit."H 


i',\Uu at l^n t-nrt^l l^tieut 






hduv^at ion 


bduo««tlt>n > 


tin a IVtceut ot Totul 






hnrol latent 


Enrollment " 


Vocational Education 




Stattt8 






iinrol Iment 








1,92 1 ,803 


19, 12 




Alabama 


157,746 


35,404 


22«44 


25 


Alatika 


20,926 


1.470 


7.02 


49 


Arizona 


10:,80(i 


17.927 


r «44 


35 




1 10,224 


37.286 


3)«83 


4 


CallfomU 


1,221,509 


146.904 


12,03 


42 


Colorado 


101,521 


24.495 


24. 13 


20 


Connecticut 


127,609 


27.490 


2U54 


26 


Delaware 


37,323 


6.061 


16«24 


37 


Diet* of (* , 


10 ,81 3 


920 


8,51 


48 


Florida 


S11»7S0 


140.36 3 


27«43 


14 


Georgia 


292,211* 


67.191 


22«99 


24 


Hawaii 


40, U2 


A.211 


10«49 


45 


Idaho 


33. U6 


8.802 


26,56 


15 


IlUnoia 


595,879 


8,846 


U48 


52 


Indiana 


154,556 


22.240 


14«J9 


41 


Iowa 




28,21 3 


2l« 14 


27 


Kaasaa 


inn n5?* 


l.t| ,ODll 


14«85 


to 

>7 


Kentucky 


169 031^ 


43 256 


25«59 


16 


Louisiana 


176^312 


54*.S87 


30«96 


6 


Maine 


29»840 


2,793 


9«36 


47 


ti AOS* 1 

riary lana 




IQ in? 


21«67 


22 


Kaaaachuaatta 


1 O 3, « 77 




1 &A 


CI 

Jk 


Mlcnigan 




55 237 


16 « 10 


38 


Minnesota 


234.334 


59I39I 


25*34 


17 


Mississippi 


109,561 


10.205 


27.57 


12 


Missouri 


162.625 


45,187 


27«79 


11 


Montana 


32,267 


5,691 


17«64 


34 


Nebraska 


68,796 


l7.l/(» 


24«96 


19 


Kevaoa 


^ / ,^ /D 


2,916 


10,69 


44 


New Hanpshire 


25,310 


4.918 


19«43 


31 


New Jersey 


310,186 


73,439 


23*6$ 


21 


Slew Mexico 


52,338 


10,279 


19«64 


30 


New York 


754,489- 


74.985 


9.94 


46 


N. Carolina 


/ l£^ n K ' 
4iD,0lD 


80.944 


18«56 


11 


M. Dakota 


32,637 


9,177 


28*12 


9 


Ohio 


412,007_ 


113.039 


27,44 


13 


Oklahova 


lis, 766*' 


27.750 


23*37 


23 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 


123,936 

^11 7 Q7 


40.187 
37,879 


32*43 
11,42 


5 
43 


Rhode Island 


19,992 


7,817 


39.10 


1 


S* Carolina 


101,615 


28,539 


28*09 


10 


S. Dakota 


22,287 


8,357 


37*50 


2 


Tennessee 


151,226 


45.493 


30*08 


7 


Texas 
Utah 


623,214 - 
133,903^^ 


223.152 
19,459 


35.81 
14.53 


3 
40 


Vermont 


17,269^^ 


3,502 


20,28 


28 


Virginia 
Uaahington 
U, Virginia 


269,799 
250,802 
63,312 


45,076 
49,542 
15,890 


16,71 
19*75 
25,10 


36 
29 
18 


Wisconsin 


253,495 


15.935 


6*29 


50 


Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


17,694 
96,832 


3,325 
20.735 


18*79 
29,69 


32 
8 



^Based on the new Oregon Cluster Taxonosy* 

^ThMe toUU do not include apaeial prograat* 

includes 2,470 duplication within occupatiwisl areaa. 
Includes 1,233 duplication within occupational areas* 

^Includes 4,162 duplication within occupational areas* 

^Includes 6,659 duplicatioo within occupational areas. 
Includes 5,390 duplication within occupational areas* 

^Includes U,37l duplication within occupational areas* 

'includes 4,324 duplication within occupational areas* 
^"includes 33,029 duplication within occupational areas. 
^^Includes 366 duplication within uccupational areas. 

Sourcet U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Education, & 
Welfare, Washington, D*C* , « 1972* (Various States)* 

Cluster Taxono«y prepared by Oregon Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Portland, Oregon* 
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• XAhW •19 - Vocational E4u€atiQu Enrol laeni In Kliic«ll«neoua Clunttr ft « 
r«rccnt of ToCAl VocatlouMl uaucation £nrollaient,^ 19 71*72^ 





Total 


Total 


Total Miscellaneous 


Rank 




V»"t .it I .-iSi ! 


m^i rtx. \ 1 i*4441 


i'-ttrtil Iftti'tit <tM «t 


Order 




Kdu. -It j. n 


Kdiu-atU'U , 


Percent ot Total 






Knrol Inent 


Ei\roi Intend 


Vocational Edtica* 




St Jtes 

, , 






tlon Knrol Iment 




r.S. TOTAL 


10»053,42() 


i29.91h 


4.28 




A I ahana 


l57.7At» 


2.U46 


1.30 


41 


Aianka 


20. 926 


4.540 


21.70 


2 


Arizona 


lO2,80^ 


16.256 


15,81 


5 


Ark<insa>i 


I 


10 8^8 


9*89 


in 


California 


1.221.509 


26|491 


2.17 


31 


Colorado 


ini.52I 


3.773 


3.72 


22 


Connecticut 


I27.fi09 


9.480 


7,43 


14 


Delaware 


37.123 


1.173 


3.14 


25 


Olst« of C. 


10 81) 


Q 




C9 


Florida 


5u!750 


27»649 


5.40 


18 


Georgia 


292.211^ 


2.04) 


.70 


46 


Hawaii 


hO.U2 


791 


U97 


33 


Idaho 


33. U6 


450 


1.36 


60 


1 1 lino Is 


59^,879 


7.010 


U 18 


42 


Indiana 


154. 5S6 


2.224 


1.44 


39 


Iowa 


133.442 


2.555 


1.91 


34 


KdnnaH 


100.052* 


20.413 


20.40 


3 


Kentucky 


169 .031^ 


4»I95 


2,48 


29 


Lv^ulHidna 


176.312 


573 


• 32 


50 


Maine 


29»840 


8.587 


28.78 


1 


Maryland 


166.032 


6.641 


4.00 


21 


Massachusetts 


16 3 » 799 


2.706 


1,65 


38 


Michi{;an 


342.985 


9.679 


2.82 


28 


Mi nnfs ►ta 


2J4.334 


10.586 


4 52 


19 


MtristKS Ippl 


109.561 


665 


.61 


^7 


MisR.Mir I 


162^625 


3.240 


1.99 


32 


Montana 


32 .267 


2.275 


7.05 


15 


Nebraska 


68.796, 


7.446 


10.82 


8 


Nevada 


*. f /O 




1Q 26 




New Hanpiihlre 


25»310 


454 


1.79 


36 


New Jersey 


310.186 


11. ]01 


3.64 


23 


New Mexico 


52.3J8 


1.746 


3.34 


24 


New York 


754.489, 


22.921 


).0A 


27 


M * f^jirci I inA 


H JO .UiO 


25 340 


5.81 


1 ft 

ID 


N* Dakota 


32*637 


*182 


.56 


48 


Ohio 


A12.007- 


36.5)0 


8.87 


13 


Ok I ■ihona 


118.766" 


10.fi55 


8.97 


12 




123.9i6^ 


5.256 


4,24 


20 


Pennsy » vanl a 


3 51. 782 


42 049 


12,67 




Rhode IslauJ 


19.992 


W862 


9.31 


11 


S« Carolina 


101.615 


U859 


1.83 


35 


S* Dakota 


22.287 


19 


.09 


51 


TcnnesBpp 


151.226 


8.504 


5.62 


17 


Texas 


621.214.. 


7.254 


1.16 


44 


Utah 


lj'>»90i^ 


2.365 


1.77 


37 


Vermont 


17.269 


1.716 


9.94 


9 


Virginia 


2h9 . 799 


34.664 


12,85 


6 


Washington 


250.802 


6.0 39 


2.41 


30 


W* Vlrptnla 


63,3)2 


586 




45 


Wisconsin 


253.495 


7.761 


3.06 


26 


Wyoniinvi 


17.694 


80 


.45 


49 


Tuerto Rloo 


96.832 


1.136 


1.17 


43 



jHased on the new Oi^agon Cluster Taxonomy. 

jThas* totals do not lx;c!uJ^ aptclal prograaa. 
^Includes 2»470 duplication within occupational ar^as. 
Includes 1.233 duplication within orpupatlonal areas. 

^JnrUu1#»* 4.162 duplication within orcupatlonal areas. 

^Includes 6.659 dupUrntlon within occupational areas. 

^Includes 5.390 duplication within occupational areas, 

^Includes 11.371 duplication within occupational areas, 
^^tncludeb 4^324 duplication within occupational araaa. 
-.Includes 33.029 duplication within occupational areas. 
Includes 366 duplication vichln occupational araaa. 

St»urce; r.r%. Offloe of Kduratlon Form )l)8. Departini*nt of Health, Kducatlon. 

Welfare. Washington. D.C.. FY 1972. (Various States). 

Cluster Taxonony prepared by Oregon DapartMnt of Education. Division of 
Vocational Education. Portland. Oragon. 
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In reviewing the clusters, It becomes apparent that one of the 
characteristics of this approach is that a larger number of subdivisions 
is produced ~ nineteen clusters in contrast to seven traditional occupa- 
tional areas. Another characteristic is that the percents of total en- 
rollment found in the clusters, as compared to occl^pational areas, are 
smaller — typically 6 ,5, 3.5, 4.O. Only two clusters exceed ten percent 
secretarial was 11*5 percent and home economics was 19*1 percent* 

A review of the titles of the clusters lends face validity to 
their uniqueness — marketing, food service, construction, electricity - 
electronics, drafting, and others* An in-depth examination of the con- 
tent and comaonality of the coiq[>etencies is a logical next step in deter- 
mining validity* 

At this time the new cluster approach is outside the mainstream 
of vocational education — outside of planning, organizing, operating 
and reporting, A strategy to promote a^loption of the cluster taxononqr 
is called for if the approach is to become an integral part of vocational 
education* 



SUMMARY 

Enrollment 

The total enrollment in vocational education reached an all-time 
high of 9,984,416* The enrollment has increased 145 percent in the past 
ten years (FY 1962: 4,069,771)* 

Almost without exception, the numbers enrolled at each of the 
three grade levels have increased each year since 1965, the first year 
in which data were available on the levels* The growth rate has averaged 
over ten percent per year and resulted in well over a 100 percent growth 
in enrollment in vocational education* 

Enrollment in vocational education at each of the three levels 
— secondary, post-secondary, and adult — is at an all-time high: secon- 
dary, 5,617,334; post-secondary, 1^303,052; and adult* 3,064,030* The 
growth rate in secondary and post-secondary is Impressive; the growth' of 
adult warrants careful examination* 

As noted, the growth rate for the three levels is not the same* 
The growth rate of secondary vocational education was only slightly less 
than the growth rate of total vocational education; secondary vocational 
education enrollment showed a 100 percent growth* Over half of the total 
enrollment In vocational education was at the secondary level* 

Post-secondary vocational education showed a similar line of 
growth, that is, almost a straight line inclined upward* However, the 
growth incline for post-secondary was more sharply upward* Enrollment 
increased about 500 percent in the period from FY 1965 to FY 1972* 

The growth rate of adult vocational education has been both errat- 
ic and low* In the period under consideration, the enrollment increased 
only thirty percent* Even in FY 1972, the State which enrolled the highest 
percent of the adult population enrolled only one person in one hundred* 
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Neither the cooperative education program nor the work study 
program was being utilized to any degree near its presumed potential. 
The cooperative program seems to have the greatest potential for educa- 
tional relevance. The work study program could be very Instrumental In 
contributing to the financial stability of the economically disadvantaged. 
A more definitive examination Is warranted of both of these programs « 

The enrollment in vocational education of members of minority 
groups continued to be high* Each minority group was enrolled to a 
greater percentage than the group was present in the general population* 

One person in seven^ or two or three persons in every class in 
vocational education, was a disadvantaged person* That is, 13.90 per- 
cent of those enrolled were disadvantaged. The enrollment data are 
strong evidence that vocational education was providing an educational 
opportunity for over one million persons. These were youth and adults 
who would otherwise eicperlence great difficulty, if not outright failure, 
in their efforts to reap the benefits of American public education* 

Vocational educators have had only limited success in bringing 
the handicapped into the class, shop, and laboratory* Nationally, less 
than two percent of those enrolled have been Identified as handicapped; 
authorities place the percent of handicapped in the general population 
as much higher* While there were doubtless other handicapped persons 
who were enrolled in vocational education and not identified, their 
numbers were probably not great enough to refute the implication that 
providing training for the handicapped is one of the major tasks 
immediately facing the field of vocational education* 

Slightly over half of those enrolled in vocational education 
were females (male: 4,442,617 or 44.50 percent; female: S>541,799 or 
55.50 percent). However, if we subtract the enrollment of consumer and 
homemaking education (2,581,851), which is not wage-oriented, from the 
total enrollment in vocational education (9,984,416), then recalculate 
the male and female percentages, we find that male enrollment was 
4,442,617 or 60.01 percent, and female enrollment was 2,959,948 or 
39.99 percent* 

Vocational education was serving persons in metropolitan areas 
to a lower percent than in non-metropolitan or rural areas, in metro* 
poll tan areas, 4.82 percent of the population was enrolled in voca- 
tional education; in central cities, 4.72 percent; in non-metropolitan 
(non-SMSA) areas, 7.03 percent. There appears to be a trend of greater 
access *to vocational education in rural areas and lesser access in the 
jLnner cities* 

All service or occupational areas — agriculture, office occu<- 
patlons, etc* — showed continued Increase in enrollments* Within the 
service or occupational areas, there was wide variation among States. 
A ntimber of States were enjoying high enrollment growth in one or more 
service areas by establishing new programs which were well received by 
the public* 
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Financial 

Vocational education is financed, in the main, by the States 
and by local educational agencies. Federal financing, a substantial 
sum, serves to stimulate State and local funding. 

Expenditures for vocational education exceeded two and a half 
billion dollars in Fiscal year 1972. Of this sum, slightly over $464 
million was from Federal funds for vocational education, while nearly 
$2.2 billion was from State and local monies. 

Per student expenditures continue to rise. In Fiscal year 1972 
the average per student expenditure was $265.85, when including Federal, 
State, and local monies. This compares with $142.48 in 1967, showing 
a substantial rise in a five-year period. 

However, the amount of increase in per student expenditures was 
siibstantlally less than in recent years. Whereas, in recent years 
increases have been on the order of !j»2b - $50, increases were less than 
$4 per person in Fiscal year 1972 over 1971. 

While the average expenditure of Federal funds for each voca- 
tional education student was $46.52, the States exercised great latitude 
in determining the amounts of Federal monies to be spent at the three 
grade levels of vocational education. The averages were $52.37 for sec- 
ondary, $93.87 for post-secondary, and $14.35 for each adult vocational 
education student. 

In Fiscal 1972, the average per student expenditure from Federal, 
Slate, and local sources was $265.85 for the Nation. When considering 
all three levels of vocational education, the per student expenditure 
averaged $310.47 for secondary, $538.15 for post-secondary, and $64.49 
for adult vocational education. 

Viet^ed from any direction the funding of adult vocational edu- 
cation is markedly lower than for other vocational education levels — 
in fact, funding of adult vocational education is less than one- third as 
much as other levels on a per student basis. 

The legal requirement is that States match Federal monies for 
vocational education on a basis of no less than one State dollar expended 
for each Federal dollar expended, that is, a ratio of no less than 1 to 
1 (1:1). Through the years. States have exceeded minimum matching re- 
quirements by using dollars appropriated at the State level for voca- 
tional education and sums of local monies for vocational education. 

In Fiscal year 1972, the matching ratio for all States and all 
levels of vocational education was $4.71:1. That is, the national aver- 
age was $4.71 expended of State and local monies for each $1.00 expended 
of Federal monies. The States vary widely ul their level of matching, 
from $11.58:1 to $1.55:1. 
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state and local matching Is believed to be In excess of the 
amoiints reported here. Soioe States report, for state- level matching, 
only funds which are appropriated by State legislatures specifically 
for vocational education. Funds appropriated for other categories, 
even though expended on vocational education, are not reported. 

At the local level, many schools do not report indirect costs 
of vocational e'lucation. For example, local retirement matching and 
social security matching which could have been pro-rated for vocational 
personnel is frequently not reported. For reasons such as these, the 
State and local matching can be considered substantially higher than can 
be currently documented. 

Unfortunately, inflation in the economy has diminished the 
purchasing power of the dollars expended for vocational education — si 
much so that on a per student basis, the Federal monies were actually 
less in 1972 than was the case in 1966. 



Completion and Placement 

Approximately half of all persons were employed who completed 
vocational education or left vocational education early with marketable 
skills. For a variety of reasons, not all persons who completed training 
or left training early with marketable skills ^ere available for work. 
That is to say, the percent employed was drawn from a group of persons 
including not only those available for work but also persons not avail- 
able due to things such as pursuing further education and entering 
military service. When considering only those available for work, 
nearly ninety-six percent were placed who had completed training or had 
left training early with marketable skills. 

Similarly, high levels of employment were reported by the States 
for all three levels of vocational education. In secondairy vocational 
education, of those either completing training or leaving early with 
marketable skills, 46.25 percent were employed; of only those available 
for work, 96.14 percent were eiq>loyed. 

In post^secondary vocational education, of all persons either 
coiiQ)leting training or leaving early with marketable skills, 55.96 per- 
cent were exxqployed; of only thos available for work, 94.90 percent were 
employed. 

In adult vocational education, of all persons either completing 
training or leaving early with marketable skills, 56.53 percent were 
eiq)loyed; of only those available for work, 93*96 percent were employed. 

The reality of placement of vocational education trainees has 
not been established nationally to the extent possible or desirable. 
The foregoing data, like most data in Project Baseline, were compiled 
from State reports which in most States were compiled from local reports. 
If vocational educators are to have unquestionable refutation or defense 
against critics, a follow-up study of national scope is essential and 
of top priority. To place the findings of such a study in proper 
perspective the follow-up should include both academic-tract students 
and general-education- tract students so that comparison could be made* 
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When the data are gathered and analyzed hy occupational area, 
rather than by educational level, the completion and placement data are 
comparable* 

*In agricultural education, 50,10 percent of completers 
and early leavers were placed. Of only those available 
for work, 99.25 percent were employed. 

*In distributive educ&wion, 52.83 percent of completers 
and early leavers were placed. Of only those available 
for work, 98.91 percent were employed. 

*In health occupations education, 61.75 percent of completers 
and early leavers were plarad. Of only those available for 
work, 96.88 percent were employed. 

*In occupational home economics education, 39.95 percent of 
completers and early leavers were placed. Of only those 
available for work, 88.54 percent were employed. 

*In office occupations, 45.64 percent of completers and early 
leavers were placed. Of only those available for work, 
92.00 percent were employed. 

*In technical education, 56.64 percent of completers and 
early leavers were place! . Of only those available for 
work, 98.04 percent were employed. 

*In trade and industrial education, 49.56 percent of comple- 
ters and early leavers were placed. Of only those available 
for work, 98.45 percent were employed. 

The labor demand projected for 1972 was compared with completions 
and placement in vocational education for 1972. The labor demand pro- 
jected was met by completions at percentaged ranging from a low of 1.59 
percent in distributive education to a high of 52.82 percent in office 
occupations. The projected labor demand was met by employment place- 
ments ranging from a low of 9.27 percent in occupational home economics 
to a high of 24.72 percent in technical education. 

Cluster Taxonomy 

A new cluster taxonomy has been developed based on common elements 
of competency as presented in the publication Vocational Education and 
Occupations . The taxonomy has eighteen clusters, each with a common 
focus, and a nineteenth miscellaneous cluster. 

The cluster titles and the percents to which their respective 
enrollments are a part of the total enrollment in vocational education 
are as follows: agriculture, 6.5; marketing, 5.5; health, 3.3; food 
service, 3.5; accounting, 3.3; clerical, 6.1; secretarial, 11.5; 
industrial mechanics, 7.4; construction, 4.1; electricity-electronics, 
3.5; metals, 2.9; child care, 2.1; clothing, 4.7; drafting, 1.4; graphic, 
0.7; service, 5.2; forest products, 0.2; home economics, 19.1; miscel- 
laneous, 4. 3, 
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Each cluster Is composed of Its plural number of job titles; 
each Job title has a USOE code number. To the extent to which the clus- 
ter taxonoAQT is used to plan* organize, operate, and report programs 
in vocational education, the taxonomy will be helpful in strengthening 
the relating of data from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the U.S. Department of Labor. 
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Chapter IV 



COMPARISON OF NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION DATA 

Fiscal Years 1971 and 1972 



Considering the Nation as a whole, vocational education enroll- 
ment continues to Increase year after year. The fact of enrollment 
Increase has been true since 1917, the year In which Federal support of 
vocational education was established. But the natlonax enrollment does 
not follow any continuous pattern of growth. Enrollment Is Influenced 
by economic factors, legislative acts, wars, and other variables which 
stimulate or Impede participation In vocational education. It Is 
believed that a particularly powerful variable is the freedom enjoyed 
by each State as it Implements the principles of vocational education 
in ways best suited to the State's particular goals and purposes. The 
tables and narrative which immediately follow characterize not only 
change in total vocational education enrollment, but also change in 
enrollment at the secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels. 

ENROLLMENT 

Total vocational education enrollment . Table 120 shows a 
comparison of enrollment for FY 1971 and FY 1972 and indicates the 
percent of change for each of the States. All but one State (Pennsyl- 
vania) showed an increase in enrollment. The District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico showed decreases. 

From FY 1971 to FY 1972, the total enrollment in vocational 
education for the Nation increased by 9.25 percent. Alaska had the 
greatest increase in enrollment, 59.17 percent. The States nearest the 
national average of 9.25 percent were Idaho, with an increase of 9.14 
percent, Rhode Island, with an increase of 8.83 percent, and New 
Hampshire, with 9.65 percent. The State with the greatest decrease in 
enrollment was Pennsylvania with a negative 3.07 percent. Puerto Rico 
had an 11.82 percent decline in enrollment from FY 1971 to FY 1972. 

Alaska showed the greatest percent of enrollment increase and 
reported development of new programs and availability of more money 
as the factors which influenced the growth. Louisiana showed little 
change in enrollment, an increase of 1.1 percent. It reported a lack 
of facilltieb to accommodate more students. 
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Local schools were forced to carry the entire cost of additional 
vocational teachers* Pennsylvania stressed that its enrollment figures 
were strictly unduplicated — certainly laudable. Furthermore, it is 
less concerned with enrollments in consumer and homemaking education. 
Also, its area schools were under development for secondary education 
students. In Puerto Rico prior to FY 1972, consumer and homemaking 
education was required at the ninth grade level; in FY 1972, the require* 
ment was transferred to the eighth grade level. Therefore, students 
previously counted in the vocational education enrollment for grades 
9-12 no longer show up in these enrollment figures. 



Table 120 - Percent of Ch»nge In Numbers of P«r»on« Enr«»Uva in Vocational 

r:4ui«i on, isro-T; to r*;!-;: 



i 








1 


Sumhers ot Perii%jn» Enrolled 


Pet« «»nt Oiange 




In Vocational 


Edu.atlon 


In Sumberu ot 




^ , , 




Peraona EnroUad 






l9?l-72 






11- 
9,984.416 


9.2S 


Alabama 




I57,74fi 




7.15 


AiaHka 


1 M<«; 


2n,926 


59.17 


Artsona » 


88,^? I 


in ;^KOfi 


16.20 


Arkansdn 


10 l,9ii7 


110,224 


6.08 


1" J lit al^V^t A 


;,**ni,(>i I 


1,221,509 


1 .40 




95, )n9 


101, S2l 


6.52 


Connci.t icut 


1 1 i,fi94 


1.''^ ,609 


12.24 


D« I aw4rr 


u,:i 1 


37,121 


19.58 


out. C. 




K),Hn 


-1.77 




4 30,087 


511,7'jO 


16.8! 






zm, 7ii 


U.21 


Hawdl 1 




4n, tij 


J.?5 


Idaho 


JO, J/0 


U , U*' 


9.14 


XHin>*is 




S9S,fl79 


10,11 


. IIU a WllM 


I 31, 


154, 


17 .68 




I* 7,91 1 


113, 442 


4.32 


Kansas 


9l,lSl 


9B,ftl9 


6.08 


KentM' kv 




!64,'**)9 


13.45 


t.>-uiBianrf 




176, .i: 


l.il 


Maine 




J9,H4(i 


2 7. )9 




ui,?r4 


166,032 


17.11 






16J.799 


34, i: 


Mi>*ntitan 






/•16 


Minnes.'*t-4 


?"MIH', 


234,314 


6.96 




ll)l,7hR 


109, S6 I 


.*.*. 






I62,62S 


1 J. 22 


M.«ntrtTM 


12R 


J2,J67 


iK.o; 


Nebr>4«ttt>i 




68,796 


5,32 


Nevada 


iH,iif< 


20,617 


I 3.84 


New HanpMhlre 


J,0ft2 


25,310 


9.65 


New leriey 


292, Sl« 


310, 186 


6.04 


Sf>w Mexiro 


49,173 


52,3 38 


6.43 


Nfw ^ork 


669,717 


754,489 


12.66 


N, rar>.>ltna 


376, 817 


430,626 


14.28 


N. Dakut4 


26,21^ 


12 ,6 J7 


2 4. SO 




189 ,044 


.'.12,007 


5,90 


Okllhnfna 


104,223 


107, 39 S 


i,04 


Orrgon 


101,090 


123,936 


22,60 


Pcnnny Ivan 1-1 


117,8^, 


327,458 


• 3.07 


Khndr UUnd 


I8,i?0 


19,992 


B.83 


fi* Carolina 


93,616 


101,615 


8.54 


Oak«na 


21,413 




4.08 


Tenni*f)<*<^e 


143,«»72 


151,226 


5.33 






623,214 


7.88 




94,9H3 


;.V>,R74 


6.20 


Vermont 


12,59 J 


16,90 J 


34.21 


Virginia 


243,noo 


269 , 799 


11.03 


waahlngton 


22<i,llR 


2SO,A02 


10*92 


VlfRinla 


59, ',99 


6f, 312 


6.95 


♦-•l** .♦r.Mlr. 


IH?,»»J7 


^■»^, 


IS. in 


Wyoming 


14,..*49 


17,694 


24,18 


Pu<rrto Rico 


109,809 


96,432 


-U.82 



cet V,S, Offic* of Kiuratlon Fortn 3138, 'US, Dapartftant of H«alth» T^ucation, 
4 WaHarr» Wa»hin«tnn, D,C., FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Enrollment In secondary vocational education . Vocational 
educatiorPbegan as a secondary school program and a program for employed 
adults* Therefore, when the secondary school program is considered, it 
must be recalled that secondary vocational education is one of the long 
established programs. Being long established, the program has direction 
and stability; it is less influenced by societal changes than are newer 
programs. Comparatively, the growth of secondary vocational education 
may not increase as dramatically as does the growth of a newer program. 

The need for more secondary vocational education is still great. 
The need for occupational training is being met for only one youth in 
three of youths in school. There is currently no program of significant 
size in vocational education to meet the needj of out-of-school youths. 

For the national enrollment in secondary vocational education, 
there was a 9,05 percent increase from FY 1971 to FY 1972; see Table 
121, 

Wisconsin showed the greatest increase in enrollment, 81,14 
percent. New York was near the mid-point of 9,05 percent with an increase 
in enrollment of 8,46 percent. The State with the greatest loss in 
enrollment was Hawaii, which reported a loss of 17.82 percent, Puerto 
Rico was lower still with a 22.67 percent decrease. 

An increase in the number of persons enrolled, expressed as a 
percent, was reported by forty-one States and the District of Columbia, 
Nine States and Puerto Rico showed a decrease in enrollment, 

Wisconsin reported that it had adopted a definition of voca- 
tional education more uniform with that of other States, Presumably, 
its previous definition was unrealistically constraining and the new 
definition allowed reporting of programs and persons not included 
heretofore, Arizona stated that most occupational areas increased in 
enrollment. However, a new unduplicated count in consumer and home- 
making enrollment resulted in substantial loss in enrollment numbers 
and offset gains in other areas, Iowa said its secondary-school-age 
population had stabilized, as had its secondary vocational education 
enrollment. 

Despite the growth figures indicated in Table 121, in no way 
has vocational education saturated the need for vocational instruction 
in the secondary schools in any State, This statement can be made with 
confidence because a large number of students are graduated from the 
high schools each year without skills and knowledges that are marketable 
in the labor force, and a large percentage of these graduates do not 
continue their education into post-secondary institutions for vocational 
education purposes. 
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Tabic 121 "ercent Chanre in !»u»bprs of '^pt^ons ^^nrclled ir "ccondar^ 
Vocatlrnal Kducqtl^n, 1<»7rt-7i •-rt 1Q71-72 



States 


Numbers of Persons Enrolled In 
Seoondary Vi>oat ion.il !;duoatlon 


Percent of 
Change in 
Sfc 'ondary 
Vocational 
Knrollment 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 


5,151.058 


5,617,334 


9.05 


Aiabatfia 


89,061 


93,350 


4.82 


Alaska 


8,494 


11,854 


39.56 


Art zona 


50,310 


50,279 


-.06 


Arkansas 


53,996 


61 ,692 


14,25 


California 


5'40,474 


580,211 


7.35 


Colorado 


45,998 


52,043 


13. 14 


Connecticut 


78,191 


95,802 


22.52 


Delaware 


27,4 39 


32,049 


16.80 


Dist. of C. 


'),b81 


5,706 


.44 


Florida 


201^016 


260,082 


29.38 


Georgia 


157,829 


162,359 


2.87 


Hawaii 


23,040 


18,935 


-17.82 


Idaho 




22, 377 


2.44 


Illinois 


432,217 


479,099 


10.85 


Indiana 


86,479 


101,506 


17.38 




50,211 


52.394 




Kansas 


38,468 


42.813 


11.30 


Kentucky 


87 872 


Q9 169 


12.86 


Louisiana 


126|25l 


126,184 


-.05 


Maine 


16,458 


16,779 


1.95 


Maryland 


100,668 


111,701 


10.96 


Massachusetts 


95,411 


121,684 


27.54 


Michigan 




ion 1 QC 


10.93 


Minnesota 


104,837 


110,086 


5.01 


Mississippi 


54,729 


57,819 


5.65 


Missouri 


98,547 


112,167 


1 3.82 


Montana 


16,707 


19,416 


16.21 


Nebraska 


38,336 


36 ,052 


-5.96 


Nevada 


12,596 


14,469 


14.87 


New Hampshire 


18,378 


17.921 


-2.49 


New Jersey 


181,476 


^200.439 


10 .45 


New Mexico 


15,305 


40.038 


13.41 


New York 


445,606 


483.285 


8.46 


N. Carcliu* 


161,697 


174.984 


8.22 


N. Dakota 


16,470 


20.067 


21.84 


Ohio 


181.937 


195,833 


7.64 


Oklahoma 


60,856 


61,418 


.92 


Oregon 


55,022 


64,161 


16.61 


Pennsylvania 


184.619 


189 .073 


2.41 


Rhode Island 


12,026 


13,250 


10.18 


S. Carolina 


70,655 


75.880 


7.40 


S. Dakota 


14,331 


15.454 


7.84 


Tennessee 


95,472 


94,960 


-.54 


Texas 


306,570 


305,222 


-.44 


Utah 


65,131 


62,545 


-3.97 


Vermont 


9,601 


12,142 


26.47 


Virginia 


129,770 


127,640 


-1.64 


Washington 


111,681 


125,767 


12.61 


W. Virginia 


33,161 


38,334 


15.60 


Wisconsin 


57,017 


103,278 


81.14 


Wyoming 


11,851 


15,089 


27.32 


Puerto Rico 


65,032 


50»292 


-22.67 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Education 
& Velfaret Washington, D.C.. FY 1971 and fY 1972. 
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Post-secondary vocational education ^ Post-secondary vocational 
education Is essentially a new program In vocational education. It 
began with the area schools In the late *50s and was stimulated further 
by the Vocational Education Act of 1963. Most States were caught short 
in developing post-secondary vocational education programs because a 
State philosophy, objectives, and delivery system for such programs 
had not been developed. For example, there has been considerable 
confusion as to the definition of post-secondary; the definition tends 
to vary greatly among the States. Federal legislation has challenged 
the States by earmarking monies for post-secondary vocational education. 
Now, most States have a network of programs underway and enrollment 
in post-secondary vocational education is the fastest growing program 
in vocational education — moving rapidly to meet emerging needs for 
technical instruction. 

From FY 1971 to FY 1972, increased enrollments in post- 
secondary vocational education were reported by forty-five States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Decreased enrollments were 
reported by five States; see Table 122, 

From FY 1971 to FY 1972, the change in enrollment ranged from 
an increase of 249.13 percent (Alaska) to a decrease of 17.32 percent 
(New Jersey); the mid-point was 14.28 percent (Idaho was nearest with 
15.43 percent). 

Alaska reported the completion of new facilities and the 
establishment of new programs as the cause of the high percentage 
increase. Arizona made a similar statement in reporting the growth 
in its community colleges. Furthermore, the reporting procedures 
showed a leveling off of full-time students but a tremendous lucrease 
in part-time student enrollment. Two States, Louisiana and Washington, 
reported common constraints to growth of enrollment — facilities were 
used to capacity and them vcre waiting lists for enrolling. Apparently, 
the reporting procedures were the key factors in the seeming decline 
in percentage of enrollment in the low States. In New Jersey (17.32 
percent decrease) changes were attributed to new personnel and a new 
definition of occupational education in the higher education depart- 
ment; vocational education did not collect the data. New Mexico 
(16.11 percent decrease) counted only first semester enrollments and 
did not allow for second semester changes. 

Growth of post-secondary vocational education depends in a 
great measure upon the Staters educational organization. A variety of 
new forms of post-secondary education have emerged in addition to 
community colleges. Area schools, joint county schools and several 
other arrangements have evolved as the States have moved to provide 
post-secondary vocational education services to the youth and adults 
of the States. Enthusiasm for post-secondary education is high among 
the States, and it seems safe to predict that this high growth rate 
will continue. 
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Table 122 - Percent of Change In Numbers of Persons Enrolled In Post* 
Secondar.' Vocational Kducatlon, 1970-71 to 1971-72 





Numbers of Persons Enrolled in 


Percent of Change 




Post-Secondary Vocational 


in Post-Secondary 




Education 




Vocational 










States 


1970-71 


1971-72 




U.S. TOTAL 


1,140,250 


1,303,052 


14*28 


Alabama 


17»04l 


19.8!)3 


16.50 


Alaska 


806 


2,814 


249.13 


Arizona 


22,281 


'18,318 


71.98 


Arkansas 


^.324 


<),240 


-1.33 


i^inornia 


3S8,564 


329,635 


— ^ 


Colorado 


14,274 


14,964 


4*83 


Connecticut 


6,674 


6,977 


4,54 


Delaware 


718 


1.249 


73.96 


Dlst* of C* 


1,144 


1,653 


44.49 


r lor laa 


69,634 


75,173 




Georgia 


14,814 


26,262 


77.28 


Hawaii 




in 1 n7 


43.32 


Idaho 


2,820 


3,255 


15.43 


Illinois 


62,186 


89.168 


43.39 


Indiana 


6,213 


7.529 


21.18 


Ic^a 


13,584 


15,996 


17.76 


Kansas 


7,393 


9.283 


23.36 


Kentucky 


9.308 


12.844 


37.99 


Louisiana 


19 ,076 


19.375 


1 .57 


Maine 


1»628 


2.065 


26.84 


Marylan<l 


12,758 


19»522 




Massachusetts 


ft, 711 


13,019 


49.45 


Michigan 


42»632 


63.216 


/ a ID 

48. 28 


Mlnnes ta 


2U,122 


21.130 


5.01 


Missis&ippk 


8*268 


8,812 


6.58 


Missouri 


11,707 


14,282 


21.06 


Montana 


3,218 


4,125 


28.19 


Nebraska 


5,362 


7,180 


33.91 


Nevaaa 


li936 


2,050 


5.89 


New Hampshire 


1»820 


2, Oil 




New Jersey 


20,530 


16,97/ 


-17.32 


New Mexico 


6,078 


5,09? 


-16.11 


New York 


58,965 


62,88: 


6.64 


N* Carolina 


42,536 


46,421 


9.13 


N • oaKota 


4,117 


4,307 


4.62 


Ohio 


13.911 


20,186 


45.11 


Oklahoma 


S,322 


5,832 


9^58 


Oregon 


15,243 


22,444 


47.24 


Pennsylvania 


27,381 


29»844 


9*00 


Rhode Island 


1^081 


1,058 




S. Carolina 


3»200 


7,46-^ 


133.22 


S* Dakota 


1,806 


2,002 


10.85 


Tennessee 


16,346 


17,773 


8.73 


Texas 


41,912 


52,508 


25.28 


Utah 


12,294 


13,059 


6.22 


Vermont 


173 


212 


22.54 * 


Virginia 


15,833 


18,807 


18.78 


Washington 


58,233 


58,701 


.80 


W* Virginia 


2,014 


2,685 


33.32 


Wisconsin 


38*136 


48,990 


28.46 


Wyoming 


1,436 


1,617 


12.60 


Puerto Rico 


15,545 


16,080 


3.44 



Sourcei U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
& Welfare^ Washington, D.C*, FY x971 and FY 1977, 
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Adult vocational education . The adult vocational education 
program is the second of the old established programs. Many changes 
have occurred from the early days of providing vocational education 
for employed adults to thit present practice of providing vocational 
education for all adults. Adult vocational education has traditionally 
been a large part of the total program of vocational education; adult 
programs now amount to ah "^ut one-third of the total. Adult enrollments 
may be expected to continue to increase so long as adults seek to 
increase their employment skills, train for new positions, or enter 
the laboi* force for the first time. The increases will become more 
marked as adults take a more active role in assessing the viability 
of their career pursuits. As our technology changes, occupations 
change. Adult learners can anticipate changes in the world of work 
which would adversely affect them. By gaining new occupatioral skills 
through vocational education, these adults need never feel the 
frustration of unemployment or lack of job mobility, and they can upgrade 
their job competencies or shift career lines. 

An increase in the number of adults enrolled in vocational 
education was reported by thirty-seven States and Puerto Rico. Thirteen 
States and the District of Columbia reported a decline in enrollment; 
see Table 123. 

Between FY 1971 and FY 1972, the percent of change in the 
enrollment of adults in vocational education ranged nationally from 
an increase of 105.99 percent (Maine) to a decrease of AO. 97 percent 
(Illinois). The average percent of change was 7.59 percent; Alabama 
was nearest the mean with an 8.33 percent increase. 

Maine had undertaken construction of facilities and appeared 
to be successful in attracting adults to the facilities, inasmuch as 
the enrollment had more than doubled. Kansas did not (.': '.ocate money for 
adult education, and the enrollment did not grow; it declined slightly. 
Indiana also showed little percent of change in enrollment; however, 
the over-all e:irollment did increase in numbers. In explaining the 
highest decrease in adult enrollment, Illinois said its community 
college board was emphasizing credit courses. Many persons previously 
counted as adults were counted as part-time post-secondary. 

In America, economic and social stability are substantially 
based on a competent, fully employed, adult work force. Vocational 
education is a major fashioner of this work force. Attention to the 
continuing education of adults, particularly that education which is 
related to the ability of adults to produce the goods and services 
the Nation needs, should become a high priority item in each State. 
Almost without notice the attention of the Nation is focusing upon 
the vocational education of adults with as much vigor as is being 
placed on the necessity to improve reading and writing in the 
elementary schools. 
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Table 121 - Percent of Change In Nuabera of Persons Enrolled in Adult 
Vocational Kducation, 1970-71 to 1971-72 





Nu nbers of Persons Enrol led 
^.n Adult Vocational 
£ lucation 


Percent of Change 
in Adult 
Vocational 
Education 


States 


1970-71 


1971-72 




U.S. TOTAL 


2.847,996 


3,064,030 


7.59 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


4U118 
3,847 
15,530 
43.587 
325.573 


44.543 
6,258 
14.209 
42.292 
311,663 


8.33 
62.67 
-10.52 
-2.97 
-4.27 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dlst. of C. 
Florida 


35.037 
28.829 
3,054 
4.183 
167.437 


34,514 
24,830 
4,025 
3,454 
176,495 


-1.49 
-13.87 

31.79 
-17.43 
5.41 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


83.244 
8.600 
5.706 
46,775 
38.646 


101. 120 
11,100 
7.514 
27.612 
45,521 


21.47 
29.07 
31.69 
-40.97 
17.79 


Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


64,116 
47.290 
48,144 
29.046 
5,338 


46.723 
52.856 
30, -^53 
10,996 


1.46 
-1.20 
9.79 
5.88 
105.99 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


28,348 
17,828 
113,189 
94,126 
38.771 


29.096 
97.584 
103.118 
42,930 


22.79 
63.20 
-13.79 
9.55 
10.73 


Missouri 
Mont, a 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


33,288 
7.403 

21.620 
3,578 
2,884 


36.176 
8,726 

25.564 
4,098 
5.378 


8.68 
17.87 
18.24 
14.53 
86.48 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N Dakota 


90.510 
7,795 
165,346 
172.584 
5,628 


92.773 
7,201 
208.321 
209.221 
8.263 


2.50 
-7.62 
26.14 
21.23 
46.82 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


193,196 
38.045 
30,825 

125,835 
5,263 


195.988 
40,145 
37.331 

108.541 
5,684 


1.45 
5.52 
21.11 
-13.74 
8.00 


S« Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


19,761 
5,276 
31,754 
229,213 
17,558 


18.272 
4.831 
38,49^ 
265,484 
25,270 


-7.54 
-8.43 
21.22 
15.82 
43.92 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 


2,819 
97,397 
56,204 
24.024 
92,484 


4.549 
123,352 
66.334 
22,293 
101.227 


01.37 
26.65 
18.02 
-7*21 
9.45 


Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 


962 
29.232 


988 
30.460 


2.70 
4.20 



Sourcei U.S. Office of Education Vona 3138, U.S. Department of Healthy Educatiout 
6 Welfare, Washington, D.C., Py 1971 and FY 1972. 
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CHANGE IN THE INTERNAL BALANCE OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The five tables and narrative statements which follow charac** 
terize the changes in the internal balance of the enrollment in 
vocational education. Not immediately obvious is the difference in the 
following data and the preceding data. The preceding data depicted 
percentage growth in numbers enrolled; the following data depict shifts 
in the percentages to which the enrollment at each level is a part 
of the total eurollment . 

The significance of the difference in the two sets of tables is 
basically this: a given level of vocational education, for example 
secondary , can show a substantial gain in numbers enrolled. Yet, if 
one of the other levels, such as post*secondary, shows a much higher 
gain in numbers enrolled, the secondary vocational education may show 
an actual decrease in the percent to which secondary enrollment comprises 
total enrollment. This is a statistical loss > not a loss in numbers 
enrolled. Of cuurse, a similar statistical gain can occur. 

This is, in fact, what occurred. Secondary vocational education 
had a 9.05 percent increase in numbers enrolled. Yet when secondary 
enrollment is considered in a context in which post-secondary enroll- 
ment increased 14.28 percent, and over-all enrollment increased 9.25 
percent — secondary vocational education enrollment declined by 0.1 
percent as a part of total enrollment. (Secondary, post-secondary, 
and adult combined.) This small shift is probably the result of 
high emphasis on post-secondary enrollments. 

A lack of the Fiscal year 1972 cooperative education enroll- 
ment figures from eight States presents a somewhat distorted view. 
It is to be hoped that if figures were available from all States this 
program would show an increase; see Table 125 and the narrative. 

Secondary vocational education^ Table 124 ♦ Twenty-eight States 
and Puerto Rico reported a decreased percentage of total vocational 
education enrollment which is enrolled in secondary vocational education. 
Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia reported an increased 
percentage of the total enrollment of vocational education in secondary 
schools. One State showed no change (Iowa). 

The change in the percent of total vocational education enroll- 
ment in secondary schools ranged from an increase of 10.3 percentage 
points (Wisconsin) to a decrease of 14.1 percentage points (Maine). 
The average change was 0.1 percentage points decrease (Indiana). 

Wisconsin reported that it adopted a new definition of voca- 
tional education and achieved more accurate reporting which contributed 
to substantial increases in its enrollment figures. 
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Table 124 - aiange In Secondary Vocational Education Enrollment aa a 

Percent of Total Vocational Uduca'-lon Knrollnent, 1970-71 to / 
1971-72 



States 


Percent of Total Vocational 
Enrollment in Secondary 
Vooational Education 


Difference in 
Percentage points 
of Secondary 
Vi ational 
Education 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 


56 «4 


56.3 


-.1 


Alabama 


60.5 


59.2 


•1.3 


Alaska 


64.6 


56.7 


•7.9 


Arizona 


56.9 


48.9 


-8.0 


Arkansas 


52.0 


56.0 


4.0 


California 


44.9 


47.5 


2.6 


Col or ado 


48.3 


51. i 


3*0 


Connecticut 


68.8 


75.1 


6.3 


Delaware 


87.9 


85.9 


-2.0 


Diat. of C. 


51.6 


52.8 


1.2 


Florida 


45.9 


50,8 


4.9 




61.7 


56.0 


-5.7 


Hawaii 


59.5 


47.2 


-12.3 


Idaho 


71.9 


67.5 


-4.4 


Illinois 


79.9 


80.4 


.5 


Indiana 


65.8 


65.7 


-.1 


Iowa 


39.3 


39.3 


U .U 


Kansas 


Hit S 


43.3 


2.0 


Kentucky 


60.5 


60.2 


-.3 


Louisiana 


72.4 


71.5 


-.8 


Maine 


70.3 


56.2 


-14.1 


Maryland 


71,0 


67.3 


-1.7 
J. ' 


Massachusetts 


TQ 0 
/O. 4 


74.3 


-3.9 


Michigan 


51.3 


53.1 


1.8 


Minnesota 


47.9 


47.0 


.9 


Mississippi 


S3. 8 


52.8 


-1.0 


Missouri 


68.6 


69.0 


.4 


Montana 


61.1 


60.2 


-.9 


Nebraska 


58.7 


5i.4 


-6.3 


Nevada 


69.6 


70.2 


.6 


New Hampshire 


79.6 


70.8 


-8.8 




62.0 


64.6 


2.6 


New Mexico 


71.8 


76.5 


4.7 


New York 


66.5 


64. 1 


-2.4 


N> Carolina 


42.9 


40.6 


-2.3 


N. Dakota 


62.8 


61.5 


-1.3 


Ohio 


46.8 


47.5 


.7 


Oklahoma 


58.4 


57.2 


-1.2 


Oregon 


54.4 


51.8 


-2.6 


Pennsylvania 


54.6 


57.7 


3.1 


Rhode Island 


65.5 


66.3 


.8 


d* uaroiina 


75.5 


74.7 


t% 

-.0 


S* Dakota 


66.9 


69.3 


2.4 


Tennessee 


66.5 


62.8 


-3.7 


Texas 


53.1 


49.0 


-4.1 


Utah 


68.6 


62.0 


-6.6 


Vermont 


76.2 


71.8 


-4.4 


Virginia 


53.4 


47.3 


-6.1 


Washington 


49.4 


50.2 


.8 


W. Virginia 


56.0 


60.6 


4.6 


Wisconsin 


30.4 


40.7 


10.3 


Wyoming 


83.2 


85.3 


2a 


Puerto Rico 


59*2 


51.9 


-7»3 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3138> U.S. Department of Haalth, Education, 
4 Welfare, Waahington, D.C., FV 1971 and FY 19.2. 
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Secondary cooperative vocational education^ Table 125 » Within 
secondary vocational education there was a general decrease In partici- 
pation in cooperative education. However, data were not available 
from eight States. Twenty-four States reported an Increase in the 
percent of secondary vocational education students participating in 
cooperative education. Seventeen States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico reported a declined percentage of participation. One 
State showed no change (New York). 

The State with the greatest enrollment increase in cooperative 
education for secondary vocational education was Nebraska (10.9 per- 
centage points); the State with the greatest percentage decrease was 
Alaska (20.1 percentage points). The average change was 2. A percentage 
points decrease (Oklahoma 2.5 percentage points). 

Nebraska reported that the availability of funds for cooperative 
education, combined with greater State department efforts, created more 
Interest among local education agencies. Although Alaska had the 
greatest decline, the percent of secondary vocational education students 
enrolled in cooperative vocational education there still remained the 
natlon^s highest, 48.9 percent. 

NOTE: For a variety of reasons it is imperative that increased 
attention be given to cooperative vocational education, both secondary 
and post-secondary. This is the area of education that is more directly 
linked to the business, health, industrial, and agricultural world of 
work. The program is thoroughly understood by representatives of busi- 
ness, health. Industry, and agriculture; it is strongly supported by 
them. Cooperative vocational education also represents a methodology 
by which the school can become involved in the community at large. 
Traditionally, the cooperative vocational education program has had 
a high rate of placement and retention of students in the work for 
which they were trained. 

Secondary vocational education work study > Table 126 . Within 
secondary vocational education there was no change in participation in 
the work study program nationally. Twenty-six States and the District 
of Columbia reported an Increased percentage of participation by 
students. Twenty States and Puerto Rico reported decreased percentages 
of vocational student enrollment in work study. Four States reported 
no change in participation. 

Massachusetts had the greatest rise in participation with a 
6.7 percentage point increase. Rhode Island had the greatest loss in 
participation with a 1.42 percentage point decrease. 

With the continued emphasis on providing special programs 
and services for disadvantaged students, the work study program would 
seem an excellent opportunity to meet their needs. There seems a 
disparity between the numbers enrolled in work study and the much 
larger number of disadvantaged persons. 
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Table 125 * Change in Percent of Secondary V\ catlonal Hducatlon ::tudenta 

Knrollcd In *:ocondary Cooper^itlve Vocatl«5nal !:ducatton» 1970-71 
to 1<*7W2 



States 


Perc»»nt of Seoondarv Vocational 
Students BnroUed in Secondary 
Cooperative Vocational Educatlor 


Difference In 
Percentage Points 
of Secondary 
Cooperative 
Vocational 
Education 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U»». TOTAI. 


10.7 


8.3 


•2.4 


AiaDaina 


11.5 


17.3 


5.8 


Alaska 


69 ,0 


48.9 


-20.1 


Arizona 


16.0 


21.8 


5.8 


Ar Kansas 


15*5 


10.3 




California 


U.7 


1.7 


-3.0 


uvioraoo 


U.3 


1 

2.3 


a A 


C onnec tic ut 




8.6 


3.3 


ueiaware 


3.8 


9.2 


5.4 


Ul8t» Ot 


25. A 


II. 1 


-14.3 


Florida 


18.2 


19.9 


1.7 


Georsla 


9.4 


NA 


NA 


nawaii 






-1.6 


Idaho 


l^ 


1 1.8 


-.4 


I lllnols 






NA 


Indiana 


28*9 


20.3 


-8.6 


Iowa 


25.1 


NA 


ut A 

nA 


Kansas 




11 1 
1 i .3 


A . r 




6*1 


NA 


MA 

NA 


T.mi 1 ai An>k 


6.3 


8*3 


2 0 


Maine 


A A 


6.9 




Maryland 


5.2 


7.0 


1.8 






2*8 


1 




21.8 






Mi nnxkonf*;! 




22 .2 


2 


Mississippi 


a f> 


O A 

H.D 


.4 


Missouri 


14.0 


NA 




Montana 


9.0 


7.5 


1 c 

-1.5 


Nebraska 


9.1 


20.0 


1 A A 


Nevada 


12.1 


9.1 


— 1 A 

— J.U 


New Hampshire 


2.9 


4.9 


2.0 


New Jersey 


8.8 


5.6 




New Mexico 


15.0 


14.2 


- ft 


New YorK 


4.8 


4.8 


A A 


N* Carolina 


23.2 


19.0 




N. Dakota 


19*2 


23»6 


4.4 


Ohio 


28.8 


NA 


NA 


OK lanoAta 


23.8 


21.3 


—A •J 


Oregon 


16.5 


I5.S 


—1 .u 


Pennsylvania 


5a 


7.1 


^ .u 


Rhode Island 


16.7 


22*8 


£ 1 

O.I 


9 • v*aro I ma 


6.0 


9.3 


J« .1 


S. Dakota 


17.8 


24.4 


6.6 


Tennessee 


13.0 


7.4 


-5.6 


Texas 


24.4 


32.8 


ft A 


Utah 


3*4 


NA 


NA 


Vcmont 


9.8 


11.1 


1.3 


Virginia 


16.3 


21.0 


4.7 


Washington 


8.5 


6.8 


-1.7 


V. Virginia 


3.9 


4.4 


.5 


Wisconsin 


S.4 










NA 


NA 


tfyoalng 


ua 


13.7 


2.6 


Puerto Rico 


17.7 


8.S 


-9.2 



Source: U.S. Office of education Form 3138* U.S. Department of Health* Education* 
& Welfare* Washington* D.C.* FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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^-•s: • MAILABLE 

Table 126 • Chonga in Parcent of Secondary Vocational Education Students 

Enrolled *n •♦ocat'.onal Kducatlon Work Stud:% 1970-71 to 197W2 



States 


Percent of Secondary Vocational 
Students Enrolled in Vocational 
Education Work Study 


Difference in 
Percentage Points 
of Vocational 
Education 
Work Study 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. tv^TAt 


• 43 


• u 


0.00 


Alabana 


• 39 


.71 


.32 


Alaska 


1.65 


-SI 


-1.14 


Arizona 




A7 
•o# 


• 58 


Arkansas 


• 70 


• 90 


-.12 


California 


26 




-.04 


Colorado 


• 36 


•88 


• 52 


Connecticut 


- ^? 
• •j^k 


•<ii 


.09 


Delaware 




• D J 


.05 


Dist. of C. 


i •Ol 


7 1Q 


.38 


Florida 


-78 


Aft 


-•30 


C^o'r^la 


.30 


• 71 


.41 


Hawaii 


1.7S 


2^18 


• 43 


Idaho 


• 15 


• 31 


• 16 


Illinois 


.19 


• 13 


-•06 


Indiana 


• 33 


• 30 


-•03 


Iowa 


.Ig 


97 
• ^/ 


•09 


Kansas 


•98 


•A3 


-•55 


Kentucky 


•69 


.79 


• 10 


Louisiana 


• 21 


.19 


-•02 


Maine 


0.00 


0^00 


0«00 


Maryland 


.41 




-•10 


Massachusetts 


.61 


U28 


.67 


Michigan 


• 82 


.74 


-•08 


Mlnnes'' *:a 


0.00 


0.00 


0«00 


niesiissippi 


• 73 


• 53 


-•20 


Missouri 


•49 


.59 


• 10 


Montana 


• JO 


• •n 


•03 


Nebraska 


• J9 


An 


.OS 


Nevada 


• ••J 




.09 


New Hampshire 


. -JO 


9A 


.20 


New Jersey 


•96 


1.00 


•04 


New Mexico 




ee 
• 99 


*-.04 


New York 






.02 


N* Carolina 


• ^* 


.22 
•** 


0.00 


N. Dakota 


• J~ 


-A9 


.03 


Ohio 


.50 


•46 


-•02 


Oklahoma 


75 


• 70 


-•05 


Oregon 


.19 


• 26 


.07 


Pennsylvania 


• 56 


•65 


.09 


Hhode Island 


U86 


• 44 


-K42 


S. Carolina 


.46 


•64 


• 18 


S. Dakota 


• 47 


•63 


• 16 


Tennessee 


K39 


• 72 


-•67 


Texas 


.15 


.31 


• 16 


Utah 


• 37 


• 17 


-•20 


Vermont 


1.08 


1.04 


-.04 


Virginia 


.47 


.60 


• 13 


Washington 


•21 


• 17 


-•04 


W. Virginia 


.66 


•58 


-•08 


Wisconsin 


0^00 


0.00 


0^00 


Wyoming 


• 27 


• 32 


.05 


Puerto Rico 


1^23 


0^00 


-1.23 



Source: U^S. Office of Education Fom 3138» U*S^ Department of Healthy Education, 
& Wal£ara» Washington, D^C, FY 1971 and Ti 1972. 
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Post'^secondary vocational education^ Table 127 » Thirty-one 
States, the District of Columblat and Puerto Rico reported that the 
percent of total enrollment found in post-secondary education was 
greater in FY 1972 than in FY 1971. Nineteen States reported a 
decline in post-^secondary enrollment as a percent of total vocational 
education enrollment* 

The range of change was from an increase of 12 «L percentage 
points (Arizona) to a decrease of 2,6 percentage points (New Mexico)* 
The average change was 0^6 percentage points (Idaho , Missour^., and 
South Dakota). 

West Virginia reported that there was a strong State emphasis 
on post^secondary education. In that State, a Board of Regents is 
responsible for poist-sacondary education; a good reporting procedure 
by the Board resulted in an accurate higher enrollment count* 
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Adult vocational education enrollments Table 128 , The figures 
on enrollment of adiilts in vocational education as a percent of total 
enrollment in vocational education were very mixed. While twenty-five 
Stater and Puerto Rico showed the adult enrollment as an increased 
portion of the total enrollment, twenty-five States and the District 
of Columbia showed decreases. 

The range was from an increase of 14^1 percentage points for 
Maine to a decrease of 9«A percentage points for Wisconsin. The 
average change was a 0.5 percentage point decrease. 



XahW 128 •> Ch.nft» in Adult Voc«tlon«l Education EnroUncnt m» a Pcrcmt 
oi rotsl "ocatloaal Education EnroUeontf 1970*71 to 1971-72 



States 


Percent of Adults In 
Vocational Education 


Ditter.nce of P.rcentage 
Points in Adult Vocational 
Education Enroilaent 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 


j1 .2 


30.7 


-.5 


Alat^Mia 


^7.9 


28.2 


r-- r-T . rr ri . . . i . 

. J 


Alaska 


29.3 


29.9 




Aflxona 


17 .9 


13.8 


—4 . 1 


Arkansas 


41 .9 


38.4 


-3.5 


California 


27.0 


2S.S 


-1.5 


Co lor ado 


36.8 


34.0 


^*.o 


Connecticut 


25.4 


19.5 


-5.9 




0,8 


10.8 


1 0 


Dl.t. of C. 


3b. 0 


31 .9 




Florida 




34.5 


-3.7 


C«or{tla 


32. S 


4.9 


2*4 


Hawaii 






5,5 


Idaho 


18.8 


22.7 


).9 


tlUnolii 




4. ft 


-4.U 


Indiana 


29 


29 5 


.1 


Iowa 


50.1 


48.8 


-1.3 


Kansas 


50.8 


47.3 


-3.5 


Kentucky 


33.1 


32.1 


-1.0 


toulfilan** 


16.7 


17.4 


.7 


Maine 


22.8 


36.9 


14.1 


Ndr>iand 


20.0 


21.0 


I.U 


Ma.iachui.tta 


14.6 


17.' 


3.2 


Hlchiga^ 


35.4 


28. S 


-6.9 


Hlnneaota 


43.0 


44.0 


1.0 


HlaalBi: ppi 


38.1 


39.2 


1.1 


Hi»«uurl 


23.2 


22.2 


-1.0 


Hontana 


27.1 


27.0 


-.1 


Nebraakji 


33.1 


J7.2 


4.1 


Nevada 


20.0 


19.9 


-.1 


N«M Haapahlr** 


12.5 


21.3 


«.ft 


New Jera.y 


30.9 


29.9 


-l.O 


New Meslco 


15.C 


13.8 


-2.1 


New York 


24.7 


27.6 


2.9 


N. Carolina 


45.8 


48.6 


2.8 


N. DaKota 


21.5 


25.3 


3.9 


Ohio 


49.7 


47.6 


-2.1 


Oklahoaa 


36.5 


37.4 


.9 


Oregon 


30.5 


30.1 


-.4 


P.nnsylvania 


37.2 


33.2 


-4.0 


Rhode lalaod 


28.t> 


2A.4 


-.2 


S. Carolina 


2U1 


18.0 


-3.1 


S. Dakota 


24.6 


2i.7 


-2.9 


T.nnes..* 


22,1 


25.5 


3.4 


Texas 


39.7 


42.6 


2.9 


Utah 


18.5 


25.1 


6.6 


Vermont 


22.4 


26.9 


4.5 


Virginia 


40.1 


45.7 


f.« 


UaHhington 


24.9 


26.5 


1.6 


u. Virginia 


40. 


35.2 


-5.i 


Uinconsln 


49.3 


39.9 


-9.4 


Uyoving 


h.8 


5.6 


*1.2 


Pg*rto Rico 


26.6 


31.5 


4.9 



J 



Sourc.3 U.S. Office of Kduration Porn 3138« U.S. Departrtent tif Health, Cduca* 
tion» 6 UtlUrt* Uaahln«tOD« D.C.» FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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CHANGE RELATED TO POPULATION 



Comparisons of enrollments among States Is difficult without 
using some common base. In Table 129 t the enrollment In vocational 
education for each State Is compared with the total population of that 
State In Increments of 1^000 population. The result Is the number 
of persons enrolled In vocational education for each If ODD persons In 
the general population. With a common base having been established » 
numerous questions can be asked and relationships can be assumed. 

Questions would Include the following: With growth In both 
the general population and vocational education enrollments » Is 
vocational education reaching a larger portion of the population? 
What happened In the eight States which reported the highest growth 
rates Increases of more than ten persons per 1^000 population? 
How Is it that Increases In Georgia (7.4) and Florida (10*9) are 
more than twice those of their neighboring States of South Carolina 
(3.1)^ Tennessee (2.0)^ Alabama (3.1)t and Mississippi (3.5)? 

Tables 130 through 132 compare enrollments In vocational 
education at the secoriary^ post-secondary » and adult levels to their 
approximate age groups. The word approximate Is used because the 
population figures used are from the Bureau of the Census ^ which used 
age brackets of 15«^19» 20-249 and 25-64« Further subdivision of 
these age brackets Is not possible at present. Actually9 the exact 
match of the age brackets Is not essential. If we assume that the 
age distributions are nearly the same In all States » then we have a 
common base. And the use of the common base permits examination of the 
relationships between the performances of the various States. 

Vocational education enrollment per 1^000 population^ Table 129 . 
Growth in the vocational education enrollment per 1^000 population was 
reported by forty-nine States. One State and the District of Columbia 
reported a loss In enrollment per 1^000 population. Population figures 
based cn the 1970 Census were not available In time for use In 1971 
for Puerto Rico. Changes ranged from an Increase of 25.9 persons 
(Alaska) to a decrease of 0.9 persons (Pennsylvania)* The average 
change was an Increase of 4.1 persons (Missouri and Texas). 

Secondary vocational education enrollment, age group 15«'19 
years » Table 130 . Secondary vocational education enrollmeat as a 
percent of population age 15-19 changed less dramatically. The 
average change was an Increase of 2.9 percentage points (West Virginia » 
3.0). The range was from an Increase of 12.6 percentage points 
(Alaska) to a decrease of 5.7 percentage points (Hawaii). The data 
suggest the possibility that some States may be de-emphaslzlng 
secondary level vocational education. This point needs to be explored 
particularly because of the large number of students who complete high 
school without developing vocational competency and who do not continue 
their education for any purpose. 
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Table 129 - Change in the Vocational EUucAtton r.nrcllnetit rer 1»000 
?c ulation, 1970-71 to 1971-72 







Vvvatlonal l.duoatton KnroUment 
per 1,000 Population 


Difference In the 
KnroUment per 
1,000 Population 


States 


1970-71 


1971-72 




L-.S. TOTAL 


44.43 


48*49 


4*1 




Alabama 


42.74 


45,80 


3*1 




Alaska 


43,77 


69.66 


25*9 




Arizona 


49.89 


57*97 


8,1 




Arkansas 


54,03 


57.31 


3*3 




California 


60.37 


61*22 


•9 




Colorado 


43.18 


45.99 


2.8 




Connecticut 


37.50 


42,09 


4,6 




Delaware 


56,94 


68.09 


11.2 




Dist. of C. 


14,55 


14.29 


-*3 




Florida 


6A,52 


75.37 


10*9 




Georgia 


55.75 


63,13 


7,4 




Hawaii 


tin OA 


52,23 


2*0 




Idaho 


42,62 


46.52 


3.9 




Illinois 


40.69 


53,62 


4.9 




Indiana 


25,29 


29,76 


4,5 




I ova 


45,29 


47.25 


2.0 




Kansas 


41*46 


A3,99 


2.5 




Kentucky 


45,15 


51,22 


6.1 




Lou is i ana 


47,89 


48.42 






Maine 


23*61 


30,08 


6*5 




Maryland 


36*14 


42.33 


6.2 




Massachusetts 


21 ,44 


28.79 


7.4 




Michigan 


36.06 


38,65 






Minnesota 


57.58 


61,59 


4..Q 




Mississippi 


45*91 


49.42 






Missouri 


30*71 


34.77 


4.1 




Montana 


39.35 


46.47 


7.1 




Nebraska 


44,03 


46,37 


2*3 




Nevada 


37.05 


42.18 


5.1 




Sew Hampshire 


31,29 


34*31 


3.0 




New Jersey 


40.81 


43,27 


2*5 




New Mexico 


48,40 


51,51 


3.1 




New York 


36.71 


41*37 * 


4,7 




M» raroltna 


74*15 


84.73 


10.6 




N* Dakota 


42,44 


52*83 


10 *4 




Ohio 


36.52 


38.68 


2.2 




Oklahoma 


40«72 


41.96 


1.2 




Oregon 


48.34 


59.26 


10*9 




Pennsylvania 


28,64 


27.77 


-♦9 




Rhode Island 


19,40 


21.12 


1.7 




S* Carolina 


36.14 


39*23 


3.1 




S« Dakota 


32. IB 


33,49 


1*3 




Tennessee 


36.59 


38,54 


2.0 




Texas 


51.59 


55*66 


4.1 




Utah 


89.67 


95*23 


e c. 

d.o 




Vermont 


28,34 


38.04 


9.7 




Virginia 


52.27 


58,04 


5.8 




Washington 


66.33 


73.57 


7.2 




W. Virginia 


33*94 


36*30 


2.4 




Wisconsin 


42,47 


57*38 


14.9 




Wyoming 


42 


53*23 


10,4 




Puerto Klco 




35*70 





Source: U.S. Office of Education Form "tHft, U.S. Department of Health. Educa 
tiont & Welfare, V/ashlngton, D.C., FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Table 130 • Change in Secondary Vocational Education Enrollment As a 

t'ercert of ^'o-uUtion 15-19 Tears of A^c, 1970-71 to 1971-72 





Secondary Vocational Enrollment 


Difference in 




as a Percent of Population 


Percentage Points of 




15-19 Years of 


Age 


Secondary Vocational 








Education Enrollment 








as a Percent of 


States 


1970-71 




ropuiation 19 Years 


1971-72 


of Age 


ft C T*m* A » 

TOTAL 


26.3 




2.9 


Alabaina 


26a 


27 3 


1.2 


Alaska 


31 ^7 


44.3 


12.6 


Arizona 


2A.0 


29.0 


5.0 


Arkansas 


29.6 


33.9 


4.3 


uaiitornia 


29.7 


•I* A . y 


2.2 


Colorado 


21.2 


1^ Q 


2.7 


Connecticut 


29.6 


^ ^ • 7 

36.3 


6.7 


ueiaware 


53.5 


62.4 


8.9 


Dist» of C* 


8.7 


fl 7 


0.0 


r loriaa 


34.9 




10.2 


Georgia 


35.7 


\f% 7 


1.0 


Hawaii 


32.1 


26.4 


-5.7 


Idaho 


29 .5 


30.2 


.7 


Illinois 


42.7 


47.4 


4.7 


Indiana 


15.8 


20.2 


4.4 


Iowa 


18.4 


19.2 


.8 




17.7 


19.7 


2.0 


Kfin t iirlrv 

****** UUV^y 




31.1 


3.5 


Louisiana 


33.6 


33.6 


0.0 


Maine 


71.6 


18.0 


.4 


Maryland 


28,3 


31.4 


3.1 


« ctvllU a Vfc bo 


17,2 


23.7 


6.5 


Ml r*h 1 


lo . o 


20.9 


2.1 


Minnesota 


28.1 


29.5 


1.4 


Ml oa 1 Qttl nnl 


23.5 


24.8 


U3 


Missouri 


22.9 


26.1 


3.2 


Montana 


23.7 


27.6 


3.9 


>}ebraska 


26.8 


25.2 


-1.6 


Nevada 


31. 3 




4.7 


New Hampshire 


27.3 


£f>.0 


-.7 


New Jersey 


29.7 


J£ .o 


3.1 


New Mexico 


33.6 


38.1 


4.5 


New York 


28.5 


30.9 


2.4 


N* Carolina 


31.1 


33.7 


2.6 


N* Dakota 


23.4 




7.6 


Ohio 


18.0 




1.4 


Ok lanooa 


25.2 


2S.4 


.2 


Oregon 


24.0 


31.6 


7.6 


Pennsylvania 


15.8 


17.6 


1.8 


Rhode Island 


14.0 


15.5 


1.5 


S, Carolina 


25.0 


27.0 


2.0 


S» Dakota 


20.5 


22.1 


1.6 


Tennessee 


25*3 


25.1 


-.2 


Texas 


28.1 


27.9 


-.2 


Utah 


55.9 


53.6 


-2.3 


Vermont 


21.6 


27.4 


5.8 


Virginia 


29.4 


29.0 


-.4 


Washington 


33.9 


38.1 


4.2 


W. Virginia 


19.2 


22.2 


3.0 


Wisconsin 


13.2 


23.8 


10.6 


Wyoming 


35*7 


45.4 


9.7 


Puerto Rico 







Source: U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Educationt & 
Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1971 and FY 1972. 
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BEST cm AVAIlABli. 



Post-secondary vocational education enrollmer4t» age group 20-24 
years > Table 131 > Between FY 1971 and FY 1972, post-secondary vocational 
education enrollment as a percent of the population age 20-24 increased 
by 1*2 percentage points • The range of percentage point change was 
from an increase of 10*9 (Arizona) to a decrease of 1*2 (New Mexico) • 
Delaware and Iowa fell at the mean, an increase of 1*2 percentage points* 
Forty-five States and the District of Columbia reported increases; four 
States reported decreases* One State showed no change; and Puerto Rico 
was not available* 

As previously noted, Arizona reported much growth in the commu^ 
nity colleges, particularly the part-time enrollment; in addition, 
reporting was improved* 
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Adult vocational education enrollment » age group 25-64 years ^ 
Table 132 > For FY 1972, enrollment in adult vocational education 
increased slightly over FY 1971 as a percent of the population age 
2S«-64, The range was from an increase of 1.9 percentage points (Alaska, 
Utah) to a decrease of 0.4 percentage points (Michigan); the mean was 
an increase of 0,3 percentage points (Indiana, Kentucky, Nevada, and 
Tennessee). Thirty-six States showed Increas'^d percentages of adult 
enrollment; nine States and the District of Columbia showed decreased 
percentages; five States showed no change; and Puerto Rico was not 
available. 

Utah suggested that local education agencies were exercising 
their option to serve more adults. 
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CHANGE RELATED TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SERVICE AREAS 



As previously noted, the numbers of persons have Increased at 
all levels of vocational education — secondary, post-secondary, and 
adult. But, the enrollment has not increased equally at each level or 
in each occupational area. Changes may be summarized as follows: 

FY 1971 FY 1972 Numbers Percentage 

Increase Point Change 



Total 


9 


,160,844 


10: 


,053,420 


892,576 




Agriculture 




O ^ f% AAA 

819 > 880 




od4,429 


h4, 549 


n A 


Distributive 




574,551 




634,115 


59,564 


0.0 


Health Occupations 




268,963 




334,478 


65,515 


0.4 


Consumer & Homemaking 


2 


,450,681 


2 


,581,851 


131,170 


-1.1 


Home Economics (Occup) 




192,152 




266,333 


74,181 


0.5 


Office Occupations 


2 


,220,499 


2 


,341,366 


120,867 


-0.9 


Teclinical 




312,944 




335,661 


22,717 


-0.1 


Trade and Industrial 


2 


,052,750 


2 


,368,281 


315,531 


1.2 


Students Not Identifed 
by Occupational Area 




268,424 




326,906 


58,482 


0.5 



Obviously, all occupational areas and the total have grown in 
enrollment. However, the growth rate of some occupational areas has 
been less than the total (or average) growth rate; consequently, these 
occupational areas have declined as a percent of the total. Consumer and 
hom^oaking declined the most as a percent of the total, 1.1 percentage 
points. Trade and industrial education grew the most as a percent of 
the whole, 1.2 percentage points. 

We have reason to expect each occupational area to contvinue to 
increase in enrollment. There is no reason to believe that any occu- 
pational area is saturating the labor need. By identifying the need, 
developing the programs, and offering the training, each area can grow 
markedly. Consider these examples. In the percentage point difference, 
Ohio increased its agriculture education enrollment more than any other 
State; it developed new horticulture classes, opened new area programs, 
and offered additional classes in the cities. Pennsylvania, a highly 
industrialized State, opened eight new area schools with extensive 
trade and industrial offerings; Pennsylvania's trade and industrial 
enrollment, as a percent of the vocational education program, grew by 
16.2 percentage points. 



ERIC 



Perhaps the most striking observation is the vide variation 
among the performance levels of the States within each occupational 
area. Office occupations showed a range of over thirty percentage 
points between the State with the largest gain and the State with the 
greatest decrease. Knowledge of the factors contributing to tie various 
gains and losses would seem to be very useful in management of voca- 
tional education. 

Agriculture education^ Table 133 > The enrollment in agriculture 
education decreased slightly 0.4 percentage points as a percent 
of enrollment in vocational education. The range cf percentage point 
change 9 excluding Puerto Rico, was from an increase of 0.7 percentage 
points (Ohio) to a decrease of 3.7 percentage points (South Carolina). 
Thirty-two States showed a decline in the percent to which enrollment 
in agricultural education was a portion of total enrollment in voca- 
tional education. Thirteen States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico showed an increase. Five States showed no change. 

As the reason for the Increase in agricultural education, Ohio 
reported the opening of new area programs, more courses in large cities, 
and additional night classes in cf f-farm occupations such as horti- 
culture. Minnesota said programs in other occupational areas were 
becoming more available; agricultural education showed no change there 
in FY 1972. A change in the reporting procedure resulting in a more 
accurate count was the reason South Carolina gave for its decrease in 
the extent to which enrollment in agricultural education is a percent 
of total vocritional education. 

Distributive education. Table 134 . There was no marked^ change 
in the percentage of total enrollment in vocational education represented 
by enrollment in distributive education. While twenty-nine States and 
the District of Columbia reported increased percentages, and nineteen 
States and Puerto Rico reported decreases, two States reported no change. 
The range was from an increase of 3.1 percentage points (North Dakota) 
to a decrease of 3.6 percentage points (Alaska). 

North Dakota said its distributive education program had been 
without a supervisor for over a year. With the appointment of a new, 
energetic supervisor, new programs were being developed, particularly 
in the specialized area of hotel-motel operation. Alaska reported 
that strong increases in enrollment in other occupational areas offset 
the increases in distributive education. 

Health occupations. Table 135 . Thirty-one States, the District 
of Coltimbia, and Puerto Rico showed increases in percent of total enroll- 
ment in health occupations. Sixteen States showed decreases and three 
showed no change. The range was from an increase of 3.7 perc^dntage 
points (Arizona) to a decrease of 2.1 percentage points (Maine and 
Nevada). The average change was an increase of 0.4 percentage points 
(California, Connecticut, Mississippi, and South Dakota). The States 
that showed no change were Hawaii, Kansas, and Minnesota. 
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Tabl« ^ Difference in Percentage Points of Bnrollnent In Agriculture 

Kducatlon as a Pcrci^nt of Total Vocational IMucat^or Knrolimcnt» 





Total Agrleultur*? KnroUment 
as a Percent ot* Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 


iJiiiPrencc in 

PV 1071 &. X*V 1Q79 


States 


1970-71 


1971-72 


IT Q TllTAT 




O C 
O.D 


— • 


Alabama 


29.6 


27.5 


-2.1 


Alaska 


0.0 


.2 


^ 2 






A •> 


1 


A ^ V A n A o 






. ? 






A A 


A 


Colorado 


4.0 


4.2 


.2 




1.7 


1.6 




aware 


A rt 


J . i 






i • L 


1. / 




r i04 Aua 


A A 


3 . ^ 


• O 


Georgia 


14.3 


12.9 


-1.4 




7.0 


5.9 


-1.1 


Loano 


13.6 


16.1 






4.5 


5.1 




Inaiana 


15.8 


15.8 


0*0 


Iowa 


22.7 


22.3 


-.4 


Kansas 


8.9 


10. 1 


-1.2 


Kentucky 


13.3 


11.9 


-1.4 


Louisiana 


1K4 


11.0 


-.4 


Maine 


3.8 


2.2 


-1.6 


nary i ana 


2.0 


2.1 


1 

. I 


Massachusetts 


.8 


1.3 


.5 


Michigan 


4.5 


4.1 


.4 


Minnesota 


14.6 


14.6 


0.0 


Mississippi 


21.9 


19.6 


-2.3 


Missouri 


11.8 


10.9 


-.9 




13.1 


11.4 


— 1 7 


neo rasKa 


11*5 


12 .0 


. -7 


Nevada 


4.8 


5. 1 


^3 


rivw naiupsnirc 


5.4 




-.2 


New Jersey 


.8 


.8 


0.0 


?iew nexico 


8.6 


7.9 


^ 7 


riew T orK 


1.6 




A 


ri* UAroiina 


o. 2 


1 %1 


— .J 


uakcta 




17 1 


— 1 . / 


Ohio 


7.6 


8.3 


.7 


QKiano3>a 


21.7 


20.0 


_1 7 


Oregon 


A 1 


A 1 






4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


luioae isiano 


6.3 


6.2 


— .X 


S. Carolina 


24.5 


20.8 


-3.7 




21.7 


20.7 


-1 .0 


Tennessee 


15.4 


13.8 


-1.6 


Texas 


25.4 


23.7 


-1.7 


Utah 


7.3 


4.2 


-3.1 


Vermont 


10.4 


8.0 


-2.4 


Virginia 


8.5 


7.8 


-.7 


Washington 


7.0 


6.2 


-.8 


U. Virginia 


7.7 


7.5 


-.2 


Wisconsin 


13.1 


11.4 


-1.7 


Wyoming 


13.6 


10.9 


-2.7 


Puerto Rico 


4.2 


S.l 


.9 



Sourcet U.S. office of Education Form 3l38» U.S. Department of Healths Education, 
k Welfare* Washington, D.C., FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Tahlc 1 iA - Difference in Percentage Points of KnroUnent in Distributive 

Kducatton at? a Percent oT Total Vocational Education Enroilracnts 
1970-71 to 1971-72 



States 


Total Distributive Education 
Knrollm^ut ari a I'ercent ot Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 


li A 4 iC^ttrliLtf All 

rc* 1 L en roxiiLSi 
W 1 07 1 X. FV IQ?*) 

n 47/ i <• ri 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 




O.J 


n n 


1 

Alabama 


3.7 


5.6 


1.9 


Alaska 


15.1 


11.5 


-3 6 


Arizona 


in ft 




1 7 


Arkansas 




A O 


-1 1 

••A.J 


Cal If ornla 






•* 


Colorado 


8.9 


11.4 


2.5 


Connecticut 


3.1 


3.3 




De 1 aware 


(% 1 


O. 1 


ft. ft 


Dlst* of C* 


O 

O *^ 


o.ll 




Florida 


A tt 
O*o 




1 ft 


Georgia 


5.7 


4.4 


-1.3 


Hawaii 


4.0 


4.2 


.2 


Idaho 


3.5 


3.8 


1 
. ^ 


I llinois 


4.3 


4.0 




Indiana 


3.8 


4.3 




Iowa 


3.8 


3.3 


-.5 


Kansas 


9.5 


6.8 


-2.7 


Kentucky 


6.7 


7.1 


.4 


Louisiana 


5.3 


3.8 


.5 


Maine 


3.5 


2.^ 


-1.2 


• las y AauQ 


3.1 


2.^ 




Massachusetts 


3.3 


4. . 


.8 


Michigan 


10.7 


n. J 


.6 


Minnesota 


6.7 


6.8 


.1 


Mi»si$iiippl 


4.7 


5.9 


1.2 


Missouri 


8.0 


8.3 


.3 


Mun t ana 




5.2 


-.2 


Nebraska 


o. 7 


7.0 


. J 


Nevada 


3.5 


3.5 


U.U 




1.2 


1#7 


.5 


New Jersey 


3.7 


3.5 


-.2 


New Mexico 


3.6 


3.5 


—.1 


New York 


e 

J.O 


3.8 


-1 .8 


N* CamlinA 


A A 


4.3 


" . 1 


N. Dakota 


J .o 


O. 7 


Ul 


Ohio 




10.7 


.6 


Oklahoma 


4.6 


5.0 




Oregon 








Pennsylvania 


3.4 


3.6 




Rhode Island 


4.7 


4.4 


— .J 


S* Carolina 


4.3 


4.8 


.5 


Dakota 


5.0 


6.6 


i.ti 


Tennessee 


7.0 


5.2 


•1.8 


Texas 


6.9 


6.5 


-.4 


Utah 


6.9 


6.3 


-.6 


Vermont 


4.1 


4»4 


.3 


Virginia 


17.9 


19.5 


1.6 


Washington 


4.9 


6.6 


1.7 


W. Virginia 


1.3 


i.e 




UlsconBin 


4.9 


5.6 




Wyoming 


5.6 


4.7 


-.9 


Puerto Rico 


14.6 


n.4 


-3.2 



Source: U.S. Office of Education Fono 3138, U.S. Departinent of Health, Education. 
& Welfare, Washington, D.C.* FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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T«bl« U'> • DitftTifni'e In P*rrowntJ»nr I'olntii of KnroUoent m Health Occur«tlon«( 



Afi H 


''treer.t 0* T.'tal V 


v i.it tonal hdu<»rtt t««- 


LPt.'lli.'etit, H7U-71 IM 


[ ~ 


».«t.il He.«:tli '^-lOp^iti'^ns 

ita. ll-n^'tst as 4 IVr.vm Total 

Vis .tt I lu! i tlut .it t^n\ hnt X- : liiAMtt 


r 

Dlttetvme In 
IVr« ('nt4)it> Plants 
KY i9"l 4 rt* 1972 






19M-72 


C.S. TOTAL 






.4 




2.0 


l.B 


. . 




1 .0 


1.0 


.9 


At 12004 


A, I 




J. 7 


Ark<4nH 


I .4 


2.7 


.8 


C4I ttotnta 


M 


J. 5 






4.1 


i.o 


-1.1 


Connect leu 


1.7 


2.1 


.4 


Delaware 


1.5 


u? 


.2 


Dl»t. ot r. 




6.7 


.1 


Florida 


U9 


i.9 


2.0 




2.0 


2.2 




Hawaii 


1.2 


1 .2 


(1.0 


Idaho 


2. ) 


>*. 7 


2.4 


Illinois 


2A 


3.0 


.9 


Indiana 


2.0 


2.7 


.7 


leva 


h. 4 


8. ft 


2.2 


Kaiuiaa 


1.4 


1.4 


Q 0 


Kentucky 


1.7 


2.0 




Lou lalan«i 


1.9 


2.6 




Maine 


i.9 


i.a 




t 'Uryland 


1.6 


2. } 


.7 


1 Miftttachuaettii 


2.5 


2.7 




i Michigan 


M 


4. } 


I . » 


1 Minnesota 


1.9 


1 .9 




1 Mlii»lH»tppl 


2.0 


2... 




MltHourl 


).7 


-V.h 


.9 


Mt*nt«na 


2.1 


1.8 




Nebraska 


).R 


7.0 


>.2 


Nevada 




6.8 


-2.1 


New Hanpshir* 


^.2 


4.2 


2.0 


New Jersey 


2.9 


2.5 


-.J 


Nvw Mexico 


2.2 


2.9 


.7 


New York 


5.1 


4.4 


~ 7 


N. Carolina 


5.5 


ft .5 


l.'J 


N, Dakota 


5.7 


2.^ 


•1.1 


Ohio 


2, > 


2.1 


-.1 


Oklahnoa 


2^7 


).9 


1.2 


Orefton 


2.R 


J. 7 


.9 


Pennsylvania 


2.0 


U9 


i.o 


Rhode Island 


S.2 


5.0 


-.2 


s. Cartel Ina 


1.5 


1.1 


-.4 


Dakota 


1.7 


2.1 


.4 


Tennessee 


2.7 


2.4 


-. ^ 


Trxas 


2.5 


1 •» 




Utah 


1.9 


1.4 


-►5 


VeriBont 


2.0 


2.5 


.5 


VtrftlnU 


l.h 


l.H 


.2 


Wanhlngton 


3.4 


2.8 


-.6 


U. Virginia 


l.H 


2.6 


.H 


Utiicnnsln 


4.5 


i.a 


-.7 


Wyoming 


1.2 


1.1 


-.1 


Puerto Rico 


1.4 


1.9 


.5 



Source: I Office ..f EducatlAn Fora 51 W» t*,S. Oepartarnt of Health, F.duC«' 
tton» & Ui>lUr»» Vashington, D.C.. FY 1971 and FY 1972. 



Arizona reported that they recognized a substantial need In 
health occupations education and emphasized programs of training to meet 
these needs e Kansas reported that there was no money available and the 
programs failed to grow* Presumably^ Kansas officials directed available 
funds to other areas of education. Maine acknowledged the high cost of 
establishing programs in the health areas and pointed out that the areas 
had not had appropriate State level superviiiione 
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Constimer and homemaking education^ Table 136 ♦ There was an 
over-all decrease In the extent to which enrollment in consumer and 
homemaking education was a percent of the total enrollment In voca-* 
tlonal education* The range (excluding Puerto Rico) was from a decrease 
of 11*8 percentage points in Arizona to an Increase of 6*7 percentage 
points in New Hampshire* Thirty-five States and Puerto Rico showed a 
decrease* One State showed no change* Fourteen States and the District 
of Columbia showed an Increase* 

New Hampshire suggested that it had been undercounting enroll- 
ment in consumer and homemaking education* Its FY 1972 Increase 
resulted from more accurate reporting, not greater enrollment* Arizona 
also referred to difficulties In counting accurately* Officials 
suggested that the FY 1972 count was undupllcated and therefore cannot 
responsibly be compared with the previous year*s duplicated count* As 
previously noted, Pennsylvania's policy was to not emphasize consumer 
and homemaking as a part of its vocational education* A similar policy, 
though perhaps not explicit, may be part of the practice of other States* 
In any event, consumer and homemaking showed the greatest decrease as 
a percentage of all education areas associated with vocational education* 



•4 -S,^* S^^Wa^I"^ 



I.., 
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Occupational home economics education^ Table 137 > For Fiscal 
year 1972 there was a slight increase In the percent of total enrollment 
In vocational education represented by enrollment in occupational home 
economics. Twenty^seven States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico showed increases; sixteen States showed decreases; and seven showed 
no change. The State with the greatest increase in percentage points 
was Illinois (4.1 percentage points). The greatest decrease (1#7 per- 
centage points) was shown by Maine. The average increase was 0.5 per- 
centage points; California was at that mean. 

Several States doubled their percentage points, or nearly so: 
Colorado (1.7 - 3.7), Florida (2.5 - 4.5), Georgia (2.0 - 3.8), Kansas 
(0.9 - 2.0), New Hampshire (0.4 - 1.3), Washington (0.9 - 2.6), and Puerto 
Rico (2.6 - 4.4). 

In FY 1972, two States reported enrollments of sufficient size 
in occupational home economics to result in portions in excess of five 
percent: Illinois (8.3) and Minnesota (5.5). In FY 1971, the enroll- 
ment in occupational home economics in only one State comprised as much 
as five percent of the total e: Iment in vocational education 
(Minnesota, 5.5). 

Illinois reported that its occupational home economics program 
adopted the name Personal and Public Service Planning in 1970. Imple- 
mentation of programs in this labor market area required some time, and 
results are beginning to show as enrollment increases. Idaho showed 
no change; it reported no big labor demand and no new program starts. 
Connecticut reported b.ing understaffed in State-level positions in 
occupational home economics. Maine said changes in data reporting 
resulted in a lower count; hopefully the new count is more accurate. 

Office occupations. Table 138 . For FY 1972 there was a decline 
in the percentage of total enrollment in vocational education represented 
by enrollment in office occupations. Twenty-seven States and the District 
of Columbia showed a decline; twenty-one States and Puerto Rico showed 
an increase; and two States showed no change. 

The range was from an increase of 14.8 percentage points in 
Alaska to a decrease of 16.4 percentage points in Delaware. The mean 
change was a decrease of 0.9 percentage points (Connecticut). 

Alaska reported that the initiation of several new programs 
accounted for its increased percentage. Over half of all students in 
vocational education in Alaska were enrolled in office occupations in 
FY 1972. Washington said its labor demand had stabilized; apparently 
those completing training in office occupations were filling appropriate 
numbers of openings in the labor market. Delaware reported that its 
decreased percentage was the result of a more realistic reporting 
system. 
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Tabl« 137 - Difference in rcrccnta^ic ?ointo of Enrol Inent in Occupational 
Hone r.cononlca aa a !^ercent of Total Vocational Education 
»?ni.Ani-ont, 1070-71 to 1071-7? 



States 


Total Occupational Home Kconomics 
Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
Vocitional Education Enrol lioent 


Difference in 
Percentage Points 
FY 1971 & FY 1972 


197U*71 




1971-72 




U«S. TOTAL 


2.1 


2.6 


.5 


Alabama 


6.6 


3.1 


-1.5 


Alaska 


1.8 


2.1 


.3 


Arizona 


3.7 


4.9 


1.2 


Arkansas 


1.1 


.9 


-.2 


California 


2.1 


2.0 


.5 


Co lotado 


1.7 


3.7 


2.0 


Connecticut 


.6 


.6 


0.0 


Delaware 


2.5 


3.3 


.8 


Dist* of C* 


1.7 


2.9 


1.2 


Florida 


2.3 


4.5 


2.0 


Georgia 


2.0 


3.8 


1.8 


Hawaii 


1 '\ 


1 A 


-.3 


Idaho 


1 1 

X • I 


1.1 


0.0 


Illinois 






4.1 


Indiana 




1 a 

i .7 


-.1 


Iowa 


1.5 


1.7 


,2 


Kansas 


0 




1.1 


Kentucky 


1 1 
1*1 


1.^ 


.1 


Louisiana 


.8 


1. i 


.3 


Maine 




. / 


-1.7 


Maryland 


1.6 


1.9 


.3 


Massachusetts 


1 ft 


1 a 

1.7 




Michigan 


<fr .7 


J. 7 


i.O 


Minnesota 






0.0 


Mississippi 


\ 7 
1 . / 


1.0 


-.1 


Missouri 


1.4 


1.6 


.2 


Montana 


1.1 


.5 


-.6 


Nebraska 


.6 


.6 


0.0 


Nevada 


2.8 


2.0 


-.8 


New Hampshire 


.4 


U3 


,9 


New Jersey 


2.4 


2.2 


-.2 


New Mexico 


1.6 


2.4 


.8 


New York 


.9 


.9 


0.0 


N. Carolina 


4.0 


4.2 


.2 


N. Dakota 


1.7 


1.8 


1 

. 1 


Ohio 


1.1 


l.d 


.7 


Oklahooa 


2.5 


2.0 


-.5 


Oregon 


1.0 


2.1 


1.1 


Pennsylvania 


2.4 


2«4 


0.0 


Rhode Island 


.2 


.2 


0 n 


S* Carolina 


1.5 


1.2 


-.3 


S. Dakota 


4.2 


3.5 


•.7 


Tennessee 


1.3 


1.5 


.2 


Texas 


1.8 


1.0 


-.8 


Utah 


2.1 


1.7 


-.4 


Vermont 


1.4 


2.0 


•6 


Virginia 


.5 


.6 


.1 


Washington 


.9 


2.6 


1.7 


U. Virginia 


1.9 


1.8 


-.1 


Wlsco&sin 


1.6 


1.1 


•.5 


Wyoming 


0.0 


.7 


.7 


Puerto Rico 


2.6 


4.4 


1.8 



: U.<?, Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health, Bduca* 
tioDt & Welfare, Washingtont D.C.t FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Table 138 • Difference In Percentage Points of Enrollment In Office Occupations 
as a '^crc^jr.t of Total Vocational Kducatlon Enrc * Irtent, 1970-71 to 
1971-72 





Total Ot'ticf Occupations EnroLlnent 
as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment 


Difference In 
Percentage Points 
FY 1971 & FY 1972 


States 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 






9 


Alabama 


9.7 


10.4 


*7 


Alaska 


38*2 




14*8 


Arizona 


4.7 * J 


20.1 


.8 


Arkansas 


7,8 


10.7 


2.9 


California 




31.2 


-3*5 


Colorado 


21.5 


20*2 


-1.3 


Connecticut 


40.7 


39.8 


-*9 


Delaware 






-16*4 


Dist. of C. 


8*6 


7 g 


-.8 


Florida 


17#6 


19.6 


2*0 


Georgia 


32 


28. o 


-3*7 


Hawaii 


31.5 


26.6 


-4.9 


Idaho 


18.4 


16*3 


-1*6 


Illinois 


43.8 


38.7 


-5*1 


Indiana 


15.1 


17.8 


2.7 


Iowa 


7.8 


9*0 


1.2 


Kansas 


10.4 


12*1 


1.7 


Kentucky 


13.6 


13.7 


* I 


Louisiana 


34.4 


31.2 


-3*2 


Maine 


38.4 


41.7 


3.3 


Maryland 


17* 1 


35*8 


-1.3 


Massachusetts 


38.1 


Htf*8 


-9.3 


Michigan 


19.2 


18.9 


-.3 


Minnesota 


13.2 


13.1 


-.1 


Mississippi 


7.1 


7.2 


.1 


Missovt 


12.7 


13.0 


.3 


Montana 






4.8 


Nebraska 


11.7 




1.3 


Nevada 




9A 9 


-.7 


New Hampshire 


43*0 


57 ft 


-15*2 


New Jersey 


29.5 


36.7 


7*2 


New Mexico 


"XJ 7 


in A 


-7.3 


New York 


j£ . -J 


Ki. 1 

■JO . J 


3.8 


N* Carolina 


o . ^ 


7 S 
/ * ^ 


-.7 


N. Dakota 




ID *V/ 


-.4 


Ohio 


10.6 


12*8 


2.2 


Oklahoma 


8 2 




-2.2 


Oregon 


23.2 


21.0 


-2.2 


Pennsylvania 


30.2 


23.4 


-6.8 


Rhode Island 


4.1 


4.1 


0.0 


S* Carolina 


11.8 


10.8 


-1.0 


S. Dakota 


8.1 


6*4 


-1.7 


Tennessee 


11.2 


13.0 


1.8 


Texas 


7.3 


6.7 


-.6 


Utah 


28.6 


21*6 


-7.0 


Vermont 


9.7 


13.0 


3.3 


Virginia 


24.7 


22.5 


-2.2 


Washington 


24.7 


24.7 


0.0 


W. Virginia 


17.6 


22,7 


5.1 


Wisconsin 


25.6 


29.0 


3.4 


Wyoming 


41.4 


35.5 


-5.9 


Puerto Rico 


16.8 


21.0 


4.2 



Source* tr.S. Office of E(iucation Form 3138» U.S. Department of Health, Educa" 
tlen, & Waif are. Washington. O.C.. FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Technical education^ Table 139 > Technical education enroll- 
ment declined slightly (0,1 percentage points) as a percent of total 
enrollment In vocational education in FY ^972. Increases were shovm 
by twent:- -one States, the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico; 
decreases by twenty-^four States; and no change by five States. The 
greatest increase (2.8 percentage points) was shown by Arizona and Utah. 
The largest decrease (4.6 percentage points) was shown by Alaska. Four 
States were at the mean (Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, and North Carolina). 

Arizc»na said good growth in its community colleges was the cause 
of Its increased percentage of technical education. Utah explained that 
there had been an adjustment in the way local districts interpreted 
different classes and this had caused increased enrollment figures. 
Louisiana reported that technical education was mostly at the State 
University, with a few programs in one junior college, and its enroll- 
ment was stable. Arkansas reported that no new programs had been 
added in post-secondary schools, where its technical education programs 
are largely located. Alaska said its decrease was due to the lack of 
a State level supervisor or consultant and to substantial increases in 
enrollment in other occupational areas. 

Trade and industrial education. Table 1^0 . For FY 1972, trade 
and industrial education showed a gain (1.2 percentage points) over 
n 1972. Thirty-two States and Puerto Rico showed increases; seventeen 
States and the District of Coluirbia showed losses; and Missouri showed 
no change. The greatest increase was reported by Pennsylvania (16.2 
percentage points). The largest decline was reported by the District 
of Columbia (7.8 percentage points). 

Pennsylvania noted that it ir a highly industrialized State, 
and in trying to meet labor needs it has established about eight new 
area vocational-technical schools. Missouri said the traditional 
three-hour block of time was a prohibitive factor in trying to 
establish new programs. 
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Tabic 139 - Difference in Percentage Points of Enrollment in Techncial 

KHur;»fln*» n ->rtircont ^Af^in^lcnal Tducatlon Knrollttcnt. 

1970-71 to 1971-72 



States 


Total Technical Kdueatlon 
Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 


Dlff^rpnrp in 
P^rr^ntase PnintQ 
FY 1971 & FY 1972 


1970-71 


1971-72 


U.S. TOTAL 






-.1 


Alabama 


1.6 


.5 


-1.1 


Alaska 




ft L 


-4.5 


Arizona 


A 1 


& Q 


2.8 


Arkansas 


1 

• i 


1 

• i 


0.0 


California 






.3 


Colorado 


4.8 


4.1 


-.7 


Connecticut 


in 


A n 


-2.0 


Delaware 


^* J 




-.2 


Dist. of C. 


n n 


1 n 


1.0 


Florida 


^ A 


e e 


-.9 


Georgia 


2.8 


2.7 


-.1 


Hawaii 


1.0 


1.6 


.6 


Idaho 


2.4 


1.8 


-.6 


I llinois 


2.5 


2.2 


— . J 


Indiana 


.8 


1.2 


.4 


Iowa 




1. 1 


-.6 


Kansas 


.6 


.9 


.3 


Kentucky 


.8 


.7 


-.1 


Louisiana 


2.0 


2.0 


0.0 


Maine 


5.2 


1.6 


-3.6 


Maryland 


4 .0 


3.5 


1.5 


Massachusetts 


1.6 


2.9 


1.3 


Michigan 


3.6 


5.1 


1.5 


Minnesota 


3.4 


3.4 


0.0 


Mississippi 


6.1 


7.5 


1.4 


Mi eanur 4 


2.8 


2.7 


-.1 


Montana 


^ .4 


4.0 


1.6 




.9 


1.4 


.5 


Nevada 


10 • 7 


▲ 1 . i 


.6 


New Hampshire 


1*3 


2.0 


1.5 


New Jersey 


2.3 


3.8 


1-5 




1 o 


1.3 




New York 


D . 1 


A 9 


-1.9 


Nt Carolina 


. o 


il. / 


-.1 


N. Dakota 


> 




-.8 


Ohio 


1.5 


1.7 


.2 


Ok 1 aboca 




A 7 


-3.0 


Oregon 


4.5 


3.0 


-1.5 


Pennsy 1 vanla 


5.4 


6.0 


.6 


Rhode Island 


"K ft 


L 2 


.4 


S« Carolina 


1.3 


.3 


-1.0 


S* Dakota 


3.1 


1.9 


-1.2 


Tennessee 


2.5 


3.5 


1.0 


Texas 


1.4 


1.4 


0.0 


Utah 


.7 


3.5 


2.8 


Vermont 


2.8 


2.9 


.1 


Virginia 


1.7 


1.7 


0.0 


Washington 


4.7 


3.7 


-i.o 


Virginia 


4.2 


3.3 


-.9 


Wisconsin 


3.7 


3.1 


-.6 


Wyoming 


1.5 


1.2 


-.3 


Puerto Rico 


1.6 




.2 



Sources U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Healthy Kduca* 
tion, & Welfare, Washington* D.C., FV 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Table 140 - Difftieice in Percentage Points of Enroiiment in Trade and Industry 
as a ^ercert of Total Vocational Kducat'on KnroUt ent. 1970-71 to 





Tvt.il Xtdsic vS liidtistrv KnroUtnent 


nit ferine - in 




as a Percent of Total Viwational 


Percenta^^. Points 




Education Enrollment 


FY 1971 & FY 1972 


States 


1970-71 


1971-72 




U.S. TOTAL 


22 4 


23.6 


1.2 


Alabama 


23.0 


26.4 


3.4 


Alaska 


15.5 


30.9 


15.4 


Arizona 


18.9 


19.4 


.5 


Arkansas 


23.3 


2K9 


-1.4 


Calitornia 


22.8 


23.4 


.6 


Colorado 


19.8 


19.3 


-.5 


Connecticut 


24.7 


18.5 


-6.2 


Delaware 


14.3 


23.0 


8.7 


Dist. of C. 


30.7 


22.9 


-7.8 


Florida 


20.7 


17.6 


-3.1 


G4'C 'gia 




XV. 1 


4.7 


Hawaii 


20.3 


31.4 


U.l 


Idaho 


16.0 


16.5 


.5 


Illinois 


32.8 


34.0 


1.2 


Indiana 


21.0 


19.5 


-1.5 


Iowa 


20.4 


18.4 


-2.0 




41.5 


40.5 


-1.0 


Kentucky 


24.8 


21.7 


-3.1 


Lou i s i ana 


13.6 


15.5 


1.9 


naxnc 


31.9 


39.5 


7.6 


Maryland 


19.3 


18.4 


-.9 


Massachuset ts 


27.5 


26.4 


-1.1 


ru. .nigan 


2b. I 


28.1 


2.0 


Minnesota 


23.3 


23.6 


.3 


riiasiss ippi 


21.7 


22.7 


1.0 


Missouri 


18.4 


18.4 


0.0 


Montana 


24.1 


31.2 


7.1 


Nebraska 


22*9 


7 


3.8 


Nevada 


26.9 


Jo* J 


-.6 


Sew Hampshire 


17.3 


19.6 


2.3 


Sew Jersey 


17.5 


16.8 


-.7 


Sew Mexico 


14.2 


19.0 


4.8 


Sew York 


18.8 


20. 5 


1.7 


S* Carolina 


32.6 




2.3 


S. Dakota 


13.7 




1.9 


Ohio 


24.2 


22.7 


- 1.5 


Oklahoma 


20.7 


27.6 


6.9 


Oregon 


19.2 


23.n 


3,8 


Pennsylvania 


22.6 


38.8 


16.2 


Rhode Island 


27.5 


27.7 


.2 


* ir- . j 


i -V 




6.0 


^. Dakota 


i4.'i 


17! 1 


3.7 


Tennessee 


26.4 


27.1 


♦ 7 


Texas 


15.0 


12.4 


-2.6 


Utah 


id.d 


.6.3 


-2.5 


Vermont 


28.5 


30.9 


2.4 


Virginia 


25.2 


28.1 


2.9 


Washington 


20.2 


22.2 


2.0 


W. Virginia 


n.4 


26.) 


-5.3 


Wisconsin 


25.4 


26.3 


.9 


Wyomin.T 


9.8 


7.9 


-1.9 


Puerto Rico 


19.1 


23.4 


4.3 



Source: I'.S. Office of Education Fon« ^J38. I'.S. repart&*fnt of Health, Education, 
it welfare^ Washington. O.C.» FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS 



There was a slight decline in the representation of racial and 
ethnic minorities in vocational education between FY 1971 and FY 1972, 
However, errors previously noted in Illinois* reporting of race figures 
may account for this decline, rioser examination reveals that Negro 
enrollment declined in both enrollment numbers and in percent of total 
enrollment. The other three minorities on which data were available — 
American Indian, Oriental, and Spanish-surnamed — all showed increases 
in both number enrolled and in percentage point change. Examination 
of the tables will yield data on the changes in the enrollment at the 
secondary, post-secondary, and adult levels. 

A truly comprehensive gathering and reporting of data would 
include the types of training in which minority persons enroll, place- 
ment opportunities, and job success and satisfaction^ However, this 
information is not available in most States. 

Information about racial and ethnic background and the ways in 
which such information is used has been a sensitive subject for a number 
of years. This continued sensitivity about the subject has contributed 
to the data going ungathered or being only partially reported. Being 
aware that misuse may have occurred, more extensive data gathering 
and reporting by fair-minded persons seems essential if our educational 
system is to be monitored by an informed and an alert citizenry. 

Negro vocational education students^ Table lAl . Thirty-five 
States reported increased percentages of Negro enrollment. Nine States 
reported decreased percentages. For six States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico, no data were available. Negro enrollment declined as 
a percent of total enrollment in vocational education. The greatest 
increase of percentage points of Negro enrollment was shown by Delaware 
(12.33 percentage points). The greatest decrease in percentage po:* its 
was showr by Illinois (17.84 percentage points). 

Delaware reported that with new State legislation, vocational 
education was offered in all schools, and more participation by Negroes 
was encouraged. North Dakota pointed out that it has a very small 
Negro population. Most Negroes there were associated with twc large 
air bases, and their training came through military channels. Illinois 
said its data probably was the result of inaccurate reporting, and that 
there probably had been no actual decline in Negro enrollment. 

American Indian vocational education students. Table 142 . During 
FY 1972, American Indian enrollment increased 0.35 percentage points as 
a percent of total enrollment in vocational education. Thirty-^ae 
States and the District of Columbia reported increased percentages of 
American Indian enrollment. Nine States reported decreased enrollment 
percentages. One State reported no change. For nine States and Puerto 
Rico, data were not available. 
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Tabla 142 - Oiffaraaca In Parcvotaita Polnta of Aawvican Indian Vocatio««t 
Education Studanta aa a Pcreatit of Total VoeatlOMl UvcatlaA 
K^roUmt, I4r&*n to 1)^-73 





Aaartcan tadtan 


Vocational 


Diffaranca in 




Educatioa Enrol Imnt aa a farcaot 


Parcantasa fointa 




of Total VocattoMl Education 


FY 19 » I * FT 1972 




Enrol Imnt 






States 


1970-71 


1^71-72 




TOTAL 




.34 


. "15 


Al ataM 


.09 


«0l 


-.0« 


Alaak,. 


46.34 


43.«1 


•2.73 


Ar 1 (On a 


2.05 


S.90 


1«S5 


Arkanaaa 


,0b 


.or 


.01 


California 


. W 


.40 


.01 


Colorado 




.6." 


.H 


Cctiii*ctl.:ut 


NA 


NA 


NA 


ti^lawara 


,01 


.02 




Diat. of C. 


0.00 


.02 


l02 


r lor Ida 


.0<» 


,2r 


.18 


Oaoritla 


r.oo 


.17 


.17 


HAiaii 


.15 


MA 


NA 


Idaho 


:.3; 


1,54 


.22 


T li inoift 


.:4 


2,32 


2.00 


Indiana 


NA 


0.00 


NA 


I'M* 


.11 


.14 


,03 


Kanaan 




.55 


.05 


K^nta. 




,30 


-•29 


^.outftiaoa 


.o<» 


.02 


•.02 


Haifir 


,0)1 


NA 


NA 


Haryland 


.2A 


,%0 


.22 


Naa»achua»tt* 


.0^ 


.14 


.09 


Hi cht|t«n 


.14 


.2) 


.09 


Mlnwai^ta 


SA 


NA 


SA 


Miast a:ppi 


,'.M 


.Of> 


-.02 


Mlaaouri 




.04 


.04 


Montana 




B,OS 


,10 


' Vbra«ita 




.31 


.14 


M«vada 


i.oi 


1 51 


.50 


^fv Ha»p9htra 


NA 


COO 


HA 

1 


I^ravv 


KA 


.OA 


NA 1 






P,00 


.92 j 


Sm» Y 


NA 


< t 




N. Carolina 






..OS 1 


N. (i4kota 


1,^: 






Ohio 


.20 


.14 


-.04 


OklaltOM 


5.0* 


5.?4 


.45 


Or««on 


l.ni 


1.20 


• 19 


Pannaylvanla 


0.00 


,22 


.22 


fU^oda I a land 




.02 


.02 


S. Carolina 


.04 


,1^ 


.11 


S. I>ak*>ta 


1.7^ 


'..11 


2.W 


T^nn^aaaa 




.14 


V/ 00 


T»«aa 




.i; 


,0* 


Vtah 


2. \K 


..14 


-1.24 


Varaoft' 




.01 


*.04 


Virginia 


.'>: 


25 


.21 


waahxntt>30 


l.>« 


1.6« 


.)2 


u, VtrKl^;a 




.OH 


NA 


Wia Mtain 




,54 


•49 


ifvMtna 


.... 


2.AA 






«1A 


NA 


NA 



.'i. ^ffl'f of M.'atin F'.r^ 'H*, ' .'i. Drrartn^nt .^f 
tloft, 4 Walfara, tfa«ihinttmi, Fv 19»l anl FY J9>2. 
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The range of percentage change was from an increase of 2,38 per-* 
centage points in South Dakota to a decrease of 2,73 percentage points 
in Alaska • 



South Dakota listed two reasons for the leading increat^e in its 
percentage. First , the Bureau of Indian Affairs builr a school for . 
Indians and turned the operation of the school over to the State, Second, 
more Indians were moving off reservations and going to public schools 
where they were enrolling in vocational education. 

Oriental vocational education students. Table 1A3 > Enr o 1 Imen t 
of Oriental persons increased slightly as a percent of total enrollment 
in vocational education in FY 1972, Thirty States and the District of 
Columbia reported increased participation of Oriental persons as 
reflected by higher percentages in FY 1972, Eleven States showed lower 
percentages. Two States showed no change. No data were available for 
seven States and Puerto Rico, 

The range of the change was from an increase of \A6 percentage 
points in Illinois to a decrease of 2,31 percentage points in Alaska, 
The average change was an in^^ cease of 0,30 percentage points; Virginia 
and Wyoming fell nearest the .aean with an increase of 0,23 percentag 
points. 

Spanish^-surnamed American vocational education students^ Table 
14 A > Enrollment of persons with Spanish surnames Increased slightly 
as a percent of the total enrollment in vocational education. Thirty- 
two States and the District of Columbia showed Increase, Ten States 
showed decreased percentages. Two States showed no change. There 
were no data for six States and Puerto Rico. 

The change in the percent to which persons with Spanish surnames 
contributed to the total enrollment in vocational education ranged from 
an increase In percentage points 6,76 In Colorado to a decrease of 
2,70 percentage points in Utah. The average change was an Increase of 
0,17 percentage points; at the mean were California and Maryland, 

As the State which showed the greatest increase, Colorado 
reported that a concentrated effort had been made to reach minority 
groups and that there had been much work with school counselors. It 
was also thought that local schools had reported more accurately than 
in previous years, Massachusetts reported that a lack of State personnel 
inhibited its efforts to extend vocational education programs to more 
persons with Spanish surnames. Utah reported that more accurate counts 
resulted in a statistical decrease. 

Other vocational education students. Table 145. The "Other" 
vocational education students category is composed of all persons not 
Identified as belonging to one of the minorities previously reported 
on Negro, Oriental, Spanlsh-^surnamed, American Indian. Therefore, 
the "Other" group is composed of those persons and groups which, for the 
purpose of this Report, have not been separately Identified; they 
become the "majority". 
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Table - Difference in Percentage Polt^ta of Oriental Vocational Kducatlon 
Students aa a ?ercent of Total Vocational Education Enrollment » 
1970-71 tf> l<J71-'»'> 



States 



TOTAL 



Oriental Vocational Kducatlon 
Enrollment as a Percent of Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 



1970-71 



.70 



1971-72 



UOO 



Difference In 
Percentage Points 
FY 1971 & FY 1972 



.30 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dlst. of C. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Halne 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 



.28 
5.01 
.18 
.47 
2.19 

.57 
NA 
.11 
.14 
• 10 

0.00 
45.37 
1.02 
.49 
NA 

.05 
.14 
.U 
.08 
•05 

.35 

.30 

.34 

NA 

•01 



.26 

0.00 
.03 
.42 

O.OO 

.29 
.27 
NA 
.04 
•05 

.16 
.08 
•66 
0.00 
.19 

0.00 
.03 
•04 
.19 
.87 

.03 
.03 

1.55 
NA 

0.00 



.32 
NA 



0.00 
2.70 
.32 
.46 
2^22 

1,74 
NA 
.17 

3.56 
.20 

.07 
NA 
.55 
6.95 
0.00 

.06 
.09 
.03 
.08 
NA 

.52 

.27 

.54 

NA 

.04 



.28 
.02 
.08 
.51 
.06 

.12 
.29 
1.27 
.05 
.10 

•23 
.07 
.71 
.09 
.19 

1.39 
.05 
.06 
.28 
• 57 

.04 
.26 
1.41 
.09 
.13 

.55 

NA 



-.28 
-2.31 
• 14 
-.01 

•03 

1.17 
NA 
.06 

3.42 
.10 

.07 

KA 
-.47 
6.46^ 

NA 

.01 
-.05 
-.08 
0.00 

NA 

.17 
-.03 
.20 
NA 
.03 

.02 
.02 
.05 
.09 
.06 

-.17 
.02 
NA 
.01 
.05 

.07 
-.01 
.05 
.09 
0.00 

1.39 
.02 
.02 
.09 

-.30 

.01 
..•>3 
-.14 
NA 
.13 

.23 
NA 



Source: 



llnaccurary in reporting makes Illinois' figures questionable. 

U.S. Office of Education Form 3138, U.S. Department of Health. Educa- 
tion. & Welfare* Washington, D.C., FY 1971 and \i 1972. 
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The average change was an incieare of 11.54 percentage po.n 
Twenty-eight States showed Increased percentages. Sixteen States au^- 
the District of Columbia showed decreased percentages. For six States 
and Puerto Rico, data were not available. The State that showed the 
greatest incraa.'se in the percentage of enrollment for Other students 
as a part of total vocational educatiou enrollment was Illinois (136.30 
percentage points). The State that showed the greatest decrease in 
percentage points was Colorado (9,60 percentage points). Colorado 
reported that local educational agencies were forwarding more accurate 
data as a result of the students* more open self-classification. 

MALE AND FEMALE ENROLLMENT 

There was a very slight change (0.1 percentage points) in the 
distribution of males and females enrolled in vocational education in 
FY 1972. Males comprised 44.5 percent of the total enrollment, while 
females comprised 55.5 percent. However, if the number of persons 
enrolled in consumer and homemaking, which is predominately female and 
is not oriented toward placement in wage-earning occupations, were 
substracted from the total vocational education enrollment, the enroll- 
ment would then be predominately male 

Male and female vocational education enrollment. Table 146 . 
Inasmuch as there is a reciprocal relationship between male and female 
enrnliment percentages, a State that had an Increase in the enrollment 
percent of one sex had a decrease in the enrollment percent of the 
other sex. 

For FY 1972, the shift was slight in the balance of male and 
femal^^ enrollment; male enrollment percentage decreased 0.1 percentage 
pointw; on the average and comprised 44.5 percent of the total vocational 
education enrollment while female enrollment Increased D«l percentage 
points and comprised 55.5 percent. 

As a percent of total enrollment, male enrollment Increased in 
thirty-four States and Puerto Rico and decreased in sixteen States and 
the District of Columbia* Female enrollment, as a percent of total 
enrollment, decreased in thirty-four States and Puerto Rico, and increased 
in sixteen States and the District of Columbia. 

The greatest change in the male/female enrollment percentages 
was shown by Montana. The male enrollment increased 10.3 percentage 
points, and female enrollment decreased the same* For females,^ New 
York showed an increase of 6*3 percentage points; for males the per- 
centage decreased equally, 

Montana reported that new programs vere available in occu- 
pational areas traditionally pursued by males. In addition, there was 
crossing of traditional occupational lines by both males and females. 
California, which was at the mean, reported it had started relatively 
few new programs • 
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Table 146 - Difference in Percentage Points in Male Vccatlonal Education 
r^roUsuKnt and Fenale Vocational Kducarlon HnroUrient as a 
Terx^ent of Total Vocational Education Knrollrcnt, 1970-71 to 



1 


Male Vocational 




Female Vocational 


ti 1 c 4 ts rvncts 




Education Enrollment 


Xn re&cvn 


Education Enrollment 


Xn • ^S»WTr*»" 




as a Percen": of 




as a Percent . t 


(dfi^ Point A 




Total Vocational 


FY 1971 & 


Total Vocational 


FV 1971 & 




Educa* Ion Enrollment 


n 1972 


Education 


Enrol Iment 


n 1972 


states 


1970-71 


1971-72 




1970-71 


1 07 1 

19/ l—i 2 




U.S. TOTAL 


44.6 


44.5 


-.1 


55.4 


55.5 


.1 


Aiaoatoa 


60*0 


56.2 


— J .o 


40.0 


43.8 


1 8 

J . CI 


AiasKa 


49.0 


53.9 




51.0 


46. 1 


-4.9 


Arizona 


41.7 


43.4 


1 7 


90. J 


^A A 
30.0 


-1 7 


Arkansas 


52.0 


51.5 


-.5 


48.0 


48.3 


.5 


California 


4S.9 


46.0 


•1 


54.1 


54.0 


— . 1 


uoioraco 


36. 3 


42.6 


O.J 


63.7 


57.4 






42.5 


38.1 


-4.4 


57.5 


61.9 


4.4 


De I aware 


31.0 


40.4 




69.0 




-9.4 


Dlst. of C« 


37.1 


35.5 


-1.6 


62.9 


64.3 


1.6 


Florida 


41.0 


42.1 


1.1 


59.0 


57.9 


-1.1 


Georgia 


41 1 


44. 3 


1 ? 


56.9 


55.7 


-'.2 


nawai i 


17 9 


47.2 


Q 1 

7 • J 


62.1 


52.8 


-9.3 


laano 


39 7 


41.8 


0 1 


60.3 


58.2 


•2.1 


Illinois 


52.0 


52.6 


.6 


48.0 


47.4 


-.6 


Indiana 


43.0 


42.3 


-.7 


57.0 


57.7 


.7 


Iowa 


47.5 


48.4 


.9 


52.5 


51. t 


-.9 


Kansas 


^fi 0 


53.8 


-4.2 


42.0 


46.2 


4.2 


Kentucky 


46.0 


47.9 


1.9 


54.0 


52.1 


-1.9 


Louisiana 


38.0 


38.1 


.1 


62.0 


61.9 


-.1 


Maine 




46.1 


1.1 


55.0 


S3.9 


—1.1 


Maryland 


32.0 


t.8.7 


-3.3 


68.0 


71.3 


3.3 


Massachusetts 


46.5 


45.1 


-1.4 


53.5 


54.9 


1.4 


Michigan 


50.3 


49.8 


-.5 


49./ 


50.2 


.5 


Minnesota 


38.0 


39.0 


1.0 


62.0 


61.0 


-1.0 


Mississippi 






7.6 


54.0 


46.4 


—7.6 


Missouri 


38.0 


39.1 




62.0 


60.9 


-1.1 


Montana 


43.0 


53.3 


10. 3 


57.0 


46.7 


-10.3 


Nebraska 


43.7 


46.3 


2.6 


56.3 


3J.7 


-2.6 


Nevada 


51.0 


53.6 


2.6 


49.0 


46.4 


-2.6 


New Hampshire 


28.8 


29.8 


1.0 


71.2 


70.2 


-1.0 


New Jersey 


36.0 


36.9 


ti 

. 7 


64.0 


63.1 


-.9 


New Mexico 


39.5 


39. 3 




OU. 3 


AH 7 


.2 


New York 


36.0 


29.7 


— D . J 


o4.0 


/\J»J 


U.J 


N* Carolina 


50.0 


ria 


1.1 


50.0 




-l.l 


N* Dakota 


51.0 


46. 1 


-4.9 


49.0 


53.9 


4.9 


Ohio 


49.0 


47.3 


-1.7 


31.0 


32 ./ 


1.7 


Oklahoma 


50.9 


55. 7 


4.8 


49.1 


44.3 


-4.8 


Oregon 


36.1 


38.2 


2. 1 


63.9 


61.8 


-2.1 


Pennsylvania 


48.0 


51.3 


3.3 


s^ r» 


AQ 7 


-3.3 


Rhode Island 


40.0 


41.1 


1.1 


60.0 


58.9 


-1.1 


Carolina 


49.0 


54.1 


5.1 


51.0 


45.9 


-5.1 


S. Dakota 


37.0 


39.2 


2.2 


63.0 


60.8 


-2.2 


Tennessee 


48.6 


48.3 


-.3 


51.4 


51.7 


.3 


Texas 


50.4 


45.8 


-4.6 


49.6 


54.2 


4.6 


Utah 


39.0 


42.7 


3.7 


61.0 


57.3 


-3.7 


Vermont 


46.0 


49.9 


3.9 


54.0 


50.1 


-3.9 


Virginia 


44.0 


46.7 


2.7 


56.0 


53.3 


-2.7 


Washington 


40.9 


44.2 


3.3 


59.1 


55.8 


-3.3 


Virginia 


46.0 


41.5 


-4.5 


d4.0 


58.5 


4.5 


Uirconsin 


49.0 


47.7 


-1.3 


jUO 


52.3 


1.3 


Wyoming 


32.5 


35.5 


3.0 


67.5 


64.5 


-3.0 


Puerto Rico 


25.4 


26.5 


1.1 


74.6 


73.5 


-1.1 



Sourc.J U.S Office of Education Tom 3138, U.S. Departaent of H.alth, Education, & W«l- 
fr.-«, Washington, s.c, 1971 and FY 1972. 
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DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED ENROLLMENT 



Of the total ntunber of persons enrolled in vocational education 
in FY 1972, about one person in eight was disadvantaged. For FY 1972, 
13.9 percent of the total enrollment was identified as disadvantaged — 
an increase, as a percent of the total, of 0.7 percentage points. 

There was no statistical change in the percentage of handicapped 
persons enrolled in FY 1972. 

Handicapped persons comprise less than two percent of the total 
enrollment in vocational education. Yet, at least one authority suggests 
that as high as ten percent of the general population meet the legal 
definition of handicapped. ^ Apparently, vocational educators face a 
challenge to identify, recruit, and train thousands of additional persons 
who are handicapped. The reluctance to face this challenge is under- 
standable. Many occupations require tasks of critical knowledge and/or 
skill. Other occupations are inherently dangerous and ^se power equip- 
ment. The vocational educator, having limited contact wlta handicapped 
persons, is cautious in soliciting their enrollment and placing them 
alongside non-handicapped students. Consequently, enrollment numbers 
and percents are at rather low levels. 

Enrollment of disadvantaged vocational education students^ 
Table 147 . Twenty-three States and the District of Columbia showed 
increases in the percentages to which disadvantaged persons were 
enrolled in vocational education. TWenty-five States and Puerto Rico 
showed decreased percentages. Two States showed no change. The 
average change was an increase of 0.7 percentage points. 

The enrollment of disadvantaged persons increased by 0.7 per- 
centage points of the total enrollment in vocational education. The 
enrollment increases were greatest in the District of Columbia and 
Ik yaii, with gains of 21.8 and 15.1 percentage points respectively. 
The greatest decrease was in Arizona, with a loss of 8.5 percentage 
points. Washington was nearest the mean, with an Increase of 1.0 per- 
centage points. 

Enrollment of handicapped vocational education students^ Tabl e 
148. There was no statistical difference in the extent to vhich handi- 
capped persons were enrolled in vocational education from FY 1971 to 
FY 1972. 

Twenty-seven States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
showed increases in the percent to which handicapped persons comprised 
the total enrollment in vocational education. Twenty-one States showed 



^Young, Earl B. , ed. Vocational Education for Handicapped Persons, 
Handbook for Program Implementation . (A publication developed pursuant 
to a grant from the U.S. Office of Education; published August, 1969. 
Summary of pages 5 to 13). 
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Tabu 147 - Difference In Percentage Points In Enrollment of DJsadvrtntap.pd 
Voc<itlr»nal Kducation Studcnto ao a "orcent of Total Vocational 
Kducat'.on Kn ollncnt, 1970-71 to 1971-72 



States 



U.S. TOTAL 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Ar Izona 
Arkansaa 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
De^ aware 
Dldt. of C. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N • Caro ^ Ina 
N "[/Mkota 

hlo 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. .Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 



Disadvantaged Vocational F.Uu**atlon 
KnroUment as a Percent of Total 
Vocational Education Enrollment 



1970-/1 



I J. 2 



17.8 
61.9 
20.2 
28,4 
14.3 

3.8 
29.4 
29.2 
15.2 
11.7 

25.3 
4.1 
2.9 
9.0 
3,0 

9.1 
12.7 

r.2 

31.9 
2.5 

19.0 
2.9 
6.0 
3.8 
6.9 

7.5 
10.9 

4.3 
15.1 

1.2 

5.0 
43.4 
20.9 
11.4 
20.5 

19.4 
23.9 
17.5 
7.7 
14.1 

18.9 
14.8 
9.4 
9.3 
9.1 

20.8 
14.9 
3.3 
6.8 
6.9 

3.5 
42.5 



1971-72 



n.9 



16.5 
53.8 
11.7 
28.4 
14.2 

I. 5 
30.8 
25.6 
37.0 
15.7 

25.1 
19.2 
5.0 
4.8 
3.0 

13.4 

n.9 

15.7 
39.2 
2.1 

15.3 
4.2 
5.7 
3.3 
7.1 

7.3 
13.9 
10.9 

II. 9 
5.5 

7.4 
42.8 
25.6 

9.9 
24.6 

15.8 
25.4 
15.7 
7.2 
i4.3 

1^.6 
16.5 
21.3 
14.9 
16.0 

20 .0 
13.7 
4.3 
4.3 
6.3 

11.7 
42.4 



difference in 
Percentage Points 
FY 19/1 & FV 1972 



.7 



-1.3 
-8.1 
.•6.5 
0.0 
-.1 

-2.3 
1.4 
-3.6 
21.8 
4.0 

-.2 

15.1 
2.1 

-4.2 
0.0 

4.3 
-3.8 
8.5 
7.3 
-.4 

-3.7 

I. 3 
-.3 
-.5 

.2 

-.2 
3.0 
6.6 
-3.2 
4.3 

2.4 
-.6 
4.7 
-1.5 
4.1 

-3.6 
1.5 

-1.8 
-.5 
.2 

-1.3 
1.7 

II. 9 
5.6 
6.9 

-.8 
-1.1 

1.0 
-2.5 

-.6 

8.2 
-.1 



Source: f.S. Office of Education Forw 3138» U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
d Welfare. Waahlogton, D.C., FY 197X and FY 1972. 
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Table UH - Difference in TercentiRC Potnta In Enrollncnt of Handicapped 
Vocational Education Students as a Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Enrollment^ 1970-71 to 1971-72 



spates 


Handioapp^a Vucattunal Kducation 
EnroUnent as a Percent of Total 
Vocations^ Education Enrollment 


Difference in 
Percentage Points 
FY 1971 & FY 1972 


1970-71 


1971-72 




US. TOTAL 


1.9 


1.9 


0.0 




2.1 


1.6 


-.5 


Alasica 




3.2 


-1.6 


Air i 9eyTMX 


.5 


1.1 


.6 




2.9 


3.0 


• 1 


California 


4,2 


1.4 


•2.0 


WU AO* ttUCJ 


•6 


2.5 


1.9 




• 7 


.6 


-.1 




1.4 


11.7 


10.3 


Dlfit. of C 


2,0 


2.9 


.9 


Florida 


K3 


1.6 


.3 




7.7 


6.8 


-*9 








• 8 




.7 


.u 


• 1 


Till nni a 


q 


1 .U 


.? 


Indiana 


•> 


7 


-.2 


tu%fa 


1.9 


1.7 


-.2 


Kansas 


4.1 


J./ 


-.4 


Kentucky 


1*1 




1.1 


Louisiana 


• o 


. / 




Maine 


• o 




• 2 


Maryland 


4.7 


3.7 


-1.0 


Massachusett& 




1 .0 




Michigan 






-.2 


Minnesota 
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decreases in percentages. However, the changes — either positive or 
negative — were less than one percent in thirty-seven of the States, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. Tvo States showed no change. 

The greatest increase in the percent of handicapped persons 
enrolled (10.3 percentage points) was shown by Delaware. The largest 
decrease in the percent of handicapped persons enrolled was 2.8 per- 
centage points (Calif oruia). 

California reported that a more strict definition of handi- 
capped was being applied by local education agencies, and this resulted 
in ius decrease. Delaware reported that there was an emphasis on 
education for disadvantaged persons at all levels within the State. This 
resulted in action by the Governor's staff, the administrators in the 
State Department of Education, and people in local educational agencies. 

EXPENDITURES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

There are two notable characteristics in the fDllowing tables. 
First, compared with the average rise (over $24 per year) in per student 
expenditures over the past five years, the increase in 1971-72 was rela- 
tively small (3.85). During the year, inflation in the economy was 
greater ihan the increased percent of Federal funding. The result was 
that, in effect, financial support for vocational education has dimin- 
ished, on a per student basis. 

7;i.o second notable characteristic is that while relatively low 
Federal appropriations, when adjusted for inflationary losses, are not 
keeping pace with enrollment growth. State and local funding is not only 
compensating for lagging Federal funds but also advancing further monies 
to increase the average expenditure per student. 

Federal and State /local expenditures. Table 149 . Counting 
Federal, State and local monies, the expenditure per person in vocational 
education in FY 1972 increased by $3.85, or 14,7 percent, over FY 1971. 
Thirty-six States and Puerto Rico increased their per student expenditiu'e 
Fourteen States decreased their spending per person. No data were 
available for the District of Columbia. 

Maine showed the highest dollar-per-person increase in FY 1972 — 
$95.37. Puerto Rico and Louisiana showed the greatest percent of increa"? 
in FY 1972 over FY 1971 — 40.19 and 37.21 percent of change respectively 

OklahoBt) showed almost no percent of change in per pupil expen- 
ditures (G.32 percent). Vermont showed the greatest decrease in both 
dollars ($317.52 j>ir student) and percentage ^^36. 45 percent). 
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Maine reported that increased dollar expenditures on a per 
student basis were the result of greater construction costs ^ more 
construction of facilities for adults» and more accurate local reporting 
of expenditures « Louisiana said more accurate local reporting caused 
its high percent of change* Oklahoma reported that while larger sums 
of money were spent in vocational education^ larger enrollments offset 
any potential per--pupil gains and resulted in its virtually no-*change 
position* 



Table U** - DolUr ri:ter«ncc and Percent of Chanec of F«tlctal and Statt/Loeal 
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Federal and State/ local expenditures in secondary vocational 
education. Table 150 . For secondary vocational education, there was 
and increase of $10.47 per pupil, or 3.49 percent, for FY 1972 over 
FY 1971. Thirty-six States and Puerto Rico showed increased expen- 
ditures in both dollars and percent. Fourteen States showed decreases. 
No data wore available )r the District of Columbia. 

Puerto Rico showed the highest dollar and percentage increase 
with an additional $219.72 per pupil for a 54.73 percent rise. Rhode 
Island was the State that showed the greatest dollar increase, a rise 
of $126.89 per pupil. The State with the largest percent of increase, 
50.97 percent, was Louisiana. The largest decrease both in dollars 
expended per student and in percent change was shown by Vermont ($373.48, 
or 33.83 percent). Nevada was nearest a position of no change with a 
decrease of $0.49 and 0.22 percent. 

Rhode island reported that a large State bond issue allowed 
greater expenditures for construction in vocational education and 
contributed to its high standing. Louisiana stated that more local 
educational agencies were accurately reporting local expenditures, and 
this gave an apparent rise in local expenditures. Nevada said more 
accurate local reporting possibly contributed to its relatively 
unchanged status. Vermont reported two factors — construction monies 
in FY 1971 caused higher than usual expenditures, which fell to a 
more typical level in FY 1972; and enrollments rose substantially in 
FY 1972 — together caused a marked de':rease in per student spending. 

Federal and State/local expenditures in post-s econdary voca- 
tional education. Table 151 . For post-secondary vocational education 
in FY 1972 there was an average increase in the combined expenditures 
from the Federal, State, and local sources of $3.15 per student; this 
was an increase of 0.59 percent from FY 1971. Twenty-six States and 
Puerto Rico showed increases in per pupil expenditures, both in dollars 
and percent. Twenty-four States showed decreases. There were no data 
available for the District of Columbia. 

Connecticut showed the greatest increase in dollars expended 
with a rise of $836.88 per pupil. Connecticut also had the largest 
increase in the percent of change (1,020.59 percent) between FY 1971 
and FY 1972. Delaware had the largest decrease in the dollar expen- 
diture per student ($1,580.85). Alaska had the largest decrease in the 
percent of change (69.96 percent). 

Connecticut offered no explanation for its phenomenal increase 
in per pupil expenditure. Concerning its decrease, Delaware said sub- 
stantial construction costs were included in FY 1971 spending. More 
normal construction costs in FY 1972 resulted in more typical per pupil 
expenditures. Alaska reported that the State Legislature did not 
appropriate monies needed for expansion. Monies which were available 
were applied to operational functions. Increased enrollments on a fixed 
budget created a decline in per pupil expenditures. Indiana explained 
its lack of change (0.37 percent) by stating that operations in FY 1971 
and FY 1972 were on a biennial budget. 
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Federal and State/local expenditures in adult vocational 
education^ Table 152 , In FY 1972 there was a substantial decline ($10.51, 
or 14.01 percent) in the total expenditure for adult vocational education 
on a per pupil basis. Twenty-eight States and Puerto Rico showed in- 
creased per student expenditures. Twenty- two States showed decreased 
per student expenditures. There were no data available for the District 
of Columbia. 

Illinois showed the greatest increase in dollars spent with a 
rise of $67.90 per student. Massachusetts showed the greatest increase 
in percent of change with FY 1972 being 318.95 percent larger than 
FY 1971. Expenditures per pupil declined $212.32 in Ohio in FY 1972, 
this being the highest dollar loss. The greatest loss as reflected by 
percent of change was shown by Wyoming, 79.38 percent. 

Illinois reported a modified focus within the State which empha- 
sized programs in occupational areas (agriculture, trade and industrial, 
etc.) rather than at levels (secondary, post-secondary, adult). VJhile 
there was much emphasis on relatively expensive health occupations, 
causal factors in the high per pupil expenditures would be difficult 
to determine. Missouri reported that the stability in its per pupil 
expenditures (up $0.47, or 1.34 percent) resulted from a State finance 
formula. Ohio reported that FY 1971 funding ras exceptionally high 
from mixing Appalachia monies, mainly for the construction of technical 
facilities. These monies were not available in FY 1972. 

Fedeip.l and State/local vocational education expenditures for 
disadvantaged students. Table 153 . The percentage of total vocational 
education money expended on disadvantaged persons increased slightly 
(1.2 percentage points) in FY 1972. Thirty-one States increased their 
percentages of expenditures for disadvantaged persons. Eighteen States 
and Puerto Rico decreased their percentages. For South Carolina, there 
were no FY 1971 data against which a comparison could be made. For 
the District of Columbia, no FY 1972 data were available. 

Ohio showed the greatest percentage point increase (11.7 per- 
centage points). Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Dakota fell nearest 
the arithmetic mean of 1.2 percentage points increase. Alaska had the 
largest decrease in percentage points (16.4), yet it remained the State 
with the highest percentage of total vocational education funds spent 
on disadvantaged persons — 54.5 percent in FY 1971, 38.1 percent in 
FY 1972. 

Ohio said a foundation formula has been used to determine its 
expenditures for disadvantaged persons, and a modification of the 
formula resulted in more monies for disadvantaged persona in FY 1972. 
Kentucky, which showed very little change (0.1 percentage points), said 
that basically the same levels of Federal and State monies for voca- 
tional education were spent on d * sadvantaged persons. However, addi- 
tional money actually was expended because Appalachian funds were also 
spent on these persons. Alaska reported that its decrease was due to 
a re-definition of disadvantaged. 
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Federal and State/local vocational education expenditures for 
handicapped students > Table 154 . There was 0.1 percentage point decline 
in the total expenditures in vocational education for handicapped persons. 
Twenty-six States and Puerto Rico showed percentage point Increases in 
expenditures for handicapped persons. Twenty-one States showed decreases. 
Two States showed no change. For South Carolina and the District of 
Columbia there were no data available* 

West Virginia showed the greatest percentage point Increase 
(2.9) in total expenditures in vocational education which were spent on 
handicapped persons. North Dakota and Wisconsin showed no change between 
FY 1971 and FY 1972, thus were nearest the mean, a decrease of 0.1 per- 
centage points. The greatest decrease (6.1 percentage points) was shown 
by Indiana. 

During FY 1971 the State with the highest percentage of expen- 
ditures for handicapped persons was Indiana (10.1 percent). For FY 1972 
Nevada was highest with 9.3 percent. The State with the lowest per- 
centage of expenditures for handicapped persons during FY 1971 was 
Vermont (0.6 percent). For FY 1972, Missouri was lowest with 0.7 percent. 

In explaining its Increase in percentage of expenditures for 
handicapped persons. West Virginia said several new programs had been 
developed for handicapped persons. Both current allocations set aside 
for handicapped persons and carry-over funds from the previous year 
were expended in FY 1972. Wisconsin explained that its unchanging 
percentage was the result of a formula tied to the Federal 1968 Voca- 
tional Education Legislation. North Dakota reported that it was locked 
into the 3.6 percent figure, and this resulted in no change. 

EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 

Per student expenditure is a function of two factors: the number 
of students and the amount of the expenditure. Variance in either of 
the factors can change the ratio, sometimes very dramatically. Further- 
more, a dollar/pupil ratio does not, in Itself, indicate either the 
number of pupils being served or the amount of dollars being appropriated, 
allotted, and expended. Nor does the ratio take into consideration such 
factors as the wealth of the agency, the proportional allotments of 
resources, or the variance in the pupils Involved. For this reason, 
one is well advised to approach per pupil expenditures — an Isolated 
example or a contrasting table — with a cautious attitude. 

The above notwithstanding, there is an underlying assumption in 
the thinking of professional educators and lay people alike that for a 
given course of study there is an identifiable, dupllcable cost per unit 
of time. 

The reader is asked to view the related commentary and tables 
in the light of the foregoing paragraphs. 
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Table 154 - Difference in PercentaRe Points of Federal and State/T.ocal 

VocAtloaal Kducatlon Expenditures for Handlctr-^ed Students as a 
"ercert of Total Vocational Education Ex-endltur«»s» 1070-71 to 1973-72 



States 


Handicapped Kxpenditures as a 
Percent of Total Vocational 
Education Expenditures 


Difference in | 
Percentage Points 
FY 1971 i FY 1972 


1970-71 


1971-72 




1 L TOTAL 


2.6 


2*5 


-.1 


Alabama 


4*0 


2.9 


-1.1 


Alaska 


2.5 


3.0 


• 5 


Arizona 


2.9 


3.2 


• 3 


Arkansas 


3.5 


5.6 


.1 


Laiitomia 


1.7 


2.0 


#3 


Colorado 


5.6 


4.7 


-.9 


Connecticut 


4.4 


1.6 


-2.8 


Delaware 


2.7 


3.0 


.3 




2.9 


NA 


N*A 


Florida 


2.8 


3.5 


• 7 


Georgia 


2.6 


3.0 


• 4 


Hawaii 


2.7 


2.4 


-.3 


Xdano 


1.7 


2.0 


• 3 


Illinois 


2.2 


2.4 


• 2 


Indiana 


10.1 


4,0 


-6.1 


Iowa 


3.3 


2.7 


-.6 




5.0 


1.8 






2.5 


2.3 






4.2 


6.8 






2.1 


1.5 


-.0 


Maryland 


3.2 


2.0 


-1.2 




1.7 


1.4 


— .J 




2*4 


.d 


-1.6 




1.3 


2.2 


Q 
• 7 


ru 9 0 X c» a» A 1' X 


2.4 


2.5 


1 

. 1 


Missouri 


3.2 


,7 


-2.5 


Montarta 


2.3 


2.5 


t 


Nebraska 


2.7 


4.4 


1.7 


Nevada 


7.0 


9.3 


2.3 


Sew Hampshire 


6.5 


4.6 


-1.9 


New Jersey 


4.2 


6.0 


1.8 


New Mexico 


6.9 


5.8 


-1.1 


New York 


3.3 


3.0 


-.3 


N* Carolina 


1.6 


1.7 


.1 


N* Dakota 


3.6 


3.6 


0.0 


Ohio 


1.3 


1.4 


.1 


Ok lahoma 


2.2 


2.7 


.5 


Oregon 


4.7 


2.3 


-2.4 


Pennsy Ivanla 


2.1 


2.3 


•2 


Kit ode Islana 


*.7 


1.9 


-.8 


S* Carolina 


NA 


2.9 


NA 


S* Dakota 


4.2 


4.B 


•0 


Tennessee 


2.3 


3.4 


l.I 


Texas 


2.4 


2.6 


.2 


ban 


3.3 


2.0 


—1. J 


Vertnont 


.6 


.8 


.2 


Virginia 


2.2 


2.3 


.1 


Washington 


3.8 


.9 


-2.9 


W* Virginia 


2.7 


5.6 


2.9 


Wisconsin 


1.6 


1.6 


• 0.0 


Wyoming 


4.3 


2.9 


-1.4 


Puerto Rico 


2.3 


3.6 


1.3 



Sourcei C*S. Office of Education Form 313U U.S. Department of Healthy Educa- 
tion* & Welfare* Washington* D.C.* FY 1971 and FY 1972. 
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Federal expenditures per student. Table 155 . The State of 
Pennsylvania showed the greatest Increase in expenditures of Federal 
dollars per student trained — from $57.00 to $84.00, an Increase of 
$27.00, or 47.37 percent. Apparently there was a change in the way in 
which Federal dollars were allocated within the States. Pennsylvania 
officials reported that during FY 1972 their practice was to fund voca- 
tional teachers' salaries 100 percent and equipment purchases fifty 
percent. A closer examination revealed not only an eight million 
dollar increase in Federal spending in Pennsylvania, but also an enroll- 
ment decrease of 10,579. 

Arkansas had a $49.00 Federal expenditure in both Fiscal years 
1971 and 1972, and there was no change in either the dollar expenditure or 
pc^^cent change on a per pupil basis. There was an increased enroll- 
ment of over 6,000 pupils and $289,000 additional expenditures; this 
maintained the same pupil/dollar ratio. Officials reported that there 
was a formula budget. 

Indiana also fell in the mid-range, but reported a $75.00 per 
pupil expenditure each year from Federal monies. Indiana had an increased 
enrollment of over 23,000 pupils and expended an additional $1,700,000 
of Federal funds. The State department attributed the uniformity in 
expenditures to the continuance of a two-year State budget. 

Vermont had the biggest negative change — a $46.00 loss in 
expenditure of Federal monies per student. Although Vermont was second 
highest with $102.00 in FY 1971, it was in the lower half with $56.00 
in FY 1972; this was a decrease of forty-five percent. The State said 
the total vocational enrollment was the major factor. Unfortunately, 
spending of Federal monies decreased by almost one- third. 

Over-all, it appeared that VY 1972 Federal expenditures per 
pupil in vocational education improved. An average change of $4.00 
was reported, from $43.00 to $47.00, for an increase of 9.30 percent. 
However, the increase was reported in current dollars; when constant 
dollars are determined there is an increase from $34.00 in 1971 to 
$35.00 in 1972 (actually $33.86 to $35.49) which is a change of only 
4.8 percent. 

Ratio of State/local vocational education exp enditures to 
Federal expenditures. Table 156 . One of the basic administrative 
principles in the finance of vocational education ia that Federal monies 
are essential to promote, extend, and maintain State and local programs. 
A corollary principle is that Federal monies are to be matched with 
State and local monies. For many years, the State and local part of 
the matching has significantly exceeded that of the Federal. 

Table 156 first depicts the matching ratio which resulted 
from expenditures during FY 1971 and FY 1972. The change in the 
matching is depicted both in dollars/cents and as a percent of change 
from FY 1971 to FY 1972. 
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In FY 1971, each $1*00 of Federal money expended was matched 
by $5.09 of State and local monies. In FY 1972, the State and local 
matching decreased by $0.38 (7. 47 percent) to $4.71. This was the 
national average for fifty States and Puerto Rico; no data were available 
for the District of Columbia. Twenty-three States increased their 
matching ratio while ratios for twenty-seven States and Puerto Rico 
decreased. There were no States whose ratio remained unchanged. 

Connecticut's ratio had the greatest dollar increase — from 
$6.75 to $9.10. That is, Connecticut expended an additional $2.35 of 
State and local monies for each Federal dollar expended. Ohio's ratio 
had the greatest dollar decrease — from $7.85 to $5.18, or a $2.67 
decline. Falling closet to the mean of $0.38 decrease was Alabama 
($3.01 to $2.64, or $0.37). 

Maine's ratio had the greatest increase In percent of change 
from FY 1971 to FY 1972 — from a $3.26 expenditure to a $5.12 expen- 
diture, or an increase of 57.06 percent. The change occurred as a 
result of a State and local expenditure increase from $7.8 million 
in FY 1971 to $13.2 million in FY 1972, approximately $5.4 million. 
Ohio had the greatest decrease In percent of change — from $7.85 
to $5.18, or 34.01 percent. The decline resulted from an increase 
of $1.6 million of Federal monies and a decrease of $47 million of 
State and local monies. Utah was nearest the mean (decline of 7.47 
percent) with a decline of 7.66 percent. 

Ohio, where State and local expenditures have increased over 
200 percent in the last five years, reported that in FY 1971 there 
were substantial monies available from State bond issues which were 
matched by local monies. The result was an uncharacteristic "peak" 
year. An examination of fiscal data on past years revealed the 
following: 1968/$37.3 million; 1969/$42.3 million; 1970/$87.5 million; 
1971/$163.7 million; 1972/$116.6 million. 

Both Connecticut and Maine reported that their rises in State 
and local expenditures may have resulted from more accurate local 
reporting of expenditures. Furthermore, Maine stated that high expen- 
ditures continued for construction* 

EXPENDITURES RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

Within the States, Federal monies are mixed with State and 
local monies to finance fhe operation of vocational education programs. 
Traditionally, .the identity of the sources of the funds has been main- 
tained, at least to the point that Federal funds can be identified, 
by an audit. In recent y<r.ars. Federal reporting procedures have no 
longer included the requirement that States report in a fashion dis- 
tinguishing State monies from local monies. Dropping the requirement 
seems unfortunate; it made possible examine t. ion and analyses which 
are certainly essential to displaying practices followed wlthjin States, 
and which might be useful in identifying exemplary practices* 
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The three tables which follow display the percentages of 
Federal monies which the States have expended at the secondary, post- 
secondary, and adult levels. The first two coluians show the percent of 
the total Federal funds for each grade level which was expended by the 
States in FY 1971 and FY 1972. The third column shows the change, 
either increase or decrease, in the percentage points. A positive per- 
centage point change means that a State spent that increased percentage 
of its Federal monies for the given level of vocational education. A 
negative percentage point change reflects a decreased percentage of 
expenditure by the State. 

Federal expenditures for secondary vocational education. Table 
157 . For the Nation as a whole there was no significant change in the 
percent of Federal vocational education monies being spent on the 
secondary level. In FY 1972 the figure was 63.3 percent, a rise of 
0.3 percentage points. Twenty-nine States increased their percentage; 
twenty States and Puerto Rico decreased their percentage; Missouri 
showed no change; and for the District of Columbia there were no data 
available. 

Of the ten States that show a difference of ten percentage 
points or more between FY 1971 and FY 1972, three decreased (Montana, 
New York, and Utah) and seven increased (Alaska, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia). The greatest 
increase in percentage points was shown by West Virginia, 14.3. The 
largest decrease in percentage points was shown by Utah, 13.9. With 
an increase of 0.3 percentage points, California was at the arithmetic 
mean. 

West Virginia officials explained that high construction costs 
associated with the completion of several facilities were met by 
expenditures of Federal monies. This resulted in that State showing 
the greatest increase in percentage points. This was in part because 
Appalachia funds, about $6 million, were used in vocational education 
facilities construction; these Appalachia expenditures were reported 
on USOE/VE forms. 

Federal expenditures for post-secondary vocational education,. 
Table 158 . In FY 1972, seventeen States showed an increased per- 
centage of Federal funds expended at the post-secondary level. Thirty- 
one States and Puerto Rico showed reduced percentages. Florida and 
Massachusetts showed no change. For the District of Columbia there 
were no data. 

There was an over-all percentage point decrease, 1.6, of the 
percent of Federal monies expended at the post-secondary level. Montana 
showed the greatest increase (12.2 percentage points) in the percentage 
spent for post-secondary vocational education. Michigan and New Jersey 
fell at the mean change in percentage expenditures, -1.7 and -1.5 per- 
centage points respectively. Louisiana showed the largest decrease, 
17.5 percentage points. 

Montana reported that the expansion of five vocational- technical 
centers using substantial amounts of Federal funds accounted for its 
large increase. Florida, in commenting on its lack of change, said Part 
B funds were used on a formula basis of percent required. 
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Federal expenditures for adult vocational education. Table 159^ 
For FY 1972 there was a 1,2 percentage point increase in the percent of 
Federal vocational education expenditures used for adult vocational 
education. Twenty-five States decreased their percentages. North 
Carolina and Vermont showed no change. Twenty-three States and Puerto 
Rico showed increases. 
For the District of Columbia 
there were no data* 

TAblo 1S«» - D:ff«rcTiCtf 1* '«»rc«nt«e< 'otntn of Federal Vjtrct^'litur«e tor A4uU 

VoiMtion.l Kduc«tion rt»i « Vrrcent T"tAl '^^dcral rxronditur«»u for 

New York had the 
greatest increase in 
the percentage of 
Federal expenditures 
for adult vocational 
education, 12.4 per- 
centage points. Wis- 
consin fell nearest 
the mean of 1.2 per- 
centage points with an 
increase of 1.5 per- 
centage points, and 
West Virginia had the 
biggest decline, 6.1 
percentage points, 

Michigan, which 
had a 0.1 percentage 
point decrease, re- 
ported that adult 
continuing education 
was in the process of 
change and, with the 
responsibility not 
defined in their State, 
officials were holding 
the line on expenditures* 
Idaho, with the same 
change, reported sta- 
bilized Federal funding 
In adult education; 
officials were increasing 
the use of State funds. 
Wyoming, which had a 
decline of 1.2 per- 
centage points, reported 
that the State was in- 
creasingly funding 
through a Department of 
Adult Basic and Contin- 
uing Education and that 
there was less necessity 
for adult training. West 
Virginia reported that 
larger sums of State and 

local monies were channelled into adult programs to maintain average 
per pupil expenditures. 
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S<»urr*t f.<v. (If (tie of KducJitlnn Form Mil, li,H, l>^pnrt«i«»nt of Health. Kdura- 
tlon* k UeUare. Uasitlngton. FY 1971 and fV 1972. 
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SUMMARY 



Enrollment 

Total enrollment In vocational education increased 9.25 percent 
between Fiscal years 1971 and 1972, This increr.<»e in enrollment was 
6.2 times greater than the general population increase of 1.5 percent. 

All levels of vocational education ~ secondary, post^secondary, 
and adult ~ showed substantial increases in enrollment. Secondary 
vocational education showed an enrollment increase of 9 #05 percent over 
the previous year and reached 2,9 percentage points more of the 15-19 
year age group in FY 1972* Post-secondary vocational education had an 
enrollment increase of 14^28 percent, yet reached only 1,2 percentage 
points more of the 20-24 year age group than in FY 1971. Adult voca- 
tional education enrollment increased 7,59 percent, while reaching only 
an additional 0,3 percentage points of the population 25-64 years of 
age. 

The enrollment of disadvantaged persons increased slightly, 0,7 
percentage points. The percent of handicapped persons enrolled howed 
no change at all. 

There was a decrease of 2.4 percentage points in the enrollment 
of students in secondary cooperative vocational education. This decline 
occurred even though most vocational educators acknowledge that coopera- 
tive vocational education is potentially the most effective approach to 
training. 

Increases in enrollment in the work study program at the secondary 
school level were parallel to that of enrollment in all secondary voca- 
tional education; therefore, there was no Increase in the percent of 
work study as a part of the total secondary enrollment in vocational 
education. 

No major shifts occurred in the percentages of students enrolled 
in each of the occupational areas in vocational education, (fost per- 
centage changes were less than one percentage point. Only consumer and 
homemaking (1,1 percentage point decrease) and trade and industrial 
(1#2 percentage point increase) changed to a greater degree. 

Regarding the percentage of minority students enrolled, there 
was one change that was marked ~ Negro enrollment, which declined 
2.34 percentage points. Changing substantially less was American 
Indian enrollment i which increased 0,35 percentage points. Oriental 
enrollment increased 0,30 percentage points. Enrollment of persons 
having Spanish surnames increased by 0,17 percentage points. 

Expenditures 

Total expenditures, including Federal, State, and local monies, 
increased an average of $3,85 per student for all levels of vocational 
education in Fiscal year 1972 over Fiscal year 1971; this was an increase 
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of 1.A7 percent. For secondary vocational education, the increase was 
$10.47 per student, or 3.49 percent. For post-secondary vocational 
education, the increase was $3.15 per pupil, or 0.59 percent. For 
adults in vocational education, per student expenditures decreased 
$10,51, or 14.01 percent. 

The percent of expenditures for disadvantaged students 
increased an average of 1.2 percentage points. The percent of expendi- 
tures for handicapped students decreased by 0.1 percentage points. 

Expenditure of Federal monies increased from nearly $395 million 
in Fiscal year 1971 to $464 million in Fiscal year 1972. The Federal 
expenditure, when divided by the enrollment, yielded a per pupil 
expenditure of about $47.00, which was an increase of $4.00, or 9.3 
percent, over Fiscal year 1971. 

The matching ratio of State and local dollars to Federal dollars 
was $4.71:1 in Fiscal year 1972, a decrease in State and local matching 
of $0.38, or 7.5 percent, from Fiscal year 1971. 

In Fiscal year 1972, expenditures of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education varied for the three levels. For secondary vocational 
education, the increase was 0.3 percentage points, to 63.3 percent of 
the total expenditure of Federal funds. For post-secondary vocational 
education, the percent of expenditures of Federal funds decreased 1.6 
percentage points to 26.3 percent. For adult vocational education, the 
expenditure of Federal funds was 9.5 percent of the total, an increase 
of 1.2 percentage points. 
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Chapter V 



OCCUPATIONALLY REPORTED TRAINING PROGRAMS 
ADMINISTERED BY THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Fiscal Year 1972 



A wide variety of training programs, job-entry programs, and 
trainee-support programs are administered by the U.S. Department of Labor 
(USDL). While the Department of Labor has been involved in training for 
many years through programs such as those for apprentices, the heavy in- 
volvement has come since the passage of the Area Redevelopment Act in 1961. 
Two major pieces of legislation since then which have further involved the 
Department of Labor are the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
and the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) , both as amended. 

The best data available on Department of Labor training are re- 
leased in the spring of each year, in the Department's Manpower Report 
of the President . While these Manpower Reports are the most comprehensive 
documents available, the most informative about manpower training, and the 
most widely available source, they continue to be broad in their focus. 
Data on trainees and trainee support are broad. Consequently, it is not 
possible for an interested person — layman, educator, or Congressman — 
to use these reports to find detailed, comprehensive data on enrollment, 
expenditures, successes, failures, trends, or needs of these programs. 

In an effort to present a more complete picture of occupational 
training in the United States, Project Baseline has included a chapter on 
Department of Labor programs in each of the annual reports. Securing de- 
tailed data has been difficult and only partially successful. 

The data on enrollment reported herein were made available by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Office of Admini- 
stration and Management in Washington, D.C. Enrollments reported here are 
those received by the Department as forwarded from State offices of man- 
power programs and were tabulated from enrollments in training areas using 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) code ntjmbers. 

It is recognized that the Manpower enrollment figures reported 
occupational ly are less than the actual number of persons enrolled. Many 
people, especially in programs such as WIN. and CEP, receive guidance and 
coxinseling, basic education and other supportive services and may, or may 
not, receive occupational training following these services. As occupa- 
tional training is tabulated from enrollment forms, these people may not 
be counted occupationally even when they do receive training. However, 
because the computerized report (Table 6) provided Project Baseline by 
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the Office of Administration and Management provides the only figures 
available on which to base the impact of Manpower training, it must be 
accepted. As there is also a lack of actual expenditure figures available, 
cost per trainee can only be arrived at by dividing the known allocation 
for a program by the number of trainees reported in that program. 

ENROLLMENT 

The figures for the numbers of persons receiving training and supr 
port as reported in Project Baseline are enrollments » and are not to be, 
confused with "training positions open or available", as reported in other 
publications. Further, the enrollment figures are for Fiscal year 1972 
only and are not cumulative figures for several years, as reported else- 
where. They are only those enrollment figures that were reported to the 
U.S. Department of Labor by DOT code. 

Enrollment in all training programs administered b v the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The U.S. Department of Labor has had the highest responsi- 
bility for administering programs under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act since passage of the original legislation. More recently, responsibility 
for administering certain programs funded under the Economic Opportunity 
Act has been delegated to the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Enrollment in all MDTA and EOA programs. The total enrollment in 
U.S. Department of Labor occupationally reported training programs was 
346,066. Of this total 209,269 persons were enrolled under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act, and 136,797 persons were enrolled under the 
Economic Opportunity Act; see Table 160. 

The State with the greatest number of persons enrolled in all of 
the above categories was California, with 21,831 persons enrolled under 
EOA and 21,032 persons enrolled under MDTA, for a total of 42,863. The 
State with the lowest number of persons enrolled was Wyoming, with 213 
persons under EOA, and 518 persons under MDTA, for a total of 731 enrolled. 

Enrollment in Manpower Development and Training Act p rograms. 
The total enrollment in the U.S. Department of Labor occupationally reported 
MDTA programs was 209,269; see Table 161. Under this broad title five pro- 
grams are reported on which data were available. Brief description of the 
programs are found in the following paragraphs. 

Manpower Institutional (MDTA/ Institutional) program. This 
program, for unemployed and underemployed persons, is operated 
through contracts with educational institutions for classroom, 
shop, and laboratory instruction. 

Manpower On-the-Job Training (MDTA/OJT) program. As the name 
suggests, this program uses an on-the-job approach to training to 
help the unemployed gain job skills and the underemployed to up- 
grade their skills. 

Manpower Part-time (MDTA Part-time) program . This program 
provides training for persons sixteen years of age or older al- 
ready working but underemployed. Training is mainly in job-related 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tabl« 160 . Enroll«ettt in U.S. Department of Ubor Training Programs, 
1971-72 



States 



U.S. TOTAL 



Enrollment 
m USD! 
Training 
Programs 



Manpower I Economic 
Development & Opportunity 
Training Act I Act Enrollment 
Enrollment 



346.066 



209 » 269 



I 36 » 797 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of C* 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

tUinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 



Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Isl. 
Unident* States 



5»791 
1,735 
5,023 
5,114 
42,863 

4,264 
4,682 
929 
2,608 
8,790 

6,729 
1,896 

I, 642 
10,591 

5,255 

4,567 
5,190 
6,253 
4,534 
2,404 

5,478 
8,830 

II, 119 
6,976 
6,481 



9,083 
1,589 
2,369 
1,234 
1,128 

11,089 
3,159 

20,736 
9,802 
1,094 

13,253 
6,748 
4,070 

16,561 
1,609 

6,053 
1,457 
8,182 
20,699 
2,588 

1,571 
5,373 
8,223 
3,640 
8,044 

731 
286 

3,204 
249 

2,498 



3,603 
851 
2,lti6 
2,965 
21,032 

3,036 
2,976 
739 
1,077 
4,176 

5,198 
985 
884 
7,565 
3,156 

3,455 
3,841 
2,763 
2,914 
l,5«2 

3,049 
3,914 
7,182 
4,463 
3,888 



5,947 
815 

1,712 
715 
753 

7,226 
1,578 
13,520 
6,838 
782 

9,794 
4,525 
2,270 
9,948 
733 

3,527 
779 
5,205 
12,681 
1,350 

1,021 
3,561 
6,002 
1,611 
5,578 

518 
178 
2,201 
198 
243 



2,188 
884 
2,857 
2,149 
21,831 

1,228 
1,706 
190 
1,531 
4,614 

1,531 

9a 

758 
3,026 
2,099 

1,112 
1,349 
3,490 
1,620 
822 

2,429 
4,916 
3,937 
2,513 
2,593 



3,136 
774 
657 
519 
375 

3,863 
1,581 
7,216 
2,964 
312 

3,459 
2,223 
1,800 
6,613 
876 

2,526 
678 
2,977 
8,018 
1,238 

550 
1^812 
2,221 
2,029 
2,46f 

213 
108 

1,003 
51 

2,255 



Source: Table V6, "Trainees Enrolled by Race, Minority G^"P» 

Training Occupation," U.S. Department ^^or. Manpower 
AdminUtration, Washington, D.C, May, 1973. 
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Table 161 • Enrollment In U.S. Department of Labor Occupational ly Reported Manpower 
Dev^loptuimt and Training Act Programs, 1971-72 





Knrol liti<*nt in 

4At»» \J ^ 4^11 


MDTA 


1 n vin— 




nui A 


HDiA 






lUB^ 1 bUb liquet i 






jvir ivncry 


TOP 




Reported Manpower 










upgrade 




Training Act 










Statea 


Programs 1971-72 












U«S* TOTAL 




119 7lA 




4,373 




A AAA 


Alabama 


3,603 


2,066 


360 


43 


1,110 


24 


A 1 a^k.^ 


851 






2 

A. 


175 




Air i 2rtnA 


2, 166 


1,515 


AO 


/ O 


59A 


1 1 
i 1 


Arkansas 


2,965 


1 ,790 


181 


0 


QQA 
77** 


0 


CaI if ornia 


21,032 


12,756 


72A 


11 7 


A flOft 
V ,ouo 


A97 


Colorado 


3,036 


2,295 


142 


79 


471 


49 


Connecticut 


2,976 


1 Q52 




1 90 


55A 


05 


Oift law Aire 


739 


V J i 


Q 

o 


u 


on 


10 


Dist* of C« 


1,077 


893 


156 


0 


12 


16 


I' I or Ida 


4,176 


3, 129 


194 


n 
u 


775 


7fl 


Gt^orsia 


5,198 


2,912 


746 


79 


1,331 


130 


Hawal X 


985 


841 


28 


n 


1 1 1 
i i i, 


5 


Idaho 


884 


642 


7Q 


n 


lA 1 


1 
*>. 


1 1 llnoi)9 


7,565 


5,279 


5Qfl 


QA 


1 Al 1 




1 n^l i ADA 


3,156 


2, 309 


5QQ 


n 


91A 


1 A 


Iowa 


1 / c c 
J, 433 


2,254 


202 


69 


915 


15 


Kansas 


3,841 


3,029 


68 


17 


669 


58 


Kentucky 


2,763 


1,839 


242 


0 


679 


3 


Louisiana 


2,914 


1,602 


250 


83 


946 


33 


Maine 


1^582 


765 


307 


47 


452 


11 


Maryland 


3,049 


1,542 


546 


191 


694 


76 


Massachusetts 


3,914 


2,560 


607 


0 


725 


22 


Michigan 


7,182 


5,457 


665 


195 


795 


70 


Minnesota 


4,463 


2,382 


358 


0 


1,582 


141 


Mississippi 


3,888 


1,620 


736 


59 


1,399 


74 


Missouri 


5,947 


3,582 


504 


3 


1,708 


150 








135 


3 


109 


9 


neorasKa 


1 712 


1 ,164 




0 


All 

H J J 


10 




7 1 S 








220 


40 


new naiuy CHI ^ » c 


7^1 


* 527 


33 


0 


192 


X 


Naw Jersey 


7,226 


4,725 


382 


31 


2,083 


5 


new rHrAAi.u 


1,578 


RQ2 


187 


97 


454 


18 


new lo&K 


i> <9 , J fcU 




1 OQri 


2A 


5 1QQ 


71A 


(I* 4 o Him 


D ,0 JO 




IRO 

JOU 


n 
u 


Q7Q 






7ft2 


JD / 


11 

J i 


n 


1 /7 




Ohio 


9,794 


6,369 


1,246 


1 


1,815 


363 




L 525 


1 9nn 


7A 


1A7 


1 07A 


9A 


Oregon 


2,270 


1,496 


13 


12A 


594 


43 


Pennav ItiAni a 


9,948 


6,830 


828 


203 


1,936 


151 


(Vio\ie I.W lAiM} 


731 




27 


n 


101 




S* Carolina 


3,527 


1,775 


209 


115 


1,272 


156 


S , Dakota 


779 


355 


142 


116 


162 


4 


TfinnsBSaa 

• V >*>aw • WW w 


5,205 


3,138 


528 


1 


1,404 


134 


Texas 


12,681 


7,938 


476 


1,590 


2,578 


99 


Utah 


1,350 


813 


179 


115 


242 


1 


Vermont 


1,021 


594 


25 


147 


237 


18 


Virginia 


3,561 


2,471 


436 


23 


554 


77 


Washington 


6,002 


4,191 


332 


108 


1,226 


143 


U. Virginia 


1,611 


577 


368 


0 


533 


133 


Wisconsin 


5,578 


3,676 


321 


104 


1,205 


264 


Wyoming 


518 


314 


li 


0 


168 


10 


Guam 


178 


178 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Puerto Rico 


2,201 


1,267 


195 


6 


608 


125 


Virgin Islands 


198 1 


196 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Unldent# States 


243 1 


147, 


29 


3 


62 


2 



Sources Table #6, "Trainees Enrolled by Race, Minority Group, and by Training Occupation," 
tl*S« Department of Labor, Manpovar Administration, Washington, D«C», Hay» 1973* 
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requirements such as commimlcatlons skills, work habits, and 
interpersonal relations. 

Job Opportunities in Business Optional Program (JOP Entry). 
This is the application of the JOBS program from business and 
industry into the public sector. Public agencies are encouraged 
to employ disadvantaged persons in entry-level positions and to 
provide on-the-job training. 

Job Opportunities in Business Optional Program (JOP Upgrade) . 
This is a narrowly focused program, mainly for Civil Service 
positions, promoting the upgrading of disadvantaged persons. The 
program utilizes informal means of screening disadvantaged applica- 
tions for entry- level and promotion- level advancement tests. 



The total enrollment for MDTA, the total enrollment for each of 
the five programs, and the States with the high and low enrollment are as 
follows : 



Program 


High 




Low 


Program 
Total 


MDTA Institutional 


12,756 (California) 


309 


(Nevada) 


132,736 


MDTA On- the- Job 


1,246 (Ohio) 


8 


(Delaware) 


16,560 


MDTA Part-Time 


1,590 (Texas) 


0 


(17 States) 


4,373 


MDTA JOP Entry 


6,808 (California) 


90 


(Delaware) 


51,152 


MDTA JOP Upgrade 


734 (New York) 


0 


(Arkansas) 


4,448 


TOTAL MDTA ENROLLMENT 








209,269 



Enrollment In Economic Opportunity Act Programs • The total enroll- 
ment during Fiscal year 1972 was 136,797; see Table 162* There a^^ lix pro- 
gram areas on which enrollment data are available. Brief descrip ions of 
the programs are found in the paragraphs which follow* 

Work Incentive p rogram (WIN)* This program provides job 
training for employable welfare recipients to help them become 
economically independent. 

Concentrated Employment Program (CEP)# This program provides 
a one-step service in manpower and related programs for disadvan-- 
taged persons ^^o live in areas of high unemployment* The one- 
step may be Job placement, prevocational orientation^ or insti- 
tutional training* 

Neighborhood Youth Corps/Out of School (NYC/OS) * This is a 
program for youths fourteen through twenty-one years of age which 
provides work opportunities out of school and during the sxmmier* 
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Table 162 



Enrollment In t\S» Department of Labor Occupational ly Reported Economic Opportunity Act 
ProRrdmn, 1^71-72 



1 

I 


Enrol Itnent in USDL 


Work 


Concentrated 


Neighbor- 


Uperat ion 


Public 


N«w 


I 
i 


Occupat lona 1 1 y Reported 


Incentive 


Employment 


hood Youth 


Mainstream 


Service 


Careers 


1 


Koonomlc Oppi-^rtunlty 


Program 


Program 


Corps 


Enrollment 


Careers * 


Enrollment 




Act Pro^irams^ 1^71-7 J 


Knr*>l Intent 


Knrol lmt»ui 


Knrol Iment^ 




Enrollment 




States 
















U.S. TOTAL 


136,797 


37,360 


42,442 


38,110 


10,302 


7,277 


1,306 


Alabama 


2, 188 


172 


527 


1,112 


333 


43 


1 


Alaska 




259 


1 


199 


407 


5 


13 


Arizona 


2,857 


338 


1,577 


455 


231 


256 


0 


Arkansas 


2,U9 


212 


517 


949 


174 


237 


60 


caiixomia 


11 oil 


15,083 


1,926 


3,562 


493 


540 


227 


Colorado 


1 1228 


489 


295 


220 


24 


200 


0 


Connect Icut 


1«706 


792 


586 


154 


42 


121 


11 


Delaware 


190 


55 


1 


116 


1 


17 


0 


'Jlst. of C. 


U531 


74 


716 


582 


51 


106 


2 


r loriiia 


4«Di4 


1,385 


1,861 


999 


177 


160 


32 


Georgia 


If Jil 


292 


480 


541 


104 


114 


0 


Hawal I 


91) 


203 


227 


330 


82 


69 


0 


Idaho 


7S8 


303 


0 


239 


184 


32 


0 


Illinois 


3,026 


106 


1,169 


1,174 


256 


316 


5 


Indiana 


2,099 


182 


335 


1,041 


325 


216 


0 


Iowa 


1,112 


135 


532 


298 


116 


31 


0 


Kansas 


1 , ji^y 




0 


402 


77 


571 


0 


Kentucky 


3,490 


350 


1,470 


1,060 


517 


93 


0 


Louisiana 


1,620 


165 


324 


964 


111 


71 


5 


Maine 


822 


151 


482 


131 


58 


0 


0 


Maryland 


2,429 


288 


1,056 


700 


97 


287 


I 


Masfiachusfttts 


4,916 


1,336 


2,847 


339 


186 


149 


59 


Michigan 


3,937 


1,256 


735 


930 


834 


181 


1 


Minnesota 


2,513 


998 


841 


426 


191 


39 


18 


Mississippi 
• 


2,593 


183 


905 


1, IbO 


227 


i AO 


0 


Missouri 


3,136 


219 


2,019 


569 


245 


72 


12 


Montana 


774 


101 


245 


100 


171 


156 


1 


Nebraska 


657 


58 


425 


48 


65 


61 


0 


Nevada 


519 


16 


295 


179 


29 


0 


0 


New Hampshire 


375 


36 


253 


53 


33 


0 


0 


New Jersey 


3,863 


404 


2,344 


633 


268 


199 


15 


New Mexico 


1,581 


116 


837 


406 


137 


64 


21 


New York 


7,216 


2,073 


1,638 


2,993 


211 


289 


12 


N. Carolina 


2,964 


151 


1,354 


951 


184 


115 


209 


N. Dakota 


312 


67 


1 


166 


7ft 


0 


0 


Ohio 


3,459 


931 


961 


1,210 


259 


97 


1 


Oklahoma 


2,223 


182 


682 


869 


413 


77 


0 


Oregon 


1,800 


974 


212 


116 


100 


198 


0 


Pennsylvania 


6,613 


1,605 


2,910 


1,444 


280 


260 


114 


Rhode Island 


876 


390 


359 


67 


17 


43 


0 


S. Carolina 


2,526 


110 


1,238 


778 


171 


107 


122 


5. Dakota 


678 


79 


7 


289 


214 


86 


3 


Tk!*inefisee 


9 Q77 






i ,UUD 




D / 


DO 


Texaj 


8,018 


255 


3,640 


3,425 


534 


139 


25 


Utah 


1*238 


791 


3 


172 




212 


2 


Vermont 


550 


320 


0 


102 


37 


54 


37 


Virginia 


1,812 


123 


637 


602 


197 


71 


182 


Washington 


2,221 


725 


212 


800 


224 


256 


4 


U. Virginia 


2,029 


1,150 


1 


626 


40 


174 


3ft 


Wisconsin 


2,466 


529 


1,340 


337 


69 


191 


0 


Wyoming 


213 


77 


0 


90 


43 


3 


0 


Guam 


108 


6 


0 


80 


0 


22 


0 


Puerto Rico 


1,003 


A55 


0 


A35 


45 


68 


0 


Virgin Islands 


51 


5 


0 


46 


0 


0 


0 


Unident* States 


2,255 


104 


68 


1,265 


599 


214 


5 



^This includes NYC/Out of School only* 

^This includes PSC Plans A end 0, Entry and Upgrade. 

Seurees TebU #6* '•Trainees Enrolled by Race, Minority Group, end by tntining Occupation," U.S* Department of 
i*abor, Henpower Adainietretion, Ueehingten, O.C^t Mey, 1973» 
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operation Mainstream . This is a job-creation and work- 
training program on public improvement projects. Mainstream is for 
chronically unemployed adults and disadvantaged senior citizens in 
rural areas. 

Public Service Careers Program (PSC) . This program trains dis- 
advantaged persons for permanent jobs in the public service areas. 
On-the-job training occurs through local, State and Federal public 
agencies. Supportive services are available. 

New Careers Program . This program is intended to overcome in- 
stitutional and educational barriers to employment of disadvantaged 
persons. With an emphasis on hire now, train later, this program 
provides grants to private igencies for their participation in 
efforts that previously were available through pxiblic service 
ag«>;4cies only. 

Total enrollment fvr each of the programs and the States with 
the high and low enrollmevL foi each are as follows: 



Program 



Low 



Program 
Total 



Work Incentive 
Program 

Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program 



Neighborhood 
Youth Corps 

Operation Main- 
stream 



15,083 (California) 16 (Nevada) 



37,360 



3,460 (Texas) 

3,562 (California) 
834 (Michigan) 



0 (Idaho, Kansas, 
Vermont, Wyoming) 42,442 



48 (Nebraska) 
1 (Delaware) 



38,110 
10,302 



Public Service 
Careers 



571 (Kansas) 



New Careers 



TOTAL EOA ENROLLMENT 



227 (California) 



0 (Maine, 
Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North 
Dakota) 

0 (21 States) 



10,302 



1«306 



136,797 



Enrollment in occupationally reported trainini^ programs administered 
by the U.S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare and by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Office of Education, and the U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, administer the largest segments of Federally reported programs. 
Tables 163 and 164 show the percent of total enrollment reported to each 
agency and the impact of this enrollment on the general population. 
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Occupat tonally reported training administered bv the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health. Education and Welfare, and by the U«S, Department of Labor, 
The total enrollment in all occupationally reported training programs was 
10,330,482; of this total 9,984,416 or 96.6 percent, was reported through 
vocational education and 346«066 or 3*4 percent was reported through the 
Department of Labor; see Table 163. 

Enrollment in occupationally reported programs per 1.000 popula- 
tion . The enrollment per 1,000 population la calculated by summing, then 
dividing the total enrollment by the number of persons in the population; 
see Table 164. In the first section of the table, we find that the impact 
upon the population is that an average of fifty persons per 1,000 in the 
general population were enrolled in all Federal programs in Fiscal year 1972 
that could be reported by occupation. 

The second section of the table shows the portion of the Impact 
contributed by vocational education. Of the total involvement of fifty 
persons per 1,000 for all Federally reported programs, vocational edu' 
cation enrolled over forty-eight persons. 

In the third section of Table 164, the impact of MDTA programs is 
shown. One person per 1,000 in the general population was enrolled. 

The impact of EOA programs is smaller. Less than one person per 
1,000 (0.66) was enrolled in EOA. 

Special Group Enrollment Data 

That members of minority groups in the United States experience 
greater difficulty than the majority of persons in entering and in pro- 
gressing within the labor market is widely accepted. Thus, minority per- 
sons are found in the ranks of the unemployed to a higher percent than they 
are found in the general population. Consequently, training programs to 
assist all out-of-school youths and adults to enter the labor market can 
be expected to enroll high percentages of minority persons. 

Negro MDTA trainees. Negro enrollment constituted 28.68 percent 
of total MDTA enrollment in F? 1972; see Table 165. Immediately above 
and below this mean were Virginia (29.04 percent) and Missouri (28.35 
percent). The highest percent in a State was 66.44 percent in Delaware. 
No Negroes were enrolled in MDTA programs in New Hampshire. 

Negroes in MDTA and in the totiil population . In FY 1972, the per- 
cent of Negroes enrolled in MDTA programs (28.68 percent) was higher by 
17.57 percentage points than the percent of Negroes in the total population 
(11.11 percent); see Table 166. Immediately above and below the mean dif- 
ference were Missouri, with an 18.08 percentage point difference, and 
California, with a 17.34 percentage point difference. The highest figure 
by which the percent of Negro MDTA enrollment surpassed the percent of 
Negro population in an individual State was 52.16 percentage points (Dela- 
ware). At the other end of the scale, the percent of Negro MDTA enrollment 
was 0.85 percentage points lower than the percent of Negro population in 
Alaska. 
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Tabl.- I6i • Nuiaben* and Percent of Persons Kecelvlng Vocational Education and 
Manpower Training In Federally Reported Programs » 1971*72 



States 



U.S. TOTAL 



rer8»>nH Reot^ivlnji 
Trdlnlng in 
Federally Reported 
Prograroa 



10»330»482 



Vocational P 


ercent 1 


Manpower 


Percent 


Kduoatioii 




SinroUtwnt 




Enrol li&ent 








9,984,416 


96.65 


346,066 


3.35 


157,746 


96.46 


5,791 


3.54 


?n,926 


92.34 


1,735 


7.66 


102,806 


95.34 


5,023 


4.66 


110, :24 


95.57 


S,U4 


4.43 


1,221,509 


96,61 


42,863 


3.39 


101, :2i 


95.97 


4,264 


4.03 


127,609 


96,46 


4,682 


3.54 


37,323 


97.57 


929 


2.43 


10,813 


80.57 


2,608 


19.43 


511,750 


98.31 


H,790 


1.69 


289,741 


97.73 


6,729 


2.27 


40,142 


95.49 


1,896 


4.51 


33,146 


95.28 


1,642 


4.72 


595,879 


98.25 


10,591 


1.75 


154,556 


96,71 


5,255 


3.29 


133,442 


96.69 


4,567 


3.31 


Qfi OIQ 

70,017 


95.01 


5,190 


4.99 


, 007 


96.35 


6,253 


3.65 


1 

1 fv , Ji« 


97.49 


4,534 


2.51 


*7 , n«*u 


92.54 


2,404 


7.46 


166,032 


96.81 


5,478 


3.19 


163,799 


94.88 


8,830 


5.12 


J"** ,70 J 


96.86 


11,119 


3.14 


« , J 


97. 11 


6,976 


2.89 


1 no cr 1 

1U7 , Jit 1 


94,41 


6,481 


5,59 


162,625 


94.71 


9,083 


5.29 


32,267 


95.31 


1,589 


4.69 


68.796 


96.67 


2,369 


3.33 


20,617 


94.35 


1,234 


5.6S 


25,310 


95,73 


1,128 




310,186 


96.55 


11,089 


3.45 


52,338 


94.31 


3,159 


5.69 


754,489 


97.33 


20,736 


2.67 


430,626 


97.77 


9,802 


2.23 


32,637 


96,76 


1,094 


3.24 


412,007 


96.88 


13,253 


3.12 


107,395 


94.09 


6,748 


5.91 


123,9^ 


96.82 


4,070 


3.18 


327,458 


95.19 


16.561 


3.81 


19,992 


92.55 


1,609 


7.45 


101,615 


94.38 


6,053 


5.62 


22,287 


93.86 


1,457 


6.14 


151,226 


94.87 


8,182 


5.13 


623,214 


96.79 


20,699 


3.21 


100,874 


97.50 


2,588 


2.S0 


16,903 


91»30 


1,3/1 


ft ^ti 


269,799 


98.05 


5,373 


1.95 


250,802 


96.83 


8,223 


3.17 


63,312 


94.56 


3,640 


5.44 


253,495 


96.92 


8^044 


3.06 


17,694 


96.03 


731 


3.97 


KA 


NA 


286 


NA 


9$»832 


96.80 


3,204 


3.20 


NA 


NA 


249 




NA 


NA 


2,498 


NA 



Alabama 

AUiika 
Aritona 
Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dlst. of C. 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

tllinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louis iana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Hasaachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mlsftissippi 

Mibsouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hat&pshlre 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
N. Carolina 
N. Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

S. Carolina 
S. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Tenag 

Utah 

Vemont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 
Wisconsin 



UyoQin^ 
Guam 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Unident. States 



163,537 
22,661 
107,829 
115,338 
1,264,372 

105,785 
132,291 
38,252 
13,421 
520,540 

296,470 
42,038 
34,788 
606,470 
159,811 

138,009 
104,009 
171,122 
180,846 
32,244 

171,510 
172,629 
354, 1U4 
241,310 
116,042 

171,708 
33,856 
71,165 
21,851 
26,438 

321,275 
55,497 
775,225 
440,428 
33,731 

425,260 
114,143 
128,006 
344,019 
21,601 

107,668 
23,744 
159,408 
643,913 
103,462 

18,474 
275,172 
259,025 

66,952 
261,539 

18,425 
286 
100,036 
249 
2,498 



^Includes institutional apprenticeship. 

Source: U.S. Office of Kducation Form 3138, U.S. Departtnen* '^f «ealth, F.duca- 
tion 4 Uelfare, Washington, D.C., FY 1972. 

Table #6, "Trainees Enrolled by Race, Minority Group^ and by Training 
Occupation,** U.S» Department of Labor, Manpower Adoilnistration, 
Washington, I)»C.» May, 1973* 
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American Indian MDTA trainees . American Indian enrollment consti- 
tuted 2.22 percent of total MDTA enrollment in FY 1972; see Table 167. 
Immediately above and below this mean were Oregon (3.30 percent) and 
Mississippi (1.90 percent). The highest percent of American Indian MDTA 
enrollment was 33.96 percent (Alaska). In two States there were no 
American Indians enrolled in MDTA programs (Delaware and New Hampshire) • 

American Indians in MDTA and in the total population . In 1972, 
the percent of American Indians enrolled in MDTA programs (2.22 percent) 
was higher by 1.83 percentage points than the percent of i^erican Indians 
in the total population (0.39 percent); see Table 168. Immediately above 
and below the mean difference of 1»83 percentage points were Oregon with 
2.65 percentage points difference and Mississippi with 1.71 percentage 
points difference. The highest figure by which the percent of American 
Indian MDTA enrollment surpassed the percent of American Indians in the 
population of an individual State was 28. 5A percentage points (Alaska). 
In ten States the percent of American Indians in the general population 
was greater than the percent of American Indians in MDTA. The largest 
margin by which the percent of American Indians in the poptilation 
exceeded the percent of American Indians in MDTA was 0.82 percentage 
points (New Mexico) . 

Oriental MuIA trainees . Oriental enrollment constituted 0.54 
percent of total MDTA eprollment. Itamediately above and below this mean 
were New York (0.61 percentage points) and Colorado, Connecticut and 
New Jersey (all with 0.40 percentage points); see Table 169. The highest 
percent of Oriental MDTA enrollment was 31.88 percent Hawaii). In ten 
States, the District of Colusibia and Puerto Rico there were no Orientals 
enrolled in MDTA programs (Arkansas, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Hampr/nire, Bhode Island, South Dakota, Vermont, and West 
Virginia) ♦ 

Orientals in MDTA and in the total population . In 1972, the per- 
cent of Orientals enrolled in MDTA programs (0.54 percent) was higher by 
0.03 percentage points than the percent of Orientals in the total popula- 
tion (0.51 percent); see Table 170. At the mean of 0.03 percentage points 
were California, Florida, and Tennessee. The highest figure by which the 
percent of Oriental rarollment surpassed the percent of Orientals in the 
population of an individual State was 1.65 percentage points (Idaho) . 
In those States where the percent of Orientals in the general population 
exceeded the percent of Orientals in MDTA, the largest margin was 3.17 
percentage points (Hawaii) . 

Other MDTA trainees . Enrollment of trainees in MDTA programs 
classified as Other was 68.57 percent of total enrollment; see Table 171. 
Immediately above and below this mean were Pennsylvania (69.41 percent) 
and Arkansas (68.13 percent). The largest percent of Other MDTA enroll- 
ment was 100.00 percent (New Hampshire) . The smallest was 18.48 percent 
in the District of Columbia, but the smallest in the State was 39.92 
percent in Delaware. 

Others in MDTA and in the total population . In 1972, the percent 
of Others in the general population (87.99 percent) exceeded the percent 
of Others enrolled in MDTA (68.57 percent) by 19.42 percentage points; 
see Table 172. Immediately above and below that mean difference were 
Wisconsin, with a 19.60 percentage point difference, and Tennessee, 
with a 19.33 percentage difference. 
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The largest number of percentage points (45.51) by which the percent 
of Other persons In the general population exceeded the percent of Other 
persons In MDTA was found In Delaware. In only one Instance did the per* 
cent of Other persons enrolled in MDTA surpass the percent of Other per- 
sons In the general population — 0.49 percentage points* New Hampshire. 

Negro enrollment In EOA programs . Negro enrollment constituted 
39.96 percent of total EOA enrollment; see Table 173. Immediately above 
and below this mean were New York (43.45 percent) and Texas (36 ,75 per- 
cent). The highest percent of Negro enrollment was 95.10 percent in the 
District of Columbia; the highest percent of Negro enrollment in a State 
was 83.66 percent in Maryland. The lowest was 0.73 percent (Vermont). 

Negroes in EOA programs and in the total ^population . The per- 
cent of Negroes enrolled in EOA programs (39.66 percent) was higher by 
28.85 percentage points than the percent of Negroes in the total popula- 
tion (11.11 percent); see Table 174. Immediately above and below the 
mean difference of 28.85 percentage points were Massachusetts (29.76 
percentage point difference) and Kansas (26.82 percentage point differ- 
ence). The highest figure by which the percent of Negro EOA enrollment 
surpassed the percent of Negroes in the population of an individual State 
was 65.83 percentage points (Maryland). The lowest was 0.56 percentage 
points (Vermont). 

American Indian enrollment in EOA programs . American Indian 
enrollment constituted 3.26 percent of total EOA enrollment; see Table 
175. Immediately above and below this mean were V^yoming (3.29 percent) 
and Michigan (2.82 percent). The highest percent of American Indian 
enrollment in EOA programs was 49.77 percent (Alaska). No American 
Indians were enrolled in EOA programs in Delaware and Hawaii. 

American Indians in EOA programs and in the total population . 
The percent of American Indians enrolled in EOA programs (3.26 percent) 
was higher by 2.87 percentage points than the percent of American Indians 
in the total population (0.39 percent); see Table 176. Imnediately above 
and below the mean difference of 2.87 percentage points were Oklahoma 
(3.12 percentage point difference) and Michigan (2.63 percentage point 
difference) . The highest figure by which the percent of American Indian 
EOA enrollment surpassed the percent of American Indians in the population 
of an individual State was 44.35 percentage points (Alaska). In three 
States the percent of American Indians in EOA programs was lower than the 
percent of American Indians in the general population. In two of these, 
there were no American Indians enrolled (Delaware and Hawaii) . In these 
instances percent of enrollment therefore was lower by 0.12 and 0.15 
percentage points, respectively, than the percent in the general popu- 
lation. The third State was Louisiana, where the figure was 0.09 per- 
centage points lower. 

Oriental enrollment in EOA programs . Oriental enrollment con- 
stituted 0.41 percent of total enrollment. Immediately above and below 
this mean were Oklahoma (0.76 percent) and Nevada (0.39 percent); see 
Table 177. The highest percent was in Hawaii (13.83 percent). Seventeen 
States had no Orientals in EOA programs — Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Bhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
West Virginia, and V^oming. 
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Orientals in EOA programs and in the total population^ The per- 
cent of Oriental persons in the general population was greater than the 
percent of Oriental persons in EOA program in most States; see Table 178« 
The largest degree to which the percent of Oriental persons in the general 
population exceeded the percent of Oriental persons in EOA programs was 
21«22 percentage points (Hawaii)* The average difference to which the 
percent of Oriental persons in the general population exceeded the percent 
of Oriental persons in EOA programs was 0.10 percentage points (Arizona 
was at this mean) • In several States the percent of Oriental persons in 
EOA programs exceedi.d the percent of Oriental persons in the general popula- 
tion. South Dakota, with a 1«71 percentage point difference, was the State 
in which this was true to the greatest extent. 

Other enrollment in EOA p ro grams # Enrollment of trainees In EOA 
programs classified as Other was 56.36 percent of total EOA enrollment; 
see Table 179. Immediately above and below this mean were Montana (SB. 27 
percent) and New York (54.89) • The highest percent of Other EOA enrollment 
was 98.73 (Vermont). The lowest was 4.44 percent in the District of Columbia, 
but the lowest in a State was 15.89 percent (Maryland). 

Others in EOA programs and in the total population. The percent 
of Others in the general population was greater than the percent of Others 
in EOA programs; see Table 180. The largest degree to x^lch this was true 
was 65.91 percentage points (Maryland). The average was 31.63 percentage 
points. Immediately above and below this mean difference were New York 
(32.50 percentage points) and Arkansas (31.06 percentage points). In 
only one State did the percent of Others in the general population exceed 
the percent of Others in EOA programs — Hawaii » by 7.20 percentage points. 

Enrollment in USDL MDTA programs by male and female. Male enroll- 
ment comprised 67.98 percent of total enrollment in MDTA9 and female enroll** 
ment comprised 31.91 percent; <see Table 181. Of MDTA enrollment^ 0.10 
percent was not reported by sex. 

Inasmuch as male and female enrollments are reciprocal ^ the highest 
male enrollment occurs in the same State in which the lowest female occurs. 
In this case it was Kansas^ where the male enrollment was 79.56 percent^ and 
the female enrollment was 20.41 percent. Those not reported by sex were 0.03 
percent of total enrollment. Lowest male enrollment In a State was 53.65 in 
New Hampshire^ which therefore had the highest female enrollment^ 46.35 
percent. Those not reported by sex comprised 0.00 percent of total MDTA 
enrollment in that State. 

Enrollment in USDL EOA programs by male and female. Males comprised 
53.70 percent of total EOA enrollment^ and femlaes 45.88 percent; see Table 
182. The percent of EOA enrollment not reported by sex in Delaware which 
therefore had the lowest percent of male enrollment » 30.53 percent. Those 
not reported by sex in this State comprised 0.53 percentage points of EOA 
enrollment. The highest percent of male enrollment was 68.34« in Nebraska^ 
its percent of females ^ the lowest » was 31.66. Those not reported by sex 
constituted 0.00 percent of the EOA enrollment in this State. 
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Financial data on occupatlonally reported programs under the De- 
partment of Labor were not made available to Project Baseline. The data on 
Department of Labor finances in the following tables were taken from Man- 
power Report of the President. 1973. and represent allocations. 

The tables deal with Federal monies only. When reviewing these 
tables, one should remember that almost all expenditures for MDTA and EOA 
programs are absorbed by Federal monies. In vocational education, only 
about one dolloar in five is Federal money; State and local monies make 
up the rest. 

Contrasting financial activities between vocational v iucawi-'on and 
Department of Labor training programs is difficult. Vocaticiial education 
monies are expenditures. The Department of Labor figures are merely alloca- 
tions, since no acceptable source of expenditures could be found. Acknow- 
ledging this difference, the monies for the two agencies are contrasted. 

Federal expenditures for vocational education and allocations for 
MDTA and EOA programs . The total expenditures/allocations for all programs 
was $1,480,857,460; see Table 183. Of this total $464,487,460 was expended 
for vocational education. Federal allocations for MDTA programs totaled 
$424,553,000, and Federal allocations for EOA programs totaled $591,871,000. 

The State with the greatest amount in each of the categories was 
California, with $37,514,372 spent in vocational education, $46,900,000 
allocated for MDTA programs $52,963,000 allocated for EOA programs — a 
total of $141,?77,372 expended/allocated. The State with the least in each 
of the categories was Syoming, with $846,273 spent in vocational education, 
$1,097,000 allocated for MDTA programs, $619,000 allocated for EOA programs 
— a total of $2,562,273 expended/allocated. 

Vocational education expenditures and MDTA/EOA allocations as a 
percent of Federal expenditures/allocations. Total Federal monies for 
Federally reported programs are divided into three categories: expendi- 
tures for vocational education, 31.37 percent of the total; allocations 
for MDTA, 28.67 percent of the total; and allocations fbr EOA, 39.96 per- 
cent of the total; see Table 184. 

In expenditures for vocational education the highest percent of 
Federal expenditures was 53.15 percent (Georgia). The lowest was 17.00 
percent (Alaska). Immediately above and below the mean of 31.37 percent 
were Hawaii (32.45 percent) and Maryland (30,11 percent). 

The highest percent of Federal allocations for MDTA was 48,75 
percent in the District of Columbia; the highest State percent was 45.88 
percent in Idaho. Immediately above and below the mean of 28.67 percent 
were Washington (29.11 percent) and Wisconsin (28.15 percent). The lowest 
percent of MDTA allocations was 14.73 percent (Florida). 

The highest percent of Federal allocations for EOA programs was 
56.74 percent (Kentucky), The lowest percent was 15.54 percent (Idaho), 
The States immediately above and below the mean of 39.96 percent were 
California (40,29 percent) and New York and Vermont (both 39.77 percent). 
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Federal expenditures /allocations per trainee in vocationa l educa- 
tion. MDTA and EOA programs. The average Federal allocation per trainee 
in MDTA was $2,028.74; see Table 185. Immediately above and below this 
mean were Montana ($2,051.53) and Puerto Rico ($2,020,90). The highest 
amount allocated per MDTA trainee was $11,879.29 in the District of 
Columbia, but the highest amount allocated in a State was $3,253.39 
(Idaho). The lowest amount allocated per MDTA trainee was $1,003.80 
(North Carolina). 

The highest Federal allocation per EOA trainee was $10,878.36 
in Puerto Rico, but the highest allocated per trainee in a State was 
$7,588.03 in Ohio, Immediately above and below the mean of $4,326.24 
were New Jersey ($4,422.73) and New Hampshire ($4,274.67). The lowest 
Federal allocation per EOA trainee was $1,284.96 (Idaho). 

The amount of the average Federal expenditure/allocation per 
student or trainee in vocational education, MDTA and EOA programs was 
$143.35. The States immediately above and below this mean were Arizona 
($146.23) and Wyoming ($139.07). The hlehest average expenditure/ 
allocation was $1,995.44 in the District of Columbia, but the S-^ate 
highest was $327.20 in Rhode Island. The lowest average expenditure/ 
allocation was $61.15 (Florida). 

In reflecting upon the gross differences in training costs on 
a per student basis between vocational education programs and programs 
operated under MDTA and EOA it should be kept in mind that MDTA and 
EOA allocations do include trainee subsistence. However, questions on 
the sharp variance do arise. Does one program underspend? Does another 
overspend? Is finance totally with Federal monies the wisest practice? 

A rather large expenditure per person in U.S. Department of Labor 
programs is required to assist the disadvantaged person to overcome his 
or her lack of occupational and social skills. Perhaps much larger alloca- 
tions for the disadvantaged in vocational education are needed to cover 
similar skills. 

Certainly there are too little data currently available for a re- 
sponsible answer or course of action. Consequently, major research efforts 
of national proportion are in order. 

SUMMARY 

The enrollment in training, job-entry, and trainee-support programs 
administered by the J.S. Department of Labor was reported as 346,066. Of 
this number, 209,269 persons were in programs funded under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. Under the Economic Opportunity Act, the pro- 
grams funded enrolled 136,797. 

The percent of participation of minority groups in both MDTA pro- 
grams and in EOA programs was greater, in almost all cases, than the 
percent of the minority groups in the general population. For example. 
In MDTA and EOA programs the percent of Negroes was 17.6 and 28.8 percentage 
points greater respectively than was their percent in the general popula- 
tion. The percent of enrollment of American Indians was also greater 
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than nelr percent in the general pcpulatlon* Oriental enrollment was higher 
In MDTA, as a percent, than was Oriental- representation In the general popu- 
lation, but lower in EOA training* 



Male enr^llees comprised 67 •9 percent of total enrollment In MDTA 
programs; females comprised 31«9; about 0«1 percent of all enrollees were 
not Identified by 8ex# 

Male enrollees made up 53*7 percent of total enrollment In EOA 
programs; females made up 45«8 percent; about 0«4 percent of all enrollees 
were not Ifentlf led by sex* 

Total Federal Investment In occupatlonally reported training In 
vocational education and In the U.S. Department of Labor was $1,480, 857, 460 • 
Of this total, $464,487,460, or 31 • 4 percent was expended through voca- 
tional education* Allocations through the U«S« Department of Labor were 
$424,553,000, or 2S.7 percent for MDTA training and $591,817,000, or 
39.9 percent, for EOA training. 

The resultant cost to the Federal budget was $46*52 per student 
In vocational education, $2,028,74 per student In MDTA, and $4,362,24 In 
.EOA, 
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Chapter VI 



INDIVIDUAL STATE STATISTICS 



Reports containing statistical data about vocational education 
have been available since 1917 • The first of such reports was made by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education; reports after 1933 were made 
by the U»S. Office of Education. The format for reporting data by the 
States did not change significantly until the Influence of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. Actually, the first report to supply essentially 
new Information was issued for the Fiscal year 1965 • Unfortunately, data 
about vocational education, as Influenced by the Vocational Education Act 
of 1963, was Incomplete because not all of the States had sufficient time 
by the end of the reporting period to show much program change • 

Beginning then, with Fiscal year 1965, new kinds of enrollment 
data were collected by the States • Also, beginning about the same time, 
a concerted effort was made concerning identification of undupllcated en- 
rollments* 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 opened the door to expansion 
and availability of vocational education, and the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 made further adjustments. However, a significant 
social change occurred between 1963 and 1968 • In 1963, no one had ever 
heard of Watts; Detroit, Trenton, and Newark were Just names of cities. 
University disturbances were largely unknown in 1963, and marches which 
brought to light extreme social conditions had been infrequent* But in 
the five-^year period thereafter, an embarrassed nation took stock of its 
social conscience and, with determination, developed programs for many 
of the people who had fallen through the cracks in the social struc- 
ture. 

This depth of social conscience was not created by the vocational 
education legislation, but social conscience did have an impact upon legis-* 
lation, upon vocational education data reporting, and upon program develop- 
ment among the States. Information was needed about the impact of voca- 
tlonal education upon the problems of the central cities, and the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) ~ many of these problems were con- 
cerned with providing youths and adults with saleable skills, to enable 
them to perform effectively in the labor market, and with raising the stan- 
dard of living. Both of these aspects were related in part to the program 
of vocational education. Other factors for which data were needed about 
the enrollment in vocational education in the States Increased in impor- 
tance. Among these factors was the potential of cooperative vocational 
work experience education and work study programs* Relationships of voca- 
tional education to the variety of manpower programs (Manpower Development 
and Training Act) became important. Availability of vocational education 
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for the minority groups of the population was expanded and commanded attention. 
New concerns were developed in vocational education for appropriate occupa- 
tional programs for the disadvantaged and handicapped. 

On the top of all of these changes and concerns in education in 
general, and vocational education in particular, came, early in 1971, an 
educational emphasis on career education. The concept of career education 
is based on the theory that preparing for the world of work is a legitimate 
task of education, and that career considerations should begin early in the 
educational career of a person. The nature of career education changes with 
age, maturation, and school level. It begins with an awareness phase, moves 
into an exploration phase, then reaches an actual preparation phase (voca- 
tional education and occupational education) and, finally, adequate pro- 
vision for life-long learning related to a person* s career goals. 

New Data Requirements * 

The dynamism of the new socio-economic concerns of the Nation 
caused the States to be responsive to a number of new data requirements 
about vocational education and its relationships to other educational areas. 
The new vocational education acts brought increased freedom and flexibility 
CO the States both in program development and in the use of__ Federal funds 
to support vocational education. 

As Project Baseline began its data collection program for Fiscal 
year 1972 it was found that the desired data could only be provided 
differentially by the States. Some States had well-defined data collection 
systems — others did not. The complexities of interpretation of termi- 
nology loomed large, and some of the States could not provide the data 
desired. Project Baseline, following its own standards for collecting 
data, gathered information available from each of these States. These 
data are shown in the profiles of the States on the fallowing pages. 

Statistical Profiles of the States 

The statistical profiles of the States are valuable in three basic 
ways: (1) It is possible to make comparative analyses of the States, 

(2) the States can^l^^tarn about the data available in other States, and 

(3) special study (cav^2U^ questions can be raised about relationships 
among the States. 

Data in the form of descriptive teports and special studies in 
the various States are needed to support and amplify statistical data. 
Lack of uniformity among the States for statistical data is even greater 
in providing descriptive data. The total data system of the Nation for 
vocational education needs review and perhaps some standardization. Con- 
tinued study of the problem by Project Baseline should produce, prior 
to the completion of the total project, some specific recommendations about 
the kinds of statistical and des:riptive data needed on a nation-wide basis. 
At this point (end of thi second year of study) this analysis of data 
must be considered to be still in an experimental stage. 
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statistical Profile of Alabama 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



3,444»165 

341.751 
274.544 
1.481.751 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1,801,095 
66l,ft^5 
1.643>070 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 



903,467 
2.443 
1_J05 



White: 2.533,831 
Other: 2.719 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 830.330 
Sec (9-12): 135^886 
Post-Sec (13-14): _ 
Adult S " 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



93.350 



19^853 



44.543 



157.746 



54.661 



15 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ' 

Other: ' 

♦Figures include NA students under grade 9. 



8 



6 

111.808 



Voc* Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 62,428 
Central City: 29,733 
Non-SMSA: 104,070 



43,392 
8j796 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: ~ 
Health: _ 
Cons. & Hmkg«: 
Occup. H.E. : _ 
Office: ~ 
Technical: _ 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



2,876 
38,047 



4,922 



16,445 



847 
41,634 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Indus Li'lal Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



If 1 



3.^57 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: _ 

Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 10.228.913 



27,39^ 



Total Coop !, Enrollment: ^ 
Total Work4study Enroll: 



9,704 



Total State/Local Expenditures: $27.527.504 
Expend, by Location: SMSA: 



Total Fed* Expenditures: $ 10,440,569 



$ 10.530.5 28 



Non-SMSA: $ 27,437.545 
Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 2.460.648 



Central City: $ 3,458,815 
Hndcpd: $ 1.089.871 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3.603 

EOA: 2.188 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 

MDTA: 6.714.000 

EOA: 8.835.000 * 



♦Allocations 
available. 



for New Careers were not 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2.066 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 360 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1.139 

MDTA Part-time: 43 



10.302 



172 



New Careers : 1 . 306 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



7,277 
1,112 



327 
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statistical Profile of Alaska 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



300»382 



26J68 



35>576 



128.119 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



0 



300,382 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
VJhite: 
Other: 



8,911 



236,767 
■37.284 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 60.754 
Sec (9-12): 20.869 
Post-Sec (13-14): _ 
Adult t " 



11^854 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total : 



2.814 



6.258 



0.926 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 2.289 
Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 

Other: 

♦Figures include 20 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 0 

6 



9.126 
564 
8^967 



Central City: 

Non-SMSA: 20.946 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupatlonally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrlb. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



51 



^414 



402 



2,275 



438 



7^125 



1J47 



6.473 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total 0 Schools Offering Voc, Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



380 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



11.278 



671 



Total Coop Enrollment: 

Total Work-Study Enroll: 6u 



4 ,744 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $916.172 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 911.311 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 4.054.528 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 0 Central City: $0 



Non-SMSA: $ 4,965,839 



Total Expenditures for Disadv; $ 1.889.534 



Hr - od: $ 147.465 



Total? Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 851 

BOA: 884 



USDL Allocations xn Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 1.987.000 

EOA: 2.^63,UuU * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 642 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 15 
MDTA JOP: 192 

MDTA Part-time: 2 



407 



WIN: 259 
New Careers: 13 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



5 
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statistical Profile of 



t 

Arizona ■ 



1971-72 



Population; 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrss 



1.773>420 
173. A24 
146 > 764 
753.881 



SMSA: 
Central City? 
Non-SMSA: 



1.321.092 
^44.495 
■452.328 



Negro : 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



52,744 



95,948 



6,291 
1,615,678 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8) : 356.402 
Sec (9-12) : 143.452 
Post-Sec (13-14) : 49.615 " 
Adult t NA 



Tatal Voc* Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total : 



50,279 
38,318 



14,509 
102,806 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Bace:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans.* 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 

Other: [ 

*Fi'5ures include 8 '38 students under grade 9. 



3,170 
11,947 

4.013 
331 
84.183 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



71^500 



40J30 



32,144 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



4.262 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments; 

Gen. Business: 30,935 (estimated) 



12.603 



8.06r; 



23.7^ 2 



4^937 



20j^623 



7«134 



19.984 



Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teacihers : 



IT 
45,008 



12.000 



155 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrol Irient: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. EnrolJment; 



12,075 



Total Coop Enrollment: 7,379 
Total Work-Study Enrol ll 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expend! turris: / 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 4.613,557 Total Fed. Lxpenditures : $ 4,280.991 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 13.421.083 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 11.197.597 Central City: $ 8.575.510 



Noti-SMSA: $ 6.504.477 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 1.376.836 



T 



Hndcpd: $ 565,128 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allo<4tions in Occup. Reported Programs! 
MOTA: 2.166 MDTA: 3*376.000 

zmz 8.111,000 * 

*A1 locations for New Careers were not 
available. 



EOA: 



2.857 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.515 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 40 WIN: ] 

MDTA JOP: 535 New Careers:] 

MDTA Part-time: 76 



231 
1W 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



256 



455 



1.577 
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Statistical Profile of Arkansas 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



1.923.295 
182.192 
143.039 
819.469 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



■95.030 



334^396 



328.265 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 



352,445 
2,014 



1^330 



Whlte:l , 565^915 
Other: 1,591 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-.8) : 322,487 
Sec (9-12) : 132,742 
Post-Sec (13-14) : _ 
Adult 5 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



61,692 



6.240 



42.292 



110.224 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 24.749 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 495 

American Indians: 79_ 

Oriental: 512 
Other: 90.048 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



28.825 



12.332 



87.058 



*Flgiures Include 5.659 students und-ir grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture 
Dlstrlb. Ed 
Health 
Cons. & Hmkg. 
Occup. H.E. 
Office 
Technical 
Trade & Ind 



22.785 



5.436 



3^018 



Occupatlonally Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



5 0^000 
225 



38.259 



989 



11.762 



121 



24,156 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total If Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total it Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



270 



NA 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



32,905 
i,445 



Total Coop Enrollment: 3,171 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 390* 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditt-xes: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 5.664.682 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 5.383»869 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $10.822.749 
Expend, by Location: FMSA: $4.820^535 



Non-SMSA: $11.386.083 



Central City: $ 2.147.013 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $3.750.455 



Hndcpd: $ 904,161 



Total Occup. Reported USi)L Enrollments: 

MDTA: 2.965 

EOA: 2.149 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 3,243,000 

EOA: 7,212,000 * 
^Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1,790 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 181 

MDTA JOP: 994 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



174 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



237 



949 



517 
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statistical Profile of California 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



19,953.134 
U817>379 
1.740.966 
9.069.321 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



18.500.006 
7.238.502 
"1.453.128 



Negro: 1.400,143 



An. Indian: 
Oriental: 



91,018 
383,411 



White:1 7, 761,032 
Other: 317.530 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 3,107,fl62 
Sec (9-12) : _1. 316, 402 ' 
Post-Sec (13-14): _ 
Adult t 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 

Total: '1.211.509 



580.211 
329.635 
311^663 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ~ 
Other: " 

^Figures include 12.411 students under grade 9. 



114,754 
197, 42§ 
4,936 
- ^ 7 .146 



889.656 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 1,058,067 
Central City: 
Mon-SMSA: 



501^627 



175,853 



53_t900 



70.255 



43jpil 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



198.558 



31^973 



381.413 



54j_552 



286.128 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total it Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 
US" 



NA 



NA 



21,709 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



174,888 
17,248 



Total Coop Enrollment: 30,752 
Total Work-Study Enrol iT^^SSZL 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 36,289,585 Total Fed. Expenditures: $37,514,372 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $222.241,948 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $204.701.239 Central City: $104,799,775 

Non-SMSA: $ 54.055.083 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $26.716.857 Hndcpd: $5,170,677 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 21.032 

EOA: 21.831 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA: 46.900.000 
EOA: 56.963.000 ^ 



Reported Programs: 



^Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 12.756 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 
MDTA JOP: 

MDTA Par«--time: 317 



12.756 
724 
2t235 



WIN: 

New Careers; 



493 
15,083 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:] 

CEP: 



540 



1,926 



EMC 
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statistical Profile of Colorado 1971-72 



Population; 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2,207.259 
953,191 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1,581,739 
7 4 7 ,191 
625,520 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



66,411 
ft, 855 
9,320 



2.112.352 



10.340 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K>8)t 
Sec (9-12) : * 
Post-Sec (13-14) : ' 
Adult : ' 



396,891 
157,782 
NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
52.043 
14,964 
34.514 
101,521 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 



2,797 

'ii,036 
STT 



TTTT" 

Oi? 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 67.224 



♦Figures include 0 students under grade 9. 



Central City: 35.908 



Non-SMSA: 



3 3 y 543 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
pistrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



4,243 
11,529 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



7,046 



28^620 



3^731 



20.480 



4.203 



9,574 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts t 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



163 



2j_152 



3.371 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed* Enrollment: 



1.549 



2,549 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1»019 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



5sr 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 5,310,842 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 4,902,324 
Total State/Local Expenditures; $^^»^20,726 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 15,uzb,oV4 Central City: $ 5.534.637 

Non-SMSA: $ 13.896.156 

Total Expenditures for Dlsadv :~ $'l. 556, 440 Hndcpd: $1,363,464 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: _ 
EOA: 



3^036 



1.228 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA; 4,790,000 

8,464,or,n — 



Reported Programs; 



EOA; 

♦Allocations tor New Careers were not 
available* 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program; 

MDTA Inst.; 2,295 Mainstream; 
MDTA OJT: 

MDTA JOP: 

MDTA Part-time: 79 



2.295 
142 
520 



WIN: 

New Careers; 



24 
W 



IT 



PSC; 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



200 



295 
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Statistical Profile of Connecticut 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



3.031,709 
264 > 053 
229^794 

J^395.515 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA. 



2. 504. 802 
1.066.941 
526^907 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



181.177 
2.222 
3.830 
2 ^835.458 



9.022 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 464,253 
Sec (9-12): 188,121 
Post-Sec (13-14): 6,977 " 
Adult s 24.830 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 
Sec: 95.802 
Post-Sec: 6.977 
Adult: 24.830 
Total: 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 



NA 



NA 



NA 



127.609 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 129.290 
Central City: 55.293 
Non-SMSA: 45.746 



NA 



NA 



^Figures Include 0 students under grade 9. 

Voc« Ed. Enrollment by Program: Occupationally Oriented Enrollments; 



Agriculture; 




Gen. Business: 


NA 


Dlstrib. Ed: 




Gen. Agriculture: 


NA 


Health: 


2.728 


Industrial Arts : 


NA 


Cons. & Hmkg.: 


27.438 






Occup. H.E.; 


752 


Career Education Enrollment: 


4,854 


Office: 


50,790 


Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: ^ 


166 


Technical: 


10,208 


Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 


934 


Trade & Ind: 


23,562 


Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 


2,913 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 53,897 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 1,125 



Total Coop Enrollment: 5,978 
Total Work-Study Enroll; 388 



Voc* Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation; $5,369,515 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 3,872,558 
Total State/Local Expenditures; $ j:>'7752,211 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $31.342.485 Central City; $20.879.412 

Non-SMSA: $7,782,284 
Total Expenditures for Dlsadv ;~6, 085, 5 19 Hnd.pd: $ 629,165 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments; 

MDTA: 2,976 

EOA: 1.706 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 6.201.000 

EOA; 6.252.000 * 
*Allocation8 for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1,952 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 
MDTA JOP: I 

MDXA Part-time: 



1.952 
242 
653 
129 



42 



WIN: 792 
New Careers: 11 



PSC: 

NYC-OS;' 

CEP: 



121 



T54r 
IsT 
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statistical Profile of Delaware 



1971-72 



Population! 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



548.104 



51.332 



43.7fi? 



243.772 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



3Q5.586 



162.248 



Negro: 
An, Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



78.276 



656 



918 



466.459 



1»7?5 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8) : 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



94.691 



40.322 



2.781 



NA 



15.633 



201 



Voc* Ed, Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental; 

Other: 27.520 



64 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
32.049 

1.249 

4.025 
37.323 



Voc. Ed* Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



25i.l25 



2,636 
18,302 



*Figures include 6.104 



students under grade 9. 



lj^216 



2.276 



729 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib* Ed: ' 
Health: ' 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: ] 
Technical: ' 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



6j374 



1jl231 



12,622 



781 



8,586 



Gen* Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Car&ar Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed* Programs : 
Total it Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd* Voc* Ed* Enrollment: 



11,108 
5,084 



NA 



NA 



3 

iU 



902 



Total Coop Enrollment: 2»520 



Total Work-Study Enroll: ^ 



I ii'j 



Voc* Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 1.326.326 Total Fed* Expenditures: $ 1,195,561 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 7,464,810 
Expend, by Location: SMSA: $5,234,910 



Non-SMSA: $3.425.461 
Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 408,845' 



Central City: $ 0 



Hndcpd: $ 258,851 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 739 

EGA: 190 



USDL Allocations in Occup* Reported Program 
MDTA: 1» 569, OOP 

EOA: 866,000 * 

*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available* 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst*: 631 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 8 
MDTA JOP: 100 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



WIN: 

New Careers; 



m m 

00 



PFC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



17 



ERIC 



314 



Statistical Profile of District of Columbia 1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs! 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



756,510 
65,609 
79,638 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



756,510 
756,510 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



537,712 
956 

3,233 
209,272 

5,337 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 112.833 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): \ 
Adult : ' 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 



2 6.923 
NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



5.706 



1.653 



3.454 



10.813 



Voc« Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 11.297 
Spanish Sumamed Americans: ^ 
American Indians: _ 
Oriental: ^ 
Other: ~ 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 15,049 



900 



Central City: 15,049 
Non-SMSA: 0 



385 



0 



*Figures include 0 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture : 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



178 

"sSo" 



2.899 



309 



842 



109 



2.479 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 

Industrial Arts : 

ti 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



180 



6 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 

Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ NA 



4,000 



310 



Total Coop Enrollment: _ 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



532 



Total Fed. Expenditures: 



NA 



Total State/Local Expenditures: $ NA 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 1JA_ 

Non-SMSA: $ NA. 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ NA_ 



Central City: $ 



NA 



Hndcpd: $_ 



NA 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 1»077 

EOA: l,53i 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 12.794,000 

EOA: i5;456;oflo — * 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 893 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 156 
MDTA JOP: 2^ 

MDTA Part-time: 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



0 



51 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



106 



716 



ERIC 



315 



Statistical Profile vl Florida 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State; 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



6.^89.443 
^ 76.776 
^ 96,517 

2,976,877 



SMSA: 4,656.993 



Central City: 1,945,6 62 
Non-SMSA: 2,132,.?5ir 



Negro: 
Am, luuian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1,041,651 
6;6» 
7,223 

S,?1^;34S 
U,54» 



Total Public School Enrollment; 
Elem (K-8) : 1.444.357 
Sec (9-12) : 464.302 
Post-Sec (13-14): na 
Adult t NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 

Sec: 

Post-Sec: 

Adult: 

Total: 511.750 



260.082 
75.173 
176^265 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Nejro: _ 
Spanish Surnamed Amerlciins: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ~ 
Other: 



124.523 
23.033 
1.364 



1.038 



454^920 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



♦Figures include 93.128 students under grade 9. 



337^143 



166jj_927 



267,735 



26^602 



50_4P31 



19_j803 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: ' 
Health: ~ 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: [ 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



151,271 



22^953 



100^086 



28j_294 



89,920 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total ^ Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total it Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total l!^ Voc* Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 
TIT 



10.876 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



.94^ 



9.502 



Total Coop Enrollment: 33,377 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 1,531 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. All->cation: $ 14.469.576 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 14,776,776 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 79,690.212 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $53.281.072 Central City: $30,076,832 



Non-SMSA: $41.185.916 
Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 11.995,108 



Hndcpd: $ 3,254,498 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 4.176 

EOA: 4.614 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Program: 
MDTA: 4.687.000 

EOA: 12.366.000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 3.129 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 194 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 853 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



New Careers: 



177 



160 



32 



PSC: _ 

NYC-OS; ^ 

CEP: 1,861 



999 



ERIC 



316 



Statistical Profile of Georgia 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



4,589,575 
445,571 

I J J A I A 

4i6,9«fy 
1,989,653 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2,280,230 

l,024,4uu" 

2,369,;^45 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1 ,187,149 

^347 



1,391,242 
14,549 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 836.769 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



323>286 
43,096 
121.120 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



162.359 
26.262 
101.120 
289.741 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:'*^ 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental : 



85,506 



176 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: . 156,911 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



113,346 
9,454 



Other: 219,229 



^Figures include 15,863 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 37.745 



Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



12.864 



6.514 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



70^683 



11.150 



84.095 



7.762 



55.895 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



56.726 

0_ 

47.162 

17.200 



367 



276 



6,223 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 76.359 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 20,908 



Total Coop Enrollment: 15,659 
" Total Work-Study Enrolll 1,155 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 

Total Fed. Allocation: $ 13.176,422 Total Fed. Expenditures: $15,285,261 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 36,979,008 o /no 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 16.366.573 Central City: $ 13,441,493 

Non-SMSA: $ 35,897,696 

Total Expenditures for Disadv :~ $^» 486, 004 Hndcpd: $ 1,572,443 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 5,193 

EOAj 1»531 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs; 
MDTA: 6.376.000 
EOA: 7.100.000 * 



♦Allocations tor New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2.912 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 746 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1.461 New Careers 

MDTA Part-time: 79 



104 



292 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:] 

CEP: 



114 

T5r 



480 



ERIC 



317 



Statistical Profile of Hawaii 



1971-72 



SMSA: 
Central City. 
Non-SMSA: 



324.871 



139.385* 



Population: 

Total State: 768.561* SMSA: 629.176* 

15 - 19 yrs: 71.843 
20 - 24 yrs: 81.555 
25 - 64 yrs: 340.588 

♦Total population amended to 790,413, SMSA to 645,307 
and Non-SMSA to 145,106. 
Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 130.141 
Sec (9-12) : 52.322 
Post-Sec (13-14): 13.010 
Adult : NA 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: _18.935 
Post-Sec: 
Adult; 
Total: 



10_J.07 



11^100 



40,142 



7j573 



1.126 



269.346 
298.160 
192.356 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: NA 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: NA 

American Indians: NA 

Oriental: NA 

Other: NA 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 34,021 

rr 



Central City; 
Non-SMSA: 



♦Figures include 



NA 



students under grade 9. 



11,079 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture; 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



2,348 



10,681 



15,fel2 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total if Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



8.675 
468 
14.030 



NA 



17 
"5^ 



1,002 



ToLal Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 8,663 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 1,414 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1>308 
Total Work-Study Enrol iT 413 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2.180,560 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 2,261,254 
Total State/Local Expenditures : $5,^5,115 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $5,146,016 Central City: $_ 

Non-SMSA: $2,390,353 

Total Expenditures for Disadv :"$7 20, 012 Hndcpd: $ 184,698 



NA 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 985 

EDA: 911 ~ 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 2.474.000 

EOA: 2.231,000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 841 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 28 WIN: ] 

MDTA JOP: 116 New Careers:' 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



82 



psc: 

NYC-0S:| 

CEP: 



69 



ERIC 



318 



Statistical Profile of 



Idaho 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs; 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



712,567 
74,065 



301,102 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



112,230 



600,337 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



2jjl30 



6,687 



2,753 



698.802 



2.195 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 
Sec (9-12) : " 
Post-Sec (13-14) : ] 
Adult J ' 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 



128.707 
60.817 
NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



22,377 



7,5U 

33,146 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro; 114 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 614 
American Indians: 5u5 
Oriental: 183 

Other: 32,035 ~ 
*Figures include 309 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 3,580 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2Ji34 



29.875 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



5.336 



1.271 



1«548 



12,505 



348 



5,583 



597 



5,471 



Get;. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



2,250 



NA 

11,0^^ 



NA 



124 



"9^ 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



1,658 



198 



Total Coop Enrollment: ^t^^l 



Total Work-Study EnrollT ^ J^63 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2.357.011 Total Fed. Expenditures: $2,418,909 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 4>888.218 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 267.491 Central City: $ 184.353 



Non-SMSA: $ 7.039.636 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 469.150 



Hndcpd: $ 149,190 



Total Occup. 

HDTA: 

EGA: 



Reported USDL Enrollments: 

884 



758 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 2.876.000 

EOA: 974,000 * 
*Allocations for New Carreers were not 

available. • 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 642 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 79 WIN: ] 

MDTA JOP: 163 New Careers :_ 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



184 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



32 



TT 



ERIC 



319 



Statistical Profile 6t Illinois 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



liai3.976 
1.011.062 
8A3.6AA 
4.995.386 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non>SMSA: 



8,903,065 
A. 075, 563 
2,210,911 



Megro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1,A25,67A 
11,413 

9 f 500| 381 

44, 7 35 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 1,678,517 
Sec (9-12): 695 ,25"9 
Post-Sec (13-34): NA 
Adult : WA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



A79.099 
89,168 
27.612 



595,879 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 137.970 
Spanish Sumamed Americans: 69.007 
American Indians: 13.796 
Oriental: A1.393 
Other: 



1.117.5A8 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMS A: 837,828 
Central City: 352,552' 
Non-SMSA: 541,886 



*Figures include 783.835 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments! 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



30.335 



23j^808 



17.682 



28_^572 



49jJ69 



230.303 



13.248 



202.7 62 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total it Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



•w 



NA 



602 



9.599 



16.497 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed, Enrollment: 65,823 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 13,894 



Total Coop Enrollment: 18,427 
Total Work-Study Enroll: o^u 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $19.847.913 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 19,847,913 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $169.251.398 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $121.887.230 Central City: $ 57,295,843 

Non-SMSA: $ 87.059.994 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $22.266.374 Hndcpd: $ 4,474,563 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Program' 

MDTA: 7.565 MDTA: 18,688,000 

EOA: 3.026 EGA: 20,382,000 * 



*A1 locations for New Careers were not 
available . 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 5,279 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 598 
MDTA JOP: 1.594 

MDTA Part-time: 94 



WIN: 

New Careers:' 



256 



iUO 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



316 



1,17. 



-r ^ A 



ERIC 



320 



statistical Profile of Indiana 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yr^i 
20 - 24 yrs: 



5.193.669 
502 > 240 
414.72 4 



25 - 64 yrs: 2.252.293 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



3.213.598 
1.789.622 
1.980.071 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 



357.464 
3,887 
4^394 



White: 4.820,324 
Other: 7.600 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 866,192 
Sec (9-12) : ^4,039 
Post-Sec (13-14) : NA 
Adult 8 NA 



Total Voc* Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



101,506 
7,52$ 
"4^,521 
154,556 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:'^ 

Negro: 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ' 
Other: 



17,305 
5,4^1 

tr 

0" 

133,790 



Voc, Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 77,277 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



^Figures include 



students under grade 9. 



38j|637 



77.279 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



24,353 



6,704 

,1J0 



54,874 



Occupatlonally Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



75,697 
6^,226 



2 7 ,516 

I—mrr 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total 0 Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



550 



367 



NA 
3,769 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



4,61 
1,091 



Total Coop Enrollment: 10,355 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 11,607,997 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 11,607,997 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 24.202.155 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 16.995,708 Central City: $ 6,945,094 



Non-SMSA: $ 18.814.444 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 7.022.138 



Hndcpd: $1,427,379 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3.156 

EGA: 2.099 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs; 

MDTA: 5,225,000 

7>563,000 



EOA: ^ 
^Allocations 
available* 



for New Careers were not 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2.309 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 599 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 2A8 New Careers:] 

MDTA Part-time: 5 



325 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



216 
1,041 



- I I J B 



ERIC 



321 



Statistical Profile of Iowa 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2,824.376 
573,475 

203.691 
1>190>164 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1.005.569 
631.666 
1.818.807 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 



32.596 



2^992 



2 ^002 



White: 2. 782. 762 
Other: 4.024 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8) : 448,620 
Sec (9-12) : 204.269 
Post-Sec (13-14) : 20,844 " 
Adult t NA 

Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 4,424 
Spanish iurnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
52,394 
15.996 

133,A4J 



192 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 29,572 
Central City: 24,242 
Non-SMSA: 79,628 



Other: 128,204 



^Figures include 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Eniollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



29,813 



11,430 



47.720 



2.240 



11.945 



1.453 



24.505 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



317 
4,139 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed, Enrollment: 



17.920 



2,256 



Total Coop Enrollment: 8,014 
Total Work-Study Enro3 lT ~" 259 



Voc. Ed. Funding/ Expenditures: 

Total Fed. Allocation: $ 6.832.911 Total Fed. Expenditures: $6.323.342 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 28,207,335 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ j-8i731,238 Central City: $18,471,870 

Non-SMSA: $ 15,799,439 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 2.899.553* Hndcpd: $918.141* 

* Partial Figures only 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: 3.455 



EGA: 



1.112 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 

MDTA: 5.160,000 

EGA: 5.992,000 * 

*Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EGA Eniollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2,254 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 

MDTA JOP: 

MDTA Part-time: 69 



2,254 
202 
930 



116 



WIN: 135 
New Careers: 6" 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



31 



298 



33r 



ERIC 



322 



Statistical Profile of 



Kansas 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2>2A6,578 
217,212 
188>^22 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



949,181 



401,565 
1,297,397 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



106,997 


6,044 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 323,780 
Sec (9-12) : 162.516 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



42,813 
9.283 



56_J23 



98,819 



6^527 



Voc, Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 

Other: 98,634 



1,436 



344 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 34,617 
Central City: _ 
Non-SMSA: " 



♦Figures include 6,210 



students under grade 9. 



2 8,537 
70,412 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments! 



Agriculture: 
Dlstrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



10,142 



6,840 



1,390 



12,052 



X J J 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total 0 Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



50.000 



NA 



259 



1^571 



2.753 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



9^298 



3.904 



Total Coop Enrollment: 3,013 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 478 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 5,817,103 Total Fed. Expenditures: $5,236,133 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 14,387,028 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $7,016,929 " Central City: $ 5,096,2 71 

Non-SMSA: $ 12,606,232 ~ 
Total Expenditures for Disadv : T967, 980 Hndcpd: $ 353,585 



Total Occup. 

MDTA: 

EOA: 



Reported USDL Enrollments: 
3jJ41 



1.34? 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA: 
EOA: 



5j^474,000 



3.373.000 



Reported Programs 



♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 3,029 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 68 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 727 

MDTA Part-time: 17 



New Careers: 



77 



299 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



571 



EMC 



323 



Statistical Profile of 



Kentucky 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 3>218,706 

15 - 19 yrs: 318.756 

20 - 24 yrs: 265.282 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1.288^024 



25 - 64 yrs: 1.375.506 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 521.604 
Sec (9-12) : 216.804" 
Post-Sec (13-14): 97.984 
Adult : 



Negro: 

549 > 183 Am. Indian: 
1.930.682 Oriental: 

White: 
Other: 

Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



230.793 
1^531 
1.653 
2.981.766 
NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total : 



99.169 



12.844 



52.856 



164.869 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ~ 
Other: 



19,777 
209" 



144,344 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 38,548 
Central City; 17,7lb 
Non-SMSA: 126,321 



^Figures include 


0 students under grade 9. 




Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 20.190 


Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 

Gen. Business: 42,000 (Duplicated) 


Distrib. Ed: 


11.943 


Gen. Agriculture: 


200 


Health: 


3.325 


Industrial Arts : 


43,276 


Cons. & Hmkg. : 


51.131 






Occup. H.F.: 


2.097 


Career Education Enrollment: 


41,090 


Office: 


23.219 


Total Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 


NA 


Technical: 


1.252 


Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 


NA 


Trade & Ind: 


36.625 


Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 


i,4ui 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



25,910 



3,665 



Total Coop Enrollment: 4,209 
Total Work-Study Enroll; 1,001 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures; 

Total Fed. Allocation; $9,300,417 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 9,282,385 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $^^7196, 703 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $13,860,593 "~ Central City; $3,206,555 



Non-SMSA: $20.618.495 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 2.323.850 



Hndcpd: $ 806,800 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 2.763 

EOA: 3.490 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs! 
MDTA: 5,297,000 

EOA: 19,950,000 * 
*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.839 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 242 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 682 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



New Careers: 



517 

Iso" 



PSC: 93 
NYC-OS; :^,060 
CEP: 1.470 



ERIC 



324 



Statistical Profile of Louisiana 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



3,641,306 
1,502,853 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1,996,197 
1,142,809 
1,645,109 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1,086,832 
57W 

2' I J W ' 

2,!)41,49a 
S.219 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



8'")8,635 
239,171 
' 27,956 

NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



126,184 

i9,3?S 
30,753 
I>6,3i5 



65,221 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ] 

Other: \ 

♦Figures include 75 students under grade 9. 



691 

zrr 

— m- 

110,293 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 62,646 
Central City: ^l»Oll 
Non-SMSA: 113,741 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



19,363 
10,153 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



54,550 
1,995 



54,914 
3,597 



Z7,ZJ^ 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers 



NA 



NA 



NA 



497 
3,263 



3,174 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



69,050 



Total Coop Enrollment: 6,056 



1,163 



Total Work-Study Enroll: ^ 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $10,785,385 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 10,493,320 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ _^^^^^»^^^ 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $13,459,341 Central City: $ 11,599,016 

Non-SMSA: $18,715,741 ~ 
Total Expenditures for Disadv: $7>310.553 Hndcpd: $2,170,696 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 2.914 

EOA: 1.620 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 5,849,000 

EOA: 1,730,000 * 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1,602 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 250 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 979 New Careers:' 

MDTA Part-time: 83 



111 



T 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



71 



ERIC 



325 



Statistica l Profile of Maine 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



992jJ)48 



93.361 



75^030 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Mon-SMSA: 



214.099 



129,266 



423,084 



777,949 



Negro : 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 



2 ,800 



55A 

White: 985,276 
Other: 1.223 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 178.899 
Sec (9-12) : 71.356 

Post-Sec (13-14) : 

Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec; 
Adult: 
Total : 



16.779 



2jj)65 



10,996 



29.840 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: NA 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: NA 

American Indians: NA 

Oriental: NA 

Other: NA 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 8,342 
Central City: 6,235 
Non-SMSA: 21,530 



*Figures include 



NA 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupatlonally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture; 
Dlstrlb. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.; 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



658 



656 



529 



U93 



219 
12.447 



11,774 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total If Voc. Ed. Teachers ; 



NA 



623 



13>950 



•^,?76 



134 



894 



1.660 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



625 



291 



Total Coop Enrollment: 964 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 218 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2,801.801 



Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 13.213. 306 



Expend, by Location: SMSA: $4.752.759 

Non-SMSA: $ 11.043.54 
Total Expenditures for Dlsadv: $ 765.556 



Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 2,582,996 
Central City: $1,477,001 
Hndcpd: $ 229,404 



Total Occup* Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 1,582 

EOA: 822 



USDL Allocations In Occup< 
MDTA: 2,111,000 
EGA: 4,989,000 



Reported Progranu 



*Allocatlons for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 765 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 307 

MDTA JOP: 463 

MDTA Part-time: 47 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



58 



151 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



0 



131 



ERIC 



326 



statistical Profile of Maryland 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 



3,992.399 
356.139 

— — 325>A55 
25 - 64 yrs: l,782>A36r 



SMSA: 
Central City; 
Non-SMSA: 



3,307,337 
965,759 
615.062 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult S 



759.864 
188.978 

48.^343 
NA 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 

Enrollment: 
111.701 
19,522 



699.479 

4.239 
10,253 

3.194,888 
13.540 



34,809 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Su.'numed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ' 
Other: ] 

*Figures Include 49.282 students under grade 9. 



47.805 
806 
832 
861 
165^010 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 114,738 
Central City: 49,259 
Non-SMSA: 51, 



3.519 
4_J74 



3^808 



Voc* Ed* Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Oc.up. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade (t Ind: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



46^507 



3x226 



T.176 

36,5o4 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total If Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



278 
2,063 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



32.863 



Total Coop Enrollment: 5,452 



7.908 



Total Work-Study Enroll7~£5u" 



Voc* Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed* Allocation: $ 8.147.206 Total Fed* Expenditures: $ 7,062,959 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 59,964,572 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ NA Central City: $ NA 

Non-SMSA: $ NA 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 6,^19,0jT 



Hndcpd: $ 1,348,105 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3,049 

EGA: 2.429 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 7,663,000 

H,/2y,UUU * 



EOA: 

*Allocations 
available* 



for New Careers were not 



HDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1*542 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 546 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 770 

MDTA Part-time: 191 



New Careers: 



97 



288 



1 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



287 



1,056 



FRIC 



327 



Statistical Profile of Massachusetts 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State; 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 6A yrs: 



5.689.170 
514,556 

464.405 
2.506,201 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



4.817.915 
1, 726,^^8 
871,255 



Negro; 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



175,817 
4,475 

18,465 

5,47 7 >624 

12,849 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 8 26,350 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 

Adult : ^ 



35b, 602 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
121.684 
13.019 



29,096 
1d3» /y^ 



Voc. Ed« Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 

Oriental: 

Other: 



8,667 
2,269 



228 
W 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 136^763 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



55.312 



27J)36 



♦Figures include 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



2,149 



4.382 



16.055 



3.088 



79_^962 



4j(686 



43,216 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



73,227 



1.223 



NA 



0 



273 



NA 



5.725 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



6,948 



2,669 



Total Coop Enrollment: '■•'»^73 
Total Work-Study EnrollT ^y^lB 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 10.187.209 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 10.243.249 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 118.572.158 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $111.920.295 Central City: $ 41.663,322 

Non-SMSA: $16.895.112 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $2.957.052 Hndcpd: $ 1.802,002 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3.914 

EOAs 4.916 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Program^ 
MDTA: 10,229,000 

EGA: 20,323,000 * 
*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2.560 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 607 WIN: ^ 

MDTA JOP: 747 New Careers :_ 

MDTA Part-time; 0 



186 



1.336 



59 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



149 



339 
2.847 



ERIC 



328 



Statistical Profile of Michigan 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
15 - 64 yrs: 



R, 875, 083 
872,624 
702,742 

3,839,216 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Mon-SMSA: 



6,806,151 
2,468.063 
2,068,932 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



991,066 
lf),ft^A 
ll,^^ft 

22,641 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 1,498,562 
Sec (9-12) : 679,8^6 
Post-Sec (13-14): 132.059 
Adult 5 NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total : 



182.185 
63.216 
97.584 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ' 
Other: [ 

^Figures include 0 students xinder grade 9. 



52.795 
2,908 
782 
1.864 
284_^636 



342.9 85 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 273,106 
Central City: 64,094 
Non-SMSA: 69,879 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



13,897 



38,872 



3 4,598 
74,871 



64,534 



i?,4S4 
96, 2« 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total l!f Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Fd* Frogra.t)s : 
Total ^ Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



3.258 (partia l) 
NA 



NA 



9,771 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



19^426 



1,234 



Total Coop Enrollment: 28,833 
Total Work-Study Enroll* 1,391 



Voc. fd. Funding/Expenditures; 
Total Fed. Allocation: $18,577,007 Total Fed. EKpenditures : $ 12,704,063 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 43,352,494 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $33.273,401 Central City: $ 9,282,655 

Non-SMSA: $ 20,783, 15T 



Total Expenditures for Disadv 1 , 8 9 3 , 0 34" 



Hndcpd: $ 415,356 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 7.182 

EOA: 3.937 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 



19.459, 



000 



MDTA: 
EOA: 

*Allocation8 for New Careers were not 
available. 



22.732.000 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 5.457 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 665 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 865 

MDTA Part-time: 195 



New Careers: 



834 



1,256 



PSC: IBl 

NYC-0S; ~91T 
CEP: """TTS" 



ERIC 



329 



Statistical Profile of Minnesota 



1971-72 



Population; 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 6 A yrs: 



3,80A,971 
1,581,183 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2,165,029 
928.411 
1.639.9A2 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



34^868 



23.128 



5.025 



3.736.0 38 



5.912 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-lA): 
Adult Z 



609,730 
285.851 



NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



110,086 
il,1^6 
163, lift 
23A,33A 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: NA 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: NA 

American Indians: NA 

Oriental: NA 

Other: NA 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 129. 62A 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



68J368 



171.827 



*Figures include 67.717 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



3A.180 



15j^813 



A.A68 



73,152 



12,771 
36,6k 



8^050 



55,209 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total P Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total it Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



^010 



390 



5,960 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 9.801 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 5.271 



Total Coop Enrollment: 10.082 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 623 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 8,788,7A5 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 8,957,851 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ A7.A28,10A 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 33.117.491 Central City? $ 11,307,736 

Non-SMSA: $ 23,128,247 
Total Expenditures for Disadv ;~ 3 , 223 , 562 Hndcpd: $ 1.254,602 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 

MDTA: 4,463 MDTA: 6,920,000 

EGA: 2,513 EOA: 11.155.000 * 

*Allocation8 for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2.382 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 358 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1.723 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



New Careers: 



191 



998 



18 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



39 



ERIC 



330 



Statistical Profile of Mississippi 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2,216.912 
232.971 
173.332 
888.484 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



393,488 



243.245 



.823.4 24 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



815.770 
4.113 
1.902 
.393.283 
1.844 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



3 82,864 
146,464 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



57,819 
8,812 
42,^36 
10^,561 



127 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 47.780 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 

American Indians: 

Oriental: 

Other: 67.270 



62 



46 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



14^181 



3.965 



101.104 



^Figures include 



5t724 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hrokg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



21.506 



6.471 



2.573 



31,061 



1,740 



7,851 



8,175 



24,886 



Gen. Business! : 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total ^ Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



57,011 
25?r 



12,142 



9.253 



405 



2.283 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



8.221 



Total Coop Enrollment: 2.474 



2.584 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 333 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $7.159.748 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 7.431,764 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 18,948,608 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 4.326.061 Central City: $ 1,853,314 

Non-SMSA: $ 22.054.311 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $2,174,002 



Hndcpd: $ 645,337 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3,888 

EOA: 2,593 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 4,726,000 

EOA: 7.685.000 * 

*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.620 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 736 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1.473 

MDTA Part-time: 59 



New Careers: 



227 



183 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



128 



ii.150 



905 



ERIC 



331 



Statistical Profile of Missouri 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



4,676,501 
429,653 
354>697 

2.041.068 



SMSA: 2.997.071 



Central City: 1,375,686 
Non-SMSA: 1,679.430 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



480,172 
5,405 



5.197 



2.177.495 



8.232 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 779.334 
Sec (9-12) : 308.532 
Post-Sec (13-14): 39.924 
Adult : 99.807 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



112.167 
14.282 
36j_176 



162.625 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: ' 
Other: [ 

♦Figures include 0 students under grade 9. 



29.039 
998 

73_ 

452 
133^063 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 82,434 
Central City: 39,072 
Non-SMSA: 80,191 



17a.699 



13.482 



7^394 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollioents: 



66.154 



2j549 



21j069 



4^333 



29.945 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



74^582 



2.798 



111.077 



13f664 (est imated) 
368 



NA 



4,585 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



12.483 



3.695 



Total Coop Enrollment: 6,642 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



6»5" 



Voc. Ed. Funding/ Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 10.782.120 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 10,025,232 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 35.183.342 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 25.262.992 Central City: $ 11,198,756 

Non-SMSA: $ 19,945,582 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 2,378,053 Hndcpd: $ 334,013 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 5.947 

EGA: 3,136 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 7,849,000 

EOA: ll,103,ro * 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 3.582 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 50^ WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1,858 New Careers:] 

MDTA Part-time: 5 



245 



219 



12 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:* 

CEP: 



72 



2.019 



ERIC 



332 



Statistical Profile of 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



694>409 



70.346 



51^522 



295.875 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



169.171 



121_j_672 



525>238 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1,995 



27,130 



663,043 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult t 



119,204 

Na 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
19.416 
4.125 
8.726 
32.267 



116 



151 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: ] 

^Figures include 1.917 students under grade 9. 



2.598 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: _7,422 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



6,558 
26,762' 



33J)53 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments! 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



3.689 



1^667 



595 



6,926 



168 



7,870 



1,302 



10,050 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



135 



278 



1,082 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



4.754 



974 



Total Coop Enrollment: _ 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



1,088 



87 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2.140.551 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 2,181,716 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 6,387,334 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 1.740,699 Central City: $ 1,511,543 

Non-SMSA: $ 6,828,351 

Total Expenditures for Disadv :~ $ 441,922 ~ 



Hndcpd: $ 215,215 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 815 

EOA: 774 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs! 
MDTA: 1.672.000 

EOA: 3.433.000 * 

*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 559 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 135 
MDTA JOP: 118 

MDTA Part-time: 3 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



171 



101 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



156 



ITT 



ERIC 



333 



Statistical Profile of Nebraska 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24. yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



1.48:). 493 
143.175 
114.687 
621.686 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



634.260 



496.846 



849.233 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



39.911 



6.624 



ij^ses 



1.432.867 
2.226 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



204,608 
126,543 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



36,052 
7,180 



25,564 



68.796 



2.138 



622 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 

Oriental: 

Other: 70.829 



212 



56 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 

Non-SMSA: 51,714 



22^143 



18^114 



^Figures include 5,061 students under grade 9. 



8.223 
4.833 
4,842 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



3,807 



21.825 



418 



8,678 



990 



18,355 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



25,000 (estim ated) 
6.593 



205 



NA 

,U^0 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



2.092 



Total Coop Enrollment: 

Total Work-Study Enroll: 265 



4j.l57 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 3.608.032 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 3.691.407 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 8,821,351 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 4.189.125 Central City: $ 3,591,924 

Non-SMSA: $ 8,323,633 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: ^ 1,278,967 Hndcpd: $ 547,176 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: 1,712 
EOA: 657 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 5.063.000 



3.829.0 00 



EOA: 

^Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.164 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 105 WIN: 
MDTA JOP: 443 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



New Careers: 



65 



58 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



61 



425 



ERIC 



334 



statistical Profile of 



Nevada 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



488>738 



AO ass 



39.075 



234.454 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



394_^356 



198.650 



94.382 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



27_J62 



7,933 



2^042 



448.177 



2,824 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Total Voc. Ed, Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



92,563 



35.661 



NA 



20,729 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



14.469 



2J)50 



4.098 



20.617 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:'^ 

Negro: 1.389 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 596 

American Indians: 724 
Oriental: 105 
Other: 19.121 
*Figures include 1.318 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed, Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 13.478 
Central City: 10.897 
Non-SMSA: 8.457 



Voc. Ed, Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons . & Hmkg . : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



1.402 



<»58 



1^840 



3j742 



543 



7j_150 



3J)91 



7,176 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total 3? Voc. Ed, Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



59 



538 



727 



Total Dlsadv. Voc» Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd, Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



2.612 



94 



Total Coop Enrollment: 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



ltA58 



75 



Voc, Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 1.107.159 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 1,205^099 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 3.097.344 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 2.581.456 Central City: $2,581,456 



Non-SMSA: $ 1,720.987 



Total Expenditures for Dlsadv: $ 809,014 



Hndcpd: $ 400,139 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 715 

EOA: 519 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs! 
MDTA: 1,360,000 

EOA: 2,298,000 * 
*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst,: 309 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 146 WIN: ] 

MDTA JOP: 260 New Careers 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



29 



16 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



0 



179 



295 



ERIC 



335 



statistical Profile of New Hampshire 1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



737,681 
67,264 



58,522 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Mon-SMSA: 



201,693 



14375 7 A 
535, 9ft^ 



319,207 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



2,505 



■ A JL 



733.1 06 



929 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 120.573 
Sec (9-12) : 48.937 

Post-Sec (13-14): 

Adult i 



17_j921 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



2_J)11 



5j_378 



25,310 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 



31 



34 



0 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 3»014 
Central City: 2,167 
Non-SMSA: 32,160 



16 



^Figures include 9 



Other: 25.093 
,864 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



1,316 
418 



1.061 



8.630 



336 



7.046 



711 



4.963 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



8.549 



77.195 



54 



330 
1,024 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



li943 



357 



Total Coop Enrollment: -^^ 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 100 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 1.663.530 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 1,686,373 
Total Stat '/Local Expenditures: $ 5,806,300 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 514,295 Central City: $ 465,848 

Non-SMSA: $6,978,378 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 906,864 



Hndcpd: $ 345.663 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 753 

EOA: 375 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 1.258.000 

EOA: 1.603.000 * 
^Allocations for New Careers were not 
avc ilable* 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 527 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 33 WIN: ' 

MDTA JOP: 193 New Careers :_ 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



33 



36 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



0 



T5T 



ERIC 



336 



Statistical Profile of New Jersey 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



7,168,164 
— 611,851 



509_^198 



3,357,863 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



5.511.330 
1,166,781 
1,656,834 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
Vlhite: 
Other: 



770,292 
4,604 
14,914 
6.349.908 
28,344 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 924,348 
Sec (9-12): 431,554 " 
Post-Sec (13-14): 59.824 
Adult J 139.000 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 



68.375 
16.166 
185 
371 
225_j089 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



200.439 
16.974 
92.773 

310.186 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 

*Figures include 0 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2504_474 



86J73 



59,712 



2,352 
10_^883 



7,889 



Voc. Ed, Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Pistrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. t 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



94,498 



6,667 



113,753 



11^88^ 



52,1^7 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc, Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 

125,773 



20.268 



278 



NA 



8.497 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



23.035 



Total Coop Enrollment: 7.402 



4.517 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 2.000 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 13.246.732 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 31,574,480 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 28.967,550 



Expend, by Location? SMSA: $ 25.880.346 



Non-SMSA: $ 16,661,684 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 5,215,873 



Central City: $2.647,261 
Hndcpd: $2,561,905 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 7,266 

EOA: 3.863 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs! 
MDTA: 18,632,000 

EOA: 17,085,000 * 
^Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 4,725 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 382 
MDTA JOP: 2,088 ~ 

MDTA Part-time: 31 



268 



WIN: 404 
New Careers: 15 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



199 
T33" 



ERIC 



337 



statistical Profile of New Mexico 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



1,016,000 
105,164 
82,695 
418,8 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SHSA: 



315.774 



243.751 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 202.208 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): ' 
Adult : ' 



86.250 
6.951 



NA 



700.226 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



40,038 



5,0?9 



7.201 



52.338 



19.555 



72jJ88 



1.503 



915.815 



6.339 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* Voc* 

Negro: . 769 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 28.38 2 

American Indians: 5.236 
Oriental: 150 
Other: 22.558 
^Figures include 4.680 students under grade 9. 



Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 19.401 
Central City: 19.401 
Non-SMSA: 38.155 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technic il: 
Trade & Ind: 



1.843 



1.538 



17.026 



lj248 



15.920 



696 



9.918 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total 0 Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



45.217 



0 



24,067 



NA 



NA 



707 



973 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 



24.414 



1.279 



Total Coop Enrollment: 

Total Work-Study Enroll: 221 



3^317 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Alio ration: $ 3.219.316 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ NA 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $6.937.930 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 2.212.018 Central City: $ 2,212,018 



Non-SMSA: $7.979.814 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $2,614,844 



Hndcpd: $ 595,535 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: 
EOA: 



1^578 



1.581 



USDL Allocations in Occup* Reported Programs 
MDTA: 2,840,000 

EOA: " 7.258.000 * 

*Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 892 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 187 WIN: [ 

MDTA JOP: 477 New Careers:^ 

MDi'A Part-time: 27 



137 



116 



21 



PSC: 

NYC-OS;" 

CEP: 



64 



406 



837 



ERIC 



3?8 



Statistical Profile of New York 



1971-72 



Population: 
Total Si 



Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
64 yrs: 



- 

25 - 



18.236>967 
1.563. 179 
1.382.376 
8.453.238 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



15.771.192 
9.311.018 
2.465.775 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



2.168.949 
28.355 
101.729 
15.834.090 
103.844 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Sec: ^ 

Post-Sec: 

Adult: 

Total: 754.489 



483>285 
62.883 
208_^321 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 



135,804 
74.305 
11,953 
9,563 

688,296 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 770,200 
Central City: 416,653' 
Non-SMSA: 149,721 



^Figures include 165,432 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg,: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



14,893 
28,527 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



32,851 
211,354 



6,659 
275,845 



31^526 



154.830 



Gen. Business: 
Gen, Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc, Ed, Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



18,797 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 235.844 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed, Enrollment: 7.901 



Total Coop Enrollment: 18^520 
Total Work-Study Enroll: ijsoo 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 30,506,243 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 33,816,266 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 29^,837, 106 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ NA Central City: $ NA 



Non-SMSA: $ 



NA 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 55.889.195 



Hndcpd: $ 9.868.739 



Total Otxup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occap. Reported Programs; 

MDTA: 13.520 MDTA: 

EOA: 



7.216 



EOA: 



3 7.138.0 00 



4 6.855.0 00 



^Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst. I 6^265 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 1^098 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 6.133 New Careers:' 

MDTA Part-tine: 24 



211 



2,073 



12 



FSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



289 



2,993 



ERIC 



339 



statistical Profile of North Carolina 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



5,082.059 
519.514 
464.072 

2.231.690 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1,896,A23 
^55,7A6 



3.185.636 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1.126,478 

3>359 
3.901t767 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 833>261 
Sec (9-12): 364.536 
Post-Sec (13-14): 71.776 
Adult : 



Total Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 



315.503 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 126.299 
Spanish Sumamed Americans.* 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



174,984 
46.421 
209.221 
430.626 



398 



4j_357 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 132,085 
Central City: 14.749 
Non-SMSA: 355,308 



196 



356.143 



♦Figures include Sfi^7fi7 stuients under grade 9. 
Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



33.502 



18jj695 



28.389 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 

Gen. Business: 129.503 Mupl icat; 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Indir-itrial Arts : 



T 

27.000 



119.177 



18.103 



32_J18 



11,751 



152.215 



Career Education Enrollment: 
Total it Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total iSf Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



3.866 



NA 



13.244 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



48,211 



7,431 



Total Coop Enrollment: _ 
Total Work-Study EnrollT 



22.917 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 15.133.559 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 15,63»,o/z 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 83,395,144 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 33.351.115 Central City: $ 20.436.059 

Non-SMSA: $65.678.101 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 3.277.737 Hndcpd: $ 1.681,030 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 6^838 

EOAt 2,964 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Program^ 
MDTA: 6.864.^00 

EGA: 10.400.000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

avai.'.able. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 5.320 Mainstream: 184 PSC: 

MDTA OJT: 380 WIN: 151 NYC-OS: 951 

MDTA JOP: 1,138 New Careers: 209 CEP: l«3b4 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



ERIC 



Statistical Profile of North Dakota 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



617,761 



64,769 



48,767 



251,965 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



73j_653 



53.365 



544,1 08 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



2,494 
14,56^ 



404 



599.485 



1.009 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8) : 109,561 
Sec (9-12) : sn.'^76 
Post-Sec (13-14): 17^352 
Adult ! NA 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
20.067 

4.307 

8.263 
32,637 



71 



49 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: ^ 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: _ 
American Indians: ^ 
Oriental: ~ 

Other: "31.717 



766 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 3,612 
Central City: 2,908 
Non-SMSA: 29.025 



32 



*Figures Include 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment i,. Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Dlstrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



5.632 



2.173 



848 



11.801 



587 



5.215 



477 



5.098 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total if Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



3,264 

— fir 



10.697 



11. 



131 



502 



759 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



8.030 



884 



Total Coop Enrollment: _ 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



2,652 
55"' 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2.076.888 



Total State/Local Expenditures: $3.931.987 
Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 593.366 



Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 2,127,346 



Non-SMSA: $5.465.967 



Central City: $ 502,447 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $784,720 



Hndcpd: $ 220,498 



Total Occup. 

MDTA: 

EGA: 



Reported USDL Enrollments: 

782 

3l2 



USDL Allocations in Occup* Reported Programs: 
MDTA; 2,224,000 

BOA: 1,900,000 * 
^Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 567 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 31 

MDTA JOP: 184 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



78 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



0 



100 



ERJC 



341 



Statistical Profile of Ohio 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



10.652,017 
1,012,221 
833,369 
4,701,044' 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



8.272.512 
3.429.005 
2.379.505 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
Uhite: 
Other: 



970,477 
6.654 
10.860 
9 .646,9^7 



Total Public School Enrollment: 

Elera (K-8): 1,691,687 

Sec (9-12): /w,)iyi 

Post-Sec (13-14): 37.895 

Adult 5 NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



195,833 
SO, 156 
195.988 
412.007 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 

Other: '_ 

*Figures include 35.150 students under grade 9. 



122.530 
4.046 
675 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: . 
Central City: \ 
Non-SMSA: 



321J)62 



143.805 



938 



125^,495 



318^528 



34,254 
44^024 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



136.454 



7,456 



6.812 



93,537 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total ^ Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 

"nT 



NA 



NA 



NA 



8.407 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



70,733 



19.238 



41,300 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



Total Coop Enrollment: 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 23.622.364 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 22,497,469 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 116.594.863 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $103.512.513 Central City: $ 52,187,443 



Non-SMSA: $ 35.579.819 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $22.052.457 



Hndcpd: $ 1,944,266 



Total Occup, 

MDTA: 

EOA: 



Reported USDL Enrollments: 
9.794 



3.459 



USDL Allocations in Occup* 
MDTA: 18,269,000 
EOA: 22,247,00*0 



Reported Programs 



*Allocations for New Careers were not 
available* 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: fi^.-^6Q Mainstream: _ 

MDTA OJT: 1.246 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 2^178 New Careers:, 

MDTA Part-time: 1 



259 



931 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:] 

CEP: 



97 
1,210 



ERIC 



342 



statistical Profile of Oklahoma 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2»559.229 
241.535 
207.450 

1.121.977 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1.2«1,485 
761,540 
1.277,7A4 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



171,892 

2>407 
2.280.362 
6>100 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 454,090 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



190.7 51 



NA 



NA 



Total Voc, Ed. Enrollment! 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



61,418 



5JJ32 



40,145 



107,395 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 

^Figures include 623 students under grade 9. 



8,088 

557 
6,161 

U 

93^136 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 

Central City: 23,921 
Non-SMSA: 66,705 



41^313 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



23,768 



5,921 



4,628 
30,403 

2,361 
11,087 



4,943 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 

Gen. Business: 33.000 (estim ated) 

Gen. Agriculture: 0 

Industrial Arts : 25.031 

Caxeer Education Enrollment: 6,123 

Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: ^^3 
Total // Voc. Ed, Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



2Ji06 



2,490 



Total Disadv, Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



27.451 



8.580 



Total Coop Enrollment: 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



9,151 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 6.973,649 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 7,787,704 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 20.764.098 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 6.365.807 Central City: $ 3,893,829 

Non-SMSA: $ 22.185.995 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 8.461.997 Hrdcpd: $ 758,869 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: _ 
EOA: 



4.525 
2,223 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA: 4.829.000 



Reported Programs: 



EOA: 

^Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MTTA Inst.: 3.200 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 78 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 1.100 New Careers; 

MDTA Part-time: 147 



413 



182 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



77 



869 



682 



ERIC 



343 



Statistical Profile of Oregon 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2 .091,385 
203,362 
162,638 



9k /.^ 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1,280,691 
810.694 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 



26.308 



13,510 
13,290 



White: 2,032,079 
Other: 6,198 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 338.361 
Sec (9-12): 160.325 
Post-Sec (13-14): 61.978 
Adult : 



NA 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



64.161 



22.444 



37.331 



123.936 



2,120 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: ' 

*Figures include 10.738 students under grade 9. 



911 
1,482 



"STT 



129_^285 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



854P82 



35^455 



49.592 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriente-" Enrollments! 



Agriculture : 
Oistrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



5,048 



5_J75 



4,541 



40,00: 



3,660 



^6,4^2 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total it Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



5.928 



183 



3.917 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



21.196 



1.917 



Total Coop Enrollment: 

Total Work-Study Enroll: 325 



5j;_679 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 5,083,191 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 5,209,528 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ _^^T302,702 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 13,350,990 " central City: $ 3,738,280 

Non-SMSA: $ 13.512,307 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 1,223,388 



Hndcpd: $ 627,735 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 
MDTA: 2.270 
EOA: . 1,800 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 4,225,000 

EGA: 7,994,000 * 
*Allocations f New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.496 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 13 

MDTA JOP: 637 

MDTA Part-time: 124 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



100 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CF.P: 



198 



316 



212 



ERIC 



344 



Statistical Profile of Pennsylvania 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



11,793,909 
1,075,430 
852.425 
5,416,432 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



9,365,552 
5,375,577 
2.428.357 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1.016.514 
5.533 
12,514 
10.737,732 
21,616 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 1.621.816 
Sec (9-12): 748.452 
Post-Sec (13-14): 57.415 
Adult : 191.541 

Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 34.979 
Spanish Surnamed Americans: 3.376 

American Indians: 734 

Oriental: 285 
Other: 288.084 
♦Figures include 0 students under grade 9. 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec : 
Adult: 
Total! 



Enrollment: 
189.073 
29.844 
108. 54r 
327.455" 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



180.777 



95jl22 



146.681 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture! 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



14,052 



12.055 



12,865 



55.454 
7.867 



77.be)H 



19.773 



128.776 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



23,057 (esFi roa ted) 



NA 



746 



11.728 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed, Enrollment! 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



23.712 



6.631 



Total Coop Enrollment: 10.295 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 



1.232 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 25.457.657 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 27.661.281 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 144.394.723 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 128.913.039 Central City: $65.554.960 

Non-SMSA: $4 3.317.965 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 15.033.532 Hndcpd: $ 3.960.570 



Total Occup, 

MDTA: 

EOA: 



Reported 
9.948 



USDL Enrollments: 



6.613 



USDL Allocations in Occup, Reported Programs; 
MDTA: 20.003,000 

EOA: 24.619.000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst,: 6.830 Mainstream: 280 PSC: 260 

MDTA OJT: 828 WIN: 1,605 NYC-OS: 1*444 

MDTA JOP: 2.087 New Careers : ~ 114 CEP: 2,910 

MDTA Part-time: 203 



345 



Statistical Profile of ^^^^ 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



946,725 
85,680 
87,963 

418,952 



SMSA: 
Central Cily: 
Non-SMSA: 



801J45 



339^91 



144,980 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



25,338 
1,390 



914.757 



3.518 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 124.163 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult s 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



5 2.273 
NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



13.250 



lj058 



5j6a4 



19.992 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Megro: _ 

Spanish Sumanied Americans: _ 
American Indians: ^ 

Oriental: 

Other: 18,982 
♦Figures include Q students under grade 9. 



732 
237 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 17,974 
Central City: Vl^m 
Mon-SMSA: 



2.018 



Voc. Ed* Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



1.231 



9.099 



42 



810 



848 



5,52? 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculturr . 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total ^ Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total ^ Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



0 



28 



319 



548 



Total Dlsadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



J21 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1,293 
Total Work-Study Enrolll 58 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 2.155.482 Total Fed. Expenditures: $1,760,944 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 7.088,996 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 7.03'>*476 Central City: $4,362,656 



Non-SMSA: $ 1.817.464 



Total Expenditures for Dlsadv: v 1.182.534 



Hndcpd: $ 163,923 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Emcllments: 

MDTA: 733 

EOA: 876 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs; 
MDTA: 2.233.000 

EOA: 13,074,000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Pvogram: 

MDTA Inst.: 599 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 27 
MDTA JOP: 107 ~~ 

MDTA Part-time: 5 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



17 



390 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



43 
"57 



ERIC 



346 



statistical Profile of South Carolina 



1971-72 



Population: 

I'otal State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 



2.590.516 
280,881 
238^202 



25 - 64 yrs: 1.092.764 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



Uni7.254 
241.695 
1.573.262 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
Uhite: 
Other: 



789. OAl 
2,241 
1,347 
1,794,430 
3,45 7 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8) : 456.383 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 

Adult : 76,507 



184.081 
15.448 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec : 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment! 
75,880 

7.463 
18>272 
101.615 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 48.840 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 0_ 

American Indians: 150 

Oriental: 1.411 
Other: 60.741 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 29.485 

Central City: 

Non-SMSA: 



14^410 



81.657 



♦Figures include 



9.527 



students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



21,087 



4,919 



1,153 
30,238 



1.193 



10.983 



270 



26.343 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total /f Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



21.728 

0. 

12.273 

2.774 



315 
8,048 



2.485 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



19.592 



4.232 



Total Coop Enrollment: _ 
Tot. . Work-Study Enroll: 



4.^452 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 8.440.680 . Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 9.382. 5?1 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 15,375.425 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $7.452.558 

Non-SMSA: $ 17.305.388 



Central City: $ 4.462.850 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $2.849.089 



Hndcpd: $ 713,888 



Total Occup. Reported USDI Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3,527 

EOA: 2,526 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs; 
MDTA: 5.386,000 
EOA: 7.507.000 * 



♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1.775 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 209 WIN: ' 

MDTA JOP: ^ 1.428 New Careers:" 

MDTA Part-time: 



1.428 

115 



171 



110 



122 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



107 



778 
1,238 



ERIC 



347 



Statistical Profile of South Dakota 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



665^507 



69,989 



48.646 



SMSA; 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



95.209 



72.488 



268.990 



570.298 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Othes : 



1.627 



32.365 



384 



630.333 



798 



Total Public School Enrollment: 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment; 



Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



113.128 
51.865 
NA 
NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



15.454 



2jJ)22 



4j831 



22.287 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 

♦Figures include 4,083 students under grade 9. 



46_ 

145 
916 

11_ 

2^252 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: . 
Central City: 3,433 
Non-SMSA: 22,937 



3^433 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed? 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



4.612 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



1.465 



470 



9.138 



781 



1.425 



425 



3.971 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Implication Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Totf*"* # Voc. Eg. Programs : 
Total ^ Voc. Ed. Teach*i*:s : 



NA 



0 



w'A 



129 



677 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 



4.344 



1.026 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1.785 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 158 



Voc« Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $2.097.310 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 2.134.896 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 3.309.822 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $445.018 Central City: $ 445.018 



Non-SMSA: $A. 999. 700 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 1.408.973 



Hndcpd: $ 259.967 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USJL Allocations in Occup. Rt ported Program: 

MDTA: _ 779 MDTA; 1.350.000 

^ EOA: 



£0A: 



678 



5.000 



♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 355 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 142 

MDTA JOP: 166 

MDTA Part-time: 116 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



214 



79 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



86 



T89 



ERIC 



348 



Statistical Profile of Tennessee 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs; 



321.177 
1.713.850 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



1.917.695 
1.353>336 
2. 005.992 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



621.261 
2.276 
2>770 
3.293.930 
3.450 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 
Sec (9-12) : ' 
Post-Sec (13-14): \ 
Adult : 



653.316 
266.434 
NA 
NA 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment : 
94,960 
17.773 
38.493 
151.226 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:'^ 

Negro: 42.890 
Spanish Surnamed Americans: 148 

American Indians: 210 

Oriental: 93 

Other: 109.420 
*Flgures Include 1 ,535 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrc llment by Location:* 

SMSA: 62,872 
Central City: 42,770 



Non-SMSA: 



7^^910 



3.697 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 

Agriculture: 20.901 

Distrlb. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



50.289 



2.279 



19.626 



5.286 



41.025 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total if Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



432 



3,320 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 



32.498 



Total Coop Enrollment: 3.592 



5.579 



Total Work-Study Enroll: 745 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 11.030.475 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 9.474.245 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 30.425.742 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 16.809.676 Centra" City: $ 5 .779.913 

Non-SMSA: $23.090.311 

Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 3.864.142 Hndcpd: $ 1,361,195 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 5.205 

EOA: 2.977 



USDL Allocations L^Occup. Reported Progrjuas: 
MDTA: 6,511,000 

EOA: ll >782,00(r * 

^Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Tnst.: 3.138 Mainstream: 283 PSC: 67_ 

MOTA OJT: 528 WIN: 202 NYC-^S' 1«006 

MDTA JOP: 1.538 New Careers; 68 CEP: 1,251 

MDTA Part-time: 1 



ERIC 



349 



Statistical Profile o£ 



Texas 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



11.196>730 
1.092.752 
j958^507 
4.824.944 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



8.234.458 
5.394.954 
2.962.272 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



1,399,005 
17,957 
14,172 

9,717,127 
48,468 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 2.018.487 
Sec (9-12): 803.959 

Post-Sec (13-14): NA 

Adult : NA 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
305.222 

265.484 
623.214 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 97.932 

Spanish Sumamed Americans: 126.320 

American Indians: 778 

Oriental: 1.775 

Other: 421.074 
♦Figures Include 24.665 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSAr 364,924 
Central City: 109,762 
Non-SMSA: 282,955 



16.894 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 

Agriculture: i7.978 

Dlstrib. Ed: 40.731 
Health: 
Cons. & Hnkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: [ 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



281. 3G3 



6j_312 



41.866 



8.925 



77.127 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 
Gen. Business: 20,799 

Gen. Agilculture: 411 

Industrial Arts : 186.345 

Career Education Enrollment: 69.841 (part ial) 

Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: gA 

Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : NA 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 12,942 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



96.582 



12j_972 



Total Coop Enrollment: _^ 
Total Work-Study EnrollT 



43,832 



991 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 

Total Fed. Allocation: $29.490.438 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 26,193,555 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 104.047.046 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $76,006.33^ Central City: $ 22,848,996 



Non-SMSA: $54.234.267 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 12^624^828 



Hndcpd: $ 3,439,207 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 12.681 

EOA: 8.018 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA: 14,035,000 
EOA: 29.347.000 



Reported Programs: 



♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 7-938 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 476 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 2.677 

MDTA Part-time: 1.590 



New Careers: 



534 



235 



25 



rsc: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



139 



3.425 



3.640 



RJC 



350 



statistical Profile of Utah 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 6A yrs; 



1.059.273 
116.607 
97,859 
414.697 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Nor 'SMSA: 



821,639 
324,223 
257,584 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



6_^617 



11^273 



5^994 



1.031,Q26 
3.463 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 220.329 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



94.470 
NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



62.545 



13.059 



25.270 



100.874 



691 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 

Oriental: 

Other: 1Q9.737 



4.031 



1.152 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 71.071 
Central City: 25.991 
Non-SMSA: 44.116 



576 



♦Figures include 14.313 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments; 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical: 
Trade & Ind: 



5.664 



8.57 8 



1.842 



35.362 



2.233 



38.862 



4.617 



21.795 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career . ducat ion Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc, Ed. Teachers : 



23,4 09 

W 



40,572 



NA 



NA 



2,050 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



Total Coop Enrollment: 4.197 



1.604 Total Work-Study Enroll: 109 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 3^208.101 Toti 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 15.346.067 
Expend, by location: SMSA: $ 13.734.995 

Non-SMSA: $ 4.716^15 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $1.520.8 70 



•'ed. Expenditures: $ 3.108.991 
""31 Central City: $ 8,969,734 
Hndcpd: $ 368,123 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 1.350 

EOA: 1.238 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 3.074,000 

* 



EOA: 4,187,000 



^Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 813 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 179 

MDTA JOP: 243 

MDTA Part-time: 115 . 



WIN. 

New Careers: 



58 

In 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



212 
TTT 



ERIC 



351 



Statistical Profile of Vermont 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 64 yrs: 



4A4j_330 



44^397 



36,009 



185.221 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



444>330 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 



761 



229 



307 



White: 442.553 
Other: -^80 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-S): 73.633 
Sec (9-i:n: 32.799 
Post-Sec (13-14): _ 
Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 



NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



12.142 



212 



4.549 



16^903 



27 
19 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 

Other: 

*Figures include 50 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 0 

Central City: 

Non-SMSA: 16>903 



0 



16jJ3t,.3 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Oistrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmk.;;.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 
Tride & Ind: 



1,389 



751 



5,607 



■2,242 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 
IT 



5^705 



58 



NA 



621 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc* Ed. Enrollment: 



.385 



363 



Total Coop Enrollment: 

Total Work-Study Enroll: 12b 



974 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $1.348.869 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 953,379 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $8.402.066 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $_0 Central City: $ 0 



Non-SMSA: $9.355.445 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $1,100.981 



Hndcpd: $ 76,394 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 1.021 

EOA: 505 



USDL Allocations in Occup. 
MDTA: 1,429,000 

EOA: ■ 



Reported Programs 



.573.000 



*Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 594 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 25 WIN: 

MDTA JOP: 255 

MDTA Part-time: 147 



New Careers: 



37 



320 



37 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEPr 



54 



ERIC 



352 



Statistical Profile of Virginia 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 jrrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



4,648,494 
440.872 
439,818 

2,078,450 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2,846,034 
1,124,889 
1,802,460' 



tiegro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



8 61,368 
~^4,«5i 
6,565 
3,761,514 

14,454 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 667>431 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



291.360 
36_^403 



26.668 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment! 
127.640 
18.807 
123^352 
269,799 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 

♦Figures include 66,584 students under grade 9. 



66.506 
1.016 
669 
706 
267^486 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Legation:* 

SMSA: 201,781 
Central City: 66,896 
Non-SMSA: 134,602 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 


21.144 


Gen. Business: 


22.438 


Distrib. Ed: 


52.472 


Gen. Agriculture: 


0 


Health: " 


4.974 


Industrial Arts : 


44.398 


Cons. & Hmkg. : 


44.975 






Occup. H.E. : 


1.667 


Career Education Enrollment: _ 


NA 


Office: 


60.647 


Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 


NA 


Technical: 


4.524 


Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 


4.666 


Trade & Ind: 


75.922 


Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 


7,765 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



45.909 



5.658 



Total Coop Enrollment: 19,503 
Total Work-Study Enroll: , 



rrr 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $12,497.312 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 12,243,997 

Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 32,743,863 
Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 19,141,153 

Non-SMSA: $ 25,846,687 



Central City: $7,096,372 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 9,612,126 



Hndcpd: $ 1,042,720 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 3.561 

EOA: 3^812 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs: 
MDTA: 
EOA: 



6.633.000 



8^77e,QPQ * 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 2,471 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 

MDTA JOP: \ 

HDIA Part-time: 23 



2.471 

436 
631 



197 



WIN: 123 
New Careers: 182 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



71 



602 



637 



ERIC 
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Statistical Profile of Washington 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



3MSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2. 248^837 
909.550 
1.160.332 



Negro: 
Am. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



71,308 

J.A J 



33, JtfD 
&3,ft84 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-S'): 556.913 
Sec (9-12) : 248, 136 
Post-Sec (13-14): 67.316 
Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



125,767 

58.701 
66.334 
350.802 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 6.583 
Spanish Surnamed Americans: 3^943 
American Indians: 4.226 
Oriental: 3.532 

Other: 239,552 
*Figures include 7ni4 students under grade > 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 155,441 
Central City: 33,648 
Non-SMSA: 102,395 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupation^lly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 


15.636 


Gen. Business: 


NA 


Distrib. Ed: 


16,585 


Gen. Agriculture: 


0 


Health: 


6,958 


Industrial Arts : 


83,333 


Cons. & Hmkg.: 


70.561 






Occup. K.E. : 


6,570 


Career Education Enrollment: 


NA 


Office: 


61,837 


Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 


NA 


Technical : 


9,185 


Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 


NA 


Trade & Ind: 


55,550 


Total # Voc. Ed. Teachers : 


5.852 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Er.rollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



10_i_946 



4,860 



5,773 

Total Vorc-Study Enroll: 



Total Coox* Enrollment: 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 7.843.116 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 8,084,173 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ ^^3^7,678 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 13,394,332 Central City: $6.377.121 



Non-SMSA: $ 40.097.519 



Total Expenditures for Disadv: $ 693.550 



Hndcpdi $ 460,653 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 6.002 

EOA: 2.221 



USDL Allc cations in Occup. Reported Programs 
MDTA: 10.351,000 

EOA: 16,225,000 * 
^Allocations for New Careers vere not 

available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDT/. Inst.: 4.191 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 332 
MDTA JOP; 1.371 

MDTA Part-time: 108 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



224 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:" 

CEP: 



256 



800 
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Statistical Profile of West Virginia 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



1,7A',237 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Nca-SMSA: 



5A5.2A3 



221.139 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 



67.342 



751 



741 



White: 1.673,480 
Othe : 1923 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elera (K-8): 296.949 
Sec (9-12): 121.439 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



NA 



33.024 



48 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:'*' 

Negro: 2,776 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 

American Indians: 

Oriental: 

Other: 60.606 



18 



54 



Total Voc. Ed. 

Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



Enrollment: 
38.334 
2.685 
22.293 
63.312 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location * 

SMSA: 27. 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



7jJ 



36.142 



*Figures include 190 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Kmkg.: 
Occup. H.E.: 
Office: 
Technical: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments; 



4.772 



12.165 



1^662 



21.596 



1^161 



14,395 



2,060 



Trade & Ind: 16,501 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total it Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs 



10^986 



0 



17.594 



NA 



199 



1,781 



Total // Voc, Ed. Teachers 



1,655 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



2,702 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1.224 
Total Work-Study Enroll: 221 



Voc. Ed. Funding/ Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 5,352,783 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 5.233.603 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 9,264,822 

Expend, by Location: SmA: $ 3,882,490 Central City: $ 0 



Non-SMSA: $10,615,935 



Total Expenditures for Cisadv: $ 1.523.414 



Hndcpd: $ 811,673 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Programs! 

MDTA: 1.611 MDTA: 4.670.000 

EOA: 2.029 EOA: 8.536.000 * 

*AllocaLjons for New Careers were not 
available. 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 577 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 368 
MDTA JOP: 666 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



40 



Jj_150 



38 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



174 



626 
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statistical Profile of Wisconsin 



1971-72 



Population; 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs; 



4,417,731 
433.153 



337.098 
1.857.026 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



2-542.975 
1^345.887 
1>874>756 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



128.224 
18.924 
5.348 
^.258. 9 j9 
6.276 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 677.250 
Sec (9-12); 322.671 

Post-Sec (13-14): 

Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



NA 



NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



103.278 
48.990 
101.227 
253.495 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 



7j706 



1,636 

-"3?T 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 105.274 
C'sntral City: 49.716 



Non-SMSA: 148.221 



♦Figures include 



Other: '17^,442 
0 students under grade 9. 



Voc. Ed. Enrollraeat by Program? 



Occupational ly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 


28.964 


Gen. Business: 


NA 


Distrib. Ed; 


14.295 


Gen. Agriculture; 


NA 


Health: 


9.577 


Industrial Arts : 


M 


Cons. & Hmkg. : 


49.724 




NA 


Occup. H.E. : 


2.703 


Career Education Enrol Imentr _ 


Office: 


73.574 


Total # Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 


361 


Technical ; 


7.921 


Total # Voc. Ed- Programs : 


NA 


Trade & Ind: 


66.737 


Total 0 Voc. Ed. Teachers : 


7,577 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



15,892 



Total Coop Enrollment: 3.883 



3.316 



Total Work-StiHy Enroll: 696 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed, Allocation: $ 9,770,915 Total ?ed. Expenditures: $ 9.190.528 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 62*7278,905 ^ 

Expfud. by Location: SMSA: $ 34,773.972 Central City: $14.750.033 

Non-SMSA: $ 36,695,461 
Total Expenditures for Disadv:" T 3,414, 39A I'ndcpd: $ 1.126. 2b8 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: 

MDTA: 5,578 

EOA: 2.466 



USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Progras 
MDTA: 7.547.000 

EOA: 10.068.000 * 
♦Allocations for New Careers were not 

available* 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 3,676 Mainstream: 69 PSC: 191 

MDTA OJT: 329 WIN: 529 NYC-OS: 337 

MDTA JOP: 1,469 New Careers: 0 CEP: 1.340 

MDTA Part-time: 104 
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Statistical Profile of 



Wyoming 1971-72 



Population: 

Total State: 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 2A yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



332^416 



33.229 



143.382 



SMSA: 
Central City: 
Noii-SMSA: 



0 



0 



332.416 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



2^568 



ia?80 



858 



232,i>?.4 
986 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Elem (K-8): 58.755 
Sec (9-12): 
Post-Sec (13-14): 
Adult : 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



27.674 
8.369 

NA 



Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



15,089 

— mr 



i>,6^4 



Voc« Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans; 

American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 

♦Figures include 2.092 students under grade 9. 



265 
2.636 
465 
97 

16^323 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: 0 

Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



0 



17.694 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 



Occupatiopilly Oriented Enrollments: 



Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg. : 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Xnd: 



.933 



938 



192 



4.271 



115 



6.282 



220 



1,392 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total # Schools Offering Voc. Fd: 
Total # Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total // Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



2.600 



2.400 



2.612 



81 



630 



855 



Total Disadv. Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 
Total Hndcpd. Voc, Ed. Enrollment: 



2,314 



294 



Total Coop Enrollment: 1.636 



Total V/ork-Study Enroll: 71 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $1.131,803 Total Fed, Expenditures: $ 846.273 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 3.786.525 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 0 Central City: $ 0 



Non-SMSA: $ 4.632.798 



Total Expenditures for Pisadv: $ 308,650 



Hnlcpd: ? 133.294 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occup, Reported Programs! 

MDTA: 518 i-lDTA: 1, 097 > OOP 

EOA: 213 EOA: 619>000 ^ 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. 



HDTA anc EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 314 Mainstream: 

MDTA OJT: 26 
MDTA JOP: 178 

MDTA Part-time: 0 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



43 

7T 



0 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



3 



ERIC 
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Statistical ProfiU ci Pt-^rto Rico 



1971-72 



Population: 

Total State; 
15 - 19 yrs: 
20 - 24 yrs: 
25 - 64 yrs: 



2,712,033 
NA 

na' 



SMS A: 
Central City: 
Non-SMSA: 



NA 



NA 



NA 



Negro: 
An. Indian: 
Oriental: 
White: 
Other: 



NA 



NA 



T5r 

TIT 



Total Public School Enrollment: 
Eleta (K-8) : 559>205 
Sec (9-12): 152.152 
Post-Sec (13-14): 21.400 
Adult : 78.657 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Race:* 

Negro: 

Spanish Surnamed Americans: 
American Indians: 
Oriental: 
Other: 



50^292 



Total Voc. Ed. Enrollment! 
Sec: 
Post-Sec: 
Adult: 
Total: 



16^080 



30,460 



96,832 



96.788 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Location:* 

SMSA: NA 

Central City: NA 
Non-SMSA: NA 



♦Figures include 0 



students under grade 9. 



4,918 
11,054 



lt?57 



Voc. Ed. Enrollment by Program: 
Agriculture: 
Distrib. Ed: 
Health: 
Cons. & Hmkg.: 
Occup. H.E. : 
Office: 
Technical : 
Trade & Ind: 



Occupationally Oriented Enrollments: 



30,179 
4,213 



20,284 



1,699 
22,628 



Gen. Business: 
Gen. Agriculture: 
Industrial Arts : 

Career Education Enrollment: 
Total // Schools Offering Voc. Ed: 
Total // Voc. Ed. Programs : 
Total l!f Voc. Ed. Teachers : 



NA 



IfOAO 



302 



4_j089 



2,670 



Total Disadv. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 57,221 
Total Ilndcpd. Voc. Ed. Enrollment: 



1.692 



Total Coop Enrollment: 3,495 
Total Work-Study Enrol iT " 0 



Voc. Ed. Funding/Expenditures: 
Total Fed. Allocation: $ 8.777,496 Total Fed. Expenditures: $ 9,610,772 
Total State/Local Expenditures: $ 17,538,708 

Expend, by Location: SMSA: $ 0 Central City: $ 0 

Non-SMSA: $ 27,149,480" 



Total Expenditures for Disadv:" ^ 4,375,964 



Hndcpd: $ 984,166 



Total Occup. Reported USDL Enrollments: USDL Allocations in Occup. Reported Progras" 

MOTA: 2.201 MDTA: 4,448,000 

EOA: 10.911.000 * 

♦Allocations for New Careers were not 
available. - 



EOA: 



1,003 



MDTA and EOA Enrollments by Program: 

MDTA Inst.: 1»267 Mainstream: 
MDTA OJT: 195 
MDTA JOP: 733 

MDTA Part-time: ^ 



WIN: 

New Careers: 



45 



IT 



PSC: 

NYC-OS:' 

CEP: 



68 



ERIC 
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Chapter VII 



SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 



The information being assembled by Project Baseline is too volu- 
minous for adequate reporting in a single annual report each year. There 
are also areas of special concern, and areas of Particular interest, in 
which initial Baseline data are significant but suggest additional investi- 
gation. This is being done as resources permit. Enough information and 
specialized data have been collected, and additional research planned, to 
issue a series of special supplementary reports. So users of this volume 
can anticipate the nature and general content of these reports, they are 
described below. All but two are expected to be available for distri- 
bution during the winter and spring of 1974. 

A National Manaaement Informat ion System 
For Vocational Education and Manp ower Training 

This report is scheduled to be the first one published. It repre- 
sents a major parallel effort during the second year of Project Baseline 
research. During the first year the research staff found that automation 
of vocational education management information was considerably advanced 
in many States, thereby graatly increasing the usefulness as well as re- 
liability of the data being collected. A suggestion was made to the Con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees that the potential of a national auto- 
mated system based on utilizing State and local systems be examined. The 
Committees agreed, and Project Baseline was asked to design a model. 

The report will be in two parts: a description of the model, and 
a report on feasibility of implementing the model. The concept on which 
the model is based is use of the data processing of original school records 
as the basis of management information systems at the State, regional, 
and national levels. Standardized data elements needed for administrative 
and legislative decision-making would be passed on to succeeding levels on 
magnetic tape and combined for whatever analyses are needed. 

The report will contain a description of the model in considerable 
detail, purposes for which the system might be used, lists of data elements 
needed, and various alternatives in detail to permit flexibility. A demon- 
stration field teat of the technology has been carried out with five States 
participating, and printouts showing various analyses of vocational education 
enrollments in these States are included. A plan of implementation will be 
suggested in some detail. 

In the feasibility section of the report, past and present efforts 
to develop automated education information systems will be reviewed. These 
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include approximately thirty-five to forty automated State vocational educa- 
tion systems in operation or being developed, and several regional and nation- 
al systems that have been attempted. 

Legal and administrative problems or constraints which might exist 
in any of the States were researched, and the results will be given. Simi- 
larly, cost data on the systems in operation have been collected when 
available, and these will be reported. Costs of reproducing data tapes, 
conversion to a common tape format and machine language, programming summary 
and analysis tables, and computer operations have been kept during the 
demonstration field test. These gross data are reduced to cost-per-file 
units (student, program, etc.), thus providing a basis for computing costs 
of operation if the model were implemented at any level and on any scale. 

National inventory of education data processing; Imp lementa t ion 
of the model would depend eventually on the extent to which school records 
are being processed in each school district and within the State. A 
current inventory of educational data processing throughout the United 
States is being compiled. This inventory, when completed, will be stored 
on magnetic tape, and printouts will be available. It will be constantly 
updated as new installations are made and this information is received. 
In this way, schools lacking data processing facilities or services can 
be identified and eventually provided with them, 

A suggested first step toward implementation of the national model 
is to combine data tapes in vocational education from those States where 
automated systems are in operation, plus the U,S, Department of Labor, 
Project Baseline will do this during its third year of research. Actual 
implementation will begin with arrangements being made to tie local schools 
without computer services into nearby facilities or to add facilities of 
their own. 

The authors of this report will be William Nightwine, director of 
field research on the Baseline staff, and CO. Tower, newly appointed ad- 
ministrator of the national automated education information system for 
Project Baseline. They are former research coordinating unit directors 
in Ohio and Montana, respectively, and both have extensive experience in 
systems development. 



An Appraisal of the Manpower Training Programs 
Established by Congress in the 1960s 

The manpower legislation of 1962 and 1964 created a burgeoning list 
of training programs throughout the Nation which have raised questions by 
educators, economists, labor leaders, and Members of Congress. Many of 
the accomplishments in these programs — and their failures ~ may never be 
known. In spite of a very attractive and Jn some respects quite informative 
annual Manpower Report of the President, the details of operation remain 
clouded. The Department of Labor has never reported on the total numbers 
of trainees or actual expenditures for their training. Very few follow-up 
studies of completions have been made. There can be little doubt that a 
great many people have benefited, perhaps sufficiently to warrant strong 
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continued support. On the other hand, persistent reports have been heard 
by Project Baseline field researchers of abuses, and of questionable re- 
sults • 

Members of Congress are particularly concerned about the extent 
to which overlapping and duplicating programs have been established in 
many communities, each competing for the same resources and students and 
perhaps uncoordinated with labor market needs. Attempts at consolidation 
have not been successful, partly because so little is known on which to 
base worthwhile legislation. In Volume I, based on the first year's 
research. Project Baseline reports considerable overlapping in resources. 
Beyond this, information being collected by the research staff is often 
difficult to assenible, interpret, and analyse. 

The supplementary report dealing with manpower programs will probe 
into all of the sensitive areas, not to support or discredit any parti- 
cular point of view, but to establish as much as possible of the factual 
picture. It will contain the results of two year«»* research by the Base- 
line staff, additional research by the author for the specific purposes 
noted above, and a variety of materials drawn from the body of literature 
available. It is intended to be informative and analytical. 



Career Education in the U.S. Today: 
What It Is, Where, and the Results So F ar 

Possibly nothing has developed in American education in recent 
years with as much iii?>act as career education. Paradoxically, no one 
knows what career education is. Dr. Sidney Mar land, former assistant 
Secretary for Education, USHEW, who probably has done more than any other 
single individtial to create support, has intentionally avoided defining 
the term. The North Carolina State University Center for Vocational 
Education has explored career education systematically in the local 
schools, and the Center staff probably has more information about what 
it is in action than can be found anywhere else. The U.S. Office of 
Education has assisted in the establishment of numerous career educa- 
tion programs in every State, and Dr. Sidney High in the Bureau of Adult 
Vocational Education undoubtedly has more first hand information about 
what is happening than any other individual. The Ohio State University 
Center for Occupational Research and Leadership has played a major role 
in establishing national career education models under sponsorship of 
the U.S. Office of Education. All of these agencies and individuals 
know a great deal about their respective parts of the wholej none of 
them knows if it is more than just the visible portion of an iceberg. 

Project Baseline researchers have come to feel there is a sub- 
merged portion of the iceberg in existence in thousands of schools and 
school districts throughout the United States. The staff have collected 
voluminous materials in what seems an endless quest for the total pic- 
ture. Its form and size cannot be measured, and only with great difficulty 
described. Nevertheless, it is possible by now to sketch in some of the 
outline, perhaps enough to suggest the substance of the iceberg. This 
will be done using Baseline research data .nd a number of other sources. 
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The purpose of a special supplementary report on career education is not 
merely to penetrate a little of the uncertainty but to indicate positive 
developments which have significance for vocational education in parti- 
cular and for all education to some extent. The author and principal 
research analyst has not been selected, but will be someone who is recog- 
nized as an authority. 



Impact of Vocational Education Research 
At the Fedaral and State Levels 

Congress provided in the 1963 and 1968 legislation that ten per- 
cent of the basic grants to the States for vocational education must be 
spent for research. Since considerable change and updating, develop- 
ment of new programs, planning and accountability were required, it 
was agreed that a substantial amount of research would be needed. These 
funds have not been provided as fully as the law requires for many years, 
but a portion of this money has been provided and spent. 

There are conflicting points of view as to what has been accom- 
plished. Many vocational educators and administrators strongly support 
the use of vocational education funds for research and presumably are 
aware of significant benefits. Others are less enthusiastic. Members 
of Congress appear to be a little more impressed with the results of 
vocational education research than with some other Federal research 
programs, but remain to be convinced of their real value. 

It is both unfortunate and unnecessary that more is not known 
about the impact of research on vocational education under the Federal 
programs and State programs. Project Baseline has accumulated extensive 
lists of projects completed and some information about their utilization, 
but getting the complete picture becomes formidable. Very few research- 
ers have followed through with assessments of the uses made of their pro- 
ducts. Funds are rarely, if ever, provided for this purpose. Yet, invar- 
iably, anyone working in the field comes across increasing references to 
research projects which have led to very substantial changes in voca- 
tional education. 

A few examples will suffice to indicate their nature and ini>act. 

An airplane mecheuiics research program at UCLA several years 
ago has resulted in changing the preparation of every airplane mechanic 
in the United States. 

Virtually all of the cluster training for related occupations 
has been developed with vocational education research funds. An auto- 
mated career guidance program developed in Illinois has been adopted by 
a large number of schools all over the United States and in at least 
two foreign countries. Nearly all States have research coordinating 
units established and supported by vocational education research funds, 
and these units serve as direct links between the researcher and the 
educator. Much of the planning and evaluation of State programs required 
under the 1963 legislation has been done with research funds. Nearly 
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all of the automation of management information systems in vocational 
education has been developed with research funds* 



The list is so long, and in some respects so bewildering as 
research leads to other research, then to still more during imple- 
mentation, that an orderly accounting is quite difficult. Many persons 
ii> the State agencies and the U.S. Office of Education have talked 
about it, but no one has yet put together a systematic project-by- 
project audit trail. Project Baseline included two lengthy chapters 
merely listing projects in its original first-year report. These were 
taken out because they are so exclusively "laundry lists" of activities 
that the inqpast of what was produced is obscure. 

A special supplementary report will attempt to put as much of 
the picture together as it is possible to know. There is a certain 
urgency, because if continued change and improvement of vocational edu- 
cation and manpower training depend on research. Congress and State 
legislatures may have to be convinced. The positive results, therefore, 
must be identified. Just as important, the failures and frustrations 
must be identified. Some of the funds probably have been wasted; it 
would be highly unusual if they had not. Im many cases, however, 
research has been well designed, properly carried out, and led to dis- 
appointing results. This is the nature of research. The Baseline 
supplementary report will attempt to present the information collected 
in more than two years of its own research, and will probe as deeply as 
it can into the gray and dark areas of both positive and negative results. 

The author of this report will be the Director of Project Base- 
line, Dr. Arthur M. Lee. Dr. Lee has been a State Research Coordinating 
Unit Director, is a past president of the American Vocational Education 
Research Association, and is now a university director of research and 
grants. He is also a member of the National Advisory Council for Voca- 
tional Education, and of the Council's Committee on Evaluation. 



W omen in Vocational Education 

Vocational education has always been designed for both males and 
females. In large measure, the training for girls has been in the area 
of homemaking, or home economics. But nursing, secretarial training 
and distributive education have grown substantially in the past few 
decades. In the two years covered by the first two Baseline reports, 
1970-71, and 1971-72 » females significantly outnumber males enrolled 
in vocational education. There was even a very slight increase of 0.1 
percentage points in this direction from the first year to the second. 

What this means, exactly, is nou entirely reassuring to many 
advocates of greater economic independence for women. It is subject to 
controversy whether homemaking can be strongly supported as preparation 
for employment. Salaried employment requires other kinds of training. 
Even the fields traditionally open to women, such as nursing and office 
work are too limited in total employment demand to permit equality of 
economic independence with men. Rather rapid changes have been taking 
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place in recent years concerning opportunities for women and their 
acceptance into broader occupational fields. 

Are training opportunities keeping pace with employment acceptance? 
Are there, perhaps, problems in vocational education for women which act 
as barriers to broader employment opportunities and therefore to greater 
economic independence? The whole subject is of growing concern not only 
to women and leaders of women's groups but to educators and employers. 
It is of vital concern to Congress and the U.S. Office of Education, 
and to the National Advisory Council for Vocational Education. The sub- 
ject has been investigated by a niimber of researchers, from a number of 
points of view, and a considerable body of information is available. 

Project Baseline will assemble this information and present an 
analytical report containing both data and analysis in another special 
supplementary report. One of the best of the studies of a major segment 
of this subject is Dr. Marilyn Steele's chapter in Minorities and Career 
Education, a recent publication by Lawrence Davenport and Reginald Petty. 
Dr. Steele will also prepare and write Project Baseline's report on "Women 
in Vocational Education". She brings to the subject an extensive back- 
ground in counseling, consultation, and research. She is currently 
Director of Program Planning and Development at the Mott Foundation. 



The Preparation of Teachers for Vocational Education 



With substantial changes taking place in vocational education 
since the Act of 1963, changes have had to be made in the preparation of 
teachers also. At any rate, this is a reasonable assumption. And with 
the large growth of enrollments, the great increase in programs offered, 
and the ?xpansion of new programs into a great many more institutions 
and different grade levels, the need for teachers presumably has mul- 
tiplied several times. These are, however, uneasy assumptions. Baseline 
rc :arch has been unable to collect much in the way of firm data to 
support them. 

Information available at the State level, on the other hand, 
suggests that changes and updating of vocational teacher education may 
h& encountering more serious problems than any other part of the program. 
Even the necessary numbers of teachers available appears to be in doubt. 
Volume I of this publication contains a discussion of the situation which 
was felt by the Baseline staff and by consultants to be quite disturbing. 
A recommendation based on those observations was made with considerable 
urgency. The problem if one does exist, is compounded by extremely poor 
data available on which to make assessments. Some States have far better 
data than others, but additional specialized research is almost certainly 
required to get enough of the picture to draw reliable conclusions. 
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The Impact of Vocational Education and Manpowe r Training 
on Target Populations: Ethnic Groups, the Disadvantaged. 
Handicapped. Unemployed and Unem ployable Adults 

In 1964 Congress passed the Economic Opportunity Act aimed 
directly at particular groups in the population whose access to employ- 
ment and prosperity seemed to be hampered by socio-economic and physical 
problems. Four years later, in the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968, the same groups were singled out again to receive special 
attention in the schools. Very considerable amounts of money have been 
spent and continue to be spent. Whether the results have been all that 
were hoped for is not clear. 

Numerous statistics and substantial number of special reports 
are available which throw some light on parts of the picture, but not 
on enough of it to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. Project Baseline 
in its two years of research has collected most of these materials, and 
is in the process of collecting more. In general, one side of the 
picture seems quite clear: The purposes and objectives of specially 
directed efforts leave little doubt of what was intended. The next 
part of the picture is somewhat obscure: Just what has been and is 
being done to carry them out? The part of the picture beyond that, the 
results being achieved, is dark, illuminated only by occasional follow- 
up studies focused on particular times and places. 

The U.S. Office of Education has been seriously concerned for 
some time about the quality of data reported from the States, and the 
States in turn have been concerned over what they are receiving from 
the schools. One State has put a six-man audit team into the field 
solely to check on the validity of reports on which State and Federal 
reimbursement funds are based. Several million dollars were recovered 
the first year, and the number of handicapped students being reported 
dropped. 

A number of States, on the other hand, have developed quite 
reliable reporting procedures and information systems, and all of the 
States appear to be making serious efforts to reach the target popula- 
tions. The end results are still unclear. Completion and especially 
follow-up data in most States cannot identify the students who belonged 
to these special groups. Gross data are meaningful but tell only 
that given numbers of students have been identified by sonieone as be- 
longing to one or another of the target populations, and have taken 
certain programs. It is essential that relationships between individuals 
and groups be adequately established and that a variety of circumstances 
such as location, sex, nature of programs offered, special assistance, 
and cost be related to the students reported. 

In the manpower training programs individual data are available, 
although not as complete and, for earlier years, not as reliable as they 
should be. But very little use has been made of these data, which are 
keypunched from trainee enrollment forms and filed away by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Project Baseline has worked extensively with the Depart- 
ment of Labor in getting summary printouts of some of these data. Addi- 
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tional work will be pursued in making computer analyses of various relation- 
ships for a special supplementary report. 



Impact of Vocational Educ .tion and Manpower Trainin/g 

on the Labor Market 

A great deal of attention has been given to the coordination of 
vocational education and manpower training with eiiq>loyment market demand. 
It is a hazardous effort. The Department of Labor has an elaborate 
classification system listitg more than 20,000 occupational titles, and 
a taxonony has been developed by the U.S. Office of Education matching 
several hundred of them with educational programs. But the two agencies 
have never been able to agree on a satisfactory grouping of the specific 
elements into clusters of the related programs. A tentative list of 
fifteen clusters is being used by the U.S. Office of Education in its 
evaluation of program results, but there are problems with the list that 
remain to be solved. 

In the meantime, Depart:ment of Labor projection methodology in 
arriving at future employment has often been controversial. It is 
capable of producing fairly (reliable results for large population areas, 
but with decreasing reliability as the areas are reduced. Small States 
are severely handicapped in using employment projections limited to 
their own borders. The results of sampling techniques used at local and 
even some State levels can b& seriously distorted by unexpected changes 
in government industrial contracts, changes in technology and markets, 
transportation policy decisicns made in Washington, the weather, and 
many other unpredictable vari^ables. In one State the largest industrial 
employer and another large ladustrial emplo* er do not participate in the 
State Employment Services* fjnqploymer*" u*', *ys, and any sample without 
them is known to be invalicf. 

Vocational education and manpower tr .ining programs are at least 
partially based on employmeat projections, natever theit validity. This 
is true of the manpower programs to a much greater extent than of the 
vocational education programs. But virtually no effort is made to know 
the results. Gross numbers of former students who are employed in the 
occupations for which they were trained are reported by States, these 
figures represent little more than a counting operation conducted 
throughout the fall and winter. They miss substantial numbers of per- 
sons entirely; they ignore teiiq>orary employment and tenq>orary unemploy- 
ment affected by a variety of economic factors; they do not take into 
account former students who, for reasons of their own, have voluntarily 
delayed their employment; and except in a few States they are incapable 
of being related to particular students with particular characteristics 
whose training took place under particular circumstances. 

In spite of these difficulties, the impact of training programs 
on the employment market must be known, and a great deal of money and 
effort are being continually put into the attempt to know. Project 
Baseline will undertake to pull this information together, and add it 
to the results of its own efforts. It will be published as another 
special supplementary report sometime during the coming year. 
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Chapter VIII 
SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUMMARY 



At first glance, this volume may seem repetitious following 
Volume I, since many of the statistics are not greatly different. This 
in itself is significant. There were no major changes in vocational 
education and manpower training from 1971 to 1972. There were numerous 
changes in detail. There were several notable changes within individual 
States, But even the national rate of growth in vocational education, 
while slowing down somewhat due to the effects of inflation and leveling 
off of total enrollments, remained substantially the same. 

Why this should have been so is not difficult to explain. There 
were no new policies at the Federal level affecting preparation of Ameri- 
can youth and adults for employment, and very little real change in Fed- 
eral support. Where changes occurred at the State level, they are 
reflected within the tables in this report and noted in the text. There 
were not many of these, probably for the same reason that no significant 
change took place at the Federal level. 

Apart from similarities in the national data, however, the 
material in Volume II differs considerably from that of the preceding 
volume. A much more detailed study of the sources of vocational and 
manpower information has been made, and this is reported in the second 
chapter. Numerous problems with the data being used, especially at the 
Federal level, have been discussed before and by this time are fairly 
common knowledge. They are identified and examined here as problems 
in definition, problems in communication, and problems in careless or 
dishonest handling of data. There are as many variations in State 
information systems as there are States, and the data reported nationally 
range from extremely good to highly questionable. As a whole they can 
hardly be considered accurate, but within the limit of definitions used, 
they are not necessarily unreliable. When all of the students in all 
vocational education programs in the United States in 1971-72 were 
added together, the number reported was 9,984,416. This represents 
literally what each of fifty different States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico chose to define as vocational education. Yet in all 
probability there actually were about ten or ten and one-half million 
students enrolled in vocational education that year undc: any definition. 

Perhaps the most notable development in vocational education and 
manpower training in 1971-72 was the Increasing r t- liability of the data 
reported. Very substantial advancfes were mide i;v the automation of State 
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vocational education Information systems, In local school record systems, 
and in the Federal manpower training Information system. There was 
more activity than in the preceding year aimed toward the automation 
of all education reporting systems, but the vocational segment was and 
still Is far out In front of the rest. The one exception to this is 
the post-secondary level, where state-wide automated information systems 
are virtually nonexistent, although some institutions may have excellent 
systems. 

Many of the tables in this volume and the analyses of student, 
financial, and other data they represent, are again — as in the first 
volume — based on Federal reports which the States send to the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

For the first time, it is now possible to compare two consecutive 
years of vocational education and manpower training, and to do this in 
considerable detail. The significant findings of the first year are 
sill evident. Vocational education continued to dominate entry-level 
job training in 1971-72. Ninety-seven percent of all persons enrolled 
in Federally reported programs in 1971-72 were vocational education 
students, up from ninety-six percent in 1970-71. 

When industrial arts and general business are included nearly 
three-fourths of all high school students in the States from which 
information could be obtained were again enrolled in some kind of 
occupatlonally related courses. Total enrollments in vocational edu- 
cation and manpower programs per 1,000 population — the actual reported 
extent of preparation for employment in the United States — was up 
only slightly, 50.17 in FY 72 compared with A7.7 in FY 71. 

Whether vocational enrollments increased in proportion to the 
increase in Federal support appeared doubtful on the surface, but when 
the inflated dollars in which that support was provided were reduced 
to constant dollars it held true. Federal expenditures increase'5 from 
FY 71 to FY 72 by nearly $70 million, roughly eighteen percent on paper 
but considerably less in buying power. Total enrollments increased 
at the same time slightly more than nine percent. During the six-year 
period from 1966 to 1972 Federal expenditures Increased by 98.3 per- 
cent in inflated dollars, but only 51.3 percent in constant dollars. 
Vocational enrollments increased 64.5 percent during the same period. 

Federal support per student Increased between FY 71 and FY 72 
from $43 to $47, but again this represented a smaller gain, only $1, 
when the effects of inflation are added in. Federal support per student 
in vocational education was still lower in 1971-72 than it had been in 
1965-66 in terms of constant dollars. 

The great contrast between Federal expenditures per student in 
vocational education and Federal allocation per trainee in manpower 
training programs became even greater in 1971-72. The previous year 
the figures were $43 in vocational education, $1,875 in MDTA programs, 
$2,173 in EOA programs. In 1971-72 they were $47 in vocational 
education, $2,029 in MDTA programs, $4,326 in EOA programs. 
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Higher percentages of minority groups continued to be represented 
in vocational education than in the population. The scope of vocational 
education continued to cover the occupations in which an overwhelming 
majority of workers are employed, and this, too, increased in 1971-72, 
And although not reported in this volume, research continued to play a 
very significant role in new program development. A special supple- 
mentary report on this activity will be issued during the next year. 
Variations among the States in the extent to which they participated 
in all of these developments, and the manner in which they did so, 
remained as great as was noted in the year before. 

The impact of vocational education on the employment market not 
only continued to be evident, but data collected this year suggest an 
even greater impact than as known before. In thirty-seven States, the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, from which data could be obtained, 
ninety-six percent of all former vocational high school students avail- 
able for work were employed. It is less important to know whether or 
not their employment was related to their training than to know that the 
employment rate of those available was this high. Almost certainly it 
was lower — perhaps substantially lower — among former high school 
students available for work who had not completed vocational education 
programs. 

This year also for the first time, at the suggestion of an 
Advisory Committee of State Directors (see Preface to Volume II), data 
have been collected relating vocational education completions to projected 
labor demand. In twenty- two States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, for which employment market demand projections were provided ^.n 
State Plans, the labor supply from vocational agriculture in 1971-72 
was thirty-six percent of the demand. It ranged from an excess of 727 
percent in Utah to a supply of only seven percent of the need in Oh^o. 
In distributive education the amount of demand supplied by vocational 
education completions was twenty percent, ranging from an excess of 
ninety-eight percent in the State of Washington to less than one per- 
cent of the demand in the District of Columbia. The supply of comple- 
tions in health occur -^t ions was twenty-four percent of the demand; in 
occupational home ecui oraics it was twenty— :hree percent; in office 
occupations fifty-three percent; in technical programs forty-one percent; 
and in trade and industrial education twenty-seven percent. 

Placement as well as completion figures related to projected 
demand are also interesting. These represent only those who were found 
to be employed after completing their progrars.l Here, allowing for 
some difference between projected demand the year before and actual 
demand in 1971-72 (not available) was the actual impact of vocational 
education on the employment market. In agriculture at all levels place- 
ments were nineteen percent; in distributive education ten percent; in 
health occupations sixteen percent; in occupational home economics nine 
percent; in office occupations twenty-five percent; in technical programs 
twenty-five percent; and in trade and industrial « ducacion thirteen 
percent • 



^Completions as used in the following paragraphs include both 
those who completed programs and early leavers with marketable skills. 
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In breaking these figures down further, the impact of secondary, 
post-secondary, and adult programs can be shown. The following per- 
centages are the extent to which vocational education students who had 
completed their programs the previous year and were employed in 1971-72 
were meeting projected demands of the employment market for skilled 
manpower. 





Secondary 
Percentage 


Post-Secondary 
Percentage 


Adult 
Percentage 


Agriculture 


16.88 


1.36 


0.58 


Distributive Ed. 


7.12 


0.96 


2.29 


Health Occupations 


2.39 


12.09 


1.26 


Occupational Home Ec. 


6.63 


1.37 


1.27 


Office Occupations 


17.97 


3.99 


2.56 


Technical Programs 


5.12 


15.99 


3.61 


Trade and Industrial 


7.60 


3.33 


2.20 



Vocational education at the high school level is continuing to 
expand, but while the number of students reached in 1971-72 was encour- 
aging the over-all program fell considerably short of providing adequately 
for those who need preparation for employment. It fell particularly 
short of providing work experience for vocational students. Fifty-six 
percent of the total vocational education enrollment was at the high 
school level, representing roughly thirty percent of the national pop- 
ulation age group 15-19 years. Only eight percent of these students 
W2re enrolled in cooperative work experience programs. Less than half — 
forty-two percent — of the high schools which offered vocational edu- 
cation in twenty States (Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin) from which data were available 
had any kind of cooperative programs at all. At the post-secondary 
level it was almost the same — fifty percent of the schools in twenty- 
two States (Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia) provided cooperative programs. 

Nor had work study programs been adopted by schools on a 
national basis to the extent of the anticipated need of financially 
disadvantaged students. Less than one percent of the high school voca- 
tional students were enrolled in work study programs. Seventeen States 
(Arizona, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, and West Virginia) reported 
that only 13.7 percent of all high schools provided work study oppor- 
tunities. At the post-secondary level, fifteen States (Arizona, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and 
Utah) reported that sixty-seven percent of the schools offered work 
study. 
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A strong suspicion can be entertained also that vocational edu- 
cation programs have not been fully developed for the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. Seven percent of the total secondary vocational programs 
wr.rs organiaed solely for disadvantaged students in twenty-seven States 
(Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North -Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming), and 3,1 percent for handicapped students in twenty-five 
States (Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). 
At the post-secondary level the figures were 7.6 percent for disadvantaged 
and 5.2 percent for handicapped. 

A comparison of vocational education students from one year to 
the next is shown below. In a typical cross-section of the entire 
United States, each 1,000 students could be split up as follows in each 
group of characteristics. 

Characteristics 1970-71 1971-72 Change 

Males 
Females 

Consumer and homemaking 
Office occupations 
Trade and industrial occupations 
All other occupations 

Disadvantaged 
Handicapped 

Secondary 
Post-secondary 
Adult 

Negroes 

American Indians 
Orientals 

Spanish-surnamed Americans 
All other ethnic groups 

California 
New York 
Texas 
Illinois 
Florida 

All other States and Territories 



A46 


445 


-1 


554 


555 


+1 


268 


257 


-11 


242 


233 


-9 


224 


236 


+12 


266 


27A 


+8 


132 


139 


+7 


19 


19 


0 


564 


563 


-1 


125 


131 


+6 


312 


307 


-5 


190 


166 


-24 


5 


8 


+3 


7 


10 


+3 


59 


61 


+2 


739 


755 


+16 


132 


122 


-10 


73 


76 


+3 


63 


62 


-1 


59 


60 


+1 


48 


51 


+3 


625 


629 


+4 
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One of the major thrusts of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
and the Amendments of 1968 was to broaden considerably the occupational 
preparation of students in the schools, both for those who previously 
received only an academic education and for vocational students. No 
previous figures are available on the actual percent of all high school 
students reported by the States as enrolled in vocational education pro- 
grams, but in 1971-72 this was forty-ont percent. With nearly half of 
the total high school population of the United States in a given year 
taking vocational education courses, there can be little doubt that the 
academic myopia of the past is being overcome. And almost certainly the 
Congressional legislation of the 1960s has had a major part in bringing 
this about. 

Within vocational education, this broadening effect of the 1963 
and 1968 legislation is shown by a declining percent of students enrolled 
in programs which at one time made up the overwhelming majority of voca- 
tional enrollments, agriculture and home economics. Agricultural enroll- 
ments had continued to Increase nationally unuil 1967. There was a sharp 
drop in 1968, then a leveling off for two years, and another sharp drop 
in 1971. Then, ror the first time in five years, there was an increase 
in vocational agriculture enrollments nationally from 819,880 in 1970-71 
to 864,429 in 1971-72. This In itself is significant, for it suggests 
that agriculture as a career may have reached the end of a five-year 
decline. 

Equally significant, however, is that as a percent of total 
vocational education, agriculture is still declining. In 1970-71, 9.0 
percent of all vocational students nationally were enrolled in agri- 
culture; in 1971-72 the figure was 8.6 percent, which represents a 
relative decline of 0.4 percentage points. The rate of decline shows 
virtually no change from the previous year. Agricultural enrollments 
as a percent of total vocational education have been dropping at least 
since 1961, and particularly since 1964. 

Home economics (consumer and homemaking) has shown a somewhat 
similar drop as a percentage of total vocational enrollments, but this 
goes back only to 1964. In 1966 there was a leveling off, with a gradual 
decline since then which continued virtually unchanged through 1971-72. 
In actual numbers, however, home economics enrollments have been increas- 
ing noticeably at least since 1961, except for a drop in one year, 1965- 
66. This also continued unchanged through 1971-72. Other vocational 
growth patterns can be observed in the tables and figures in Chapters 
III and IV. 

A more significant index of student commitment to vocational 
education than class enrollment may be membership in occupational youth 
groups. There are other factors accounting for the size of membership, 
of course, notably the existence or non-existence of local chapters of 
these organizations at individual schools. In 1971-72, three-fourths 
of all vocational agriculture students were members of their youth 
organization, FFA, in twenty-three States. Twenty-four States and 
Puerto Rico report thirty- two percent of consumer and homemaking students 
were members of their organization, FHA. In twenty-one States and 
Puerto Rico, fifty-two percent of the distributive education students 
belonged to DECA, Business and office students are not as strong in 
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their membership in FBLA, but this probably is less of a measure of 
commitment than in other occupational areas. In seventeen States and 
Puerto Rico» eleven percent were members of FBLA. Twenty-one percent 
of trade and Industrial students were members of VICA in seventeen States 
and Puerto Rico. 

In Volume I Project Baseline reported that need for a better 
classification system of vocational education programs to relate enroll- 
ment to employment market demand was essential. The U.S. Office of 
Education is working with a number of States and individuals in developing 
a cluster taxonomy which i;romises to serve that purpose. In this volume 
a preliminary list of nineteen clusters has been identified and 1971-72 
vocational enrollments are tabulated by number and percent in each 
cluster. The clusters and figures are highly significant, first as a 
new classification system which may be adopted nationally, and second 
as a more detailed look at the occupational distribution of vocational 
education enrollments than has been previously available. 



Cluster 


1 Q71 —70 

Enrollment 


Percent of 

Trtt-al Vrirflt" i nnal 

Education Enrollment 


Agriculture 


651,923 


6.48 


Marketing 


555,390 


5.52 


Health 


334,913 


3.33 


Food Service 


356,361 


3.54 


Accounting 


333,414 


3.32 


Clerical 


612,122 


6.09 


Secretarial 


1,153,582 


11.47 


Industrial Mechanics 


740,388 


7.36 


Construction 


396,745 


3.95 


Electricity-Electronics 


349,241 


3.47 


Metals 


289,712 


2.88 


Child Care 


212,739 


2.12 


Clothing 


471,719 


4.69 


Drafting 


139,622 


1.39 


Graphics 


68,836 


0.68 


Services 


524,307 


5,22 
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Forest Products 



24,230 



0.24 



Home Economics 



1,921,803 



19.12 



Miscellaneous 



429,916 



4.28 



It has not been possible for Project Baseline, either the first 
year or the second, to publish in a single volume all of the data and 
information collected, nor is this necessarily desirable. Selection 
and condensation are needed. It is now possible, however, to present 
some of the Information which did not get into the main reports as 
special supplementary reports. This will be done as time and resources 
permit, beginning early in 1974. In addition to the information already 
collected, each supplementary report will synthesize current research 
and writing from other sources. The purpose will be to focus particular 
attention on all that is known at the present time about each subject. 

The subjects will include: A national management information 
system for vocational education and manpower training; An appraisal of 
the manpower training programs established by Congress in the 1960s; 
Career education in the U.S. today — what it is, where, and the results 
so far; The impact of vocational education research at the Federal and 
State levels; Women in vocational education; The preparation of teachers 
for vocational education; The impact of vocational education and manpower 
training on target populations; And the impact of vocational education 
and manpower training on the labor market. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Just as the principal findings of the second year's research by 
Project Baseline are similar to those of the first year, the recommen- 
dations to be made by the project staff with the aid of a number of 
consultants are also very much the same. They are listed here again, 
with additional observations based on information presented in this 
report. 

1. Legal and administrative coordination of all Federally sup- 
ported manpower and vocational education programs should be established . 
The National Advisory Council for Vocational Education has gone on record 
in favor of combining all Federally supported occupational training under 
a single professional board. Other suggestions have been made to create 
a new Department of Education and Labor. A reorganization along these 
lines, consolidating both the administration and the budgeting process 
at the Federal level, would seem to have considerable merit. 



2. A higher proportion of Federal appropriations should be allo- 



cated for vocational education. Substantially larger appropriations 
continue to be made to the U.S. Department of Labor than to the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare for essentially the same pur- 
pose with great disparity in the results. In FY 1972 vocational educa- 
tion spent $464,487,460 in Federal funds to help prepare 9,984,416 pfx- 
sons for eiqployment; manpower programs were allocated $1,016,370,000 in 
Federal funds to prepare a reported 346,066 persons for employment. 
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3. Post-secondary and adult programs should receive first pri- 
ority in an Increase of Federal expenditures for vocational education . 
This is still true if vocational education appropriations at the Federal 
level are substantially increased, because with additional support the 
schools are capable of providing more employment preparation for these 
groups. Without additional funds, however, and even with relatively 
sm.%11 increases in Federal support, the schools cannot expand to serve 
more students* 

The growth of adult vocational education in 1971-72 was only 
slightly greater than the general population growth. Yet it is the adult 
population which is most immediately in need of upgrade training and re- 
training in our rapidly changing technological society. A new thrust 
should be directed at national expansion of adult vocational education 
to extend training opportunities for all adults in all communities in 
all States. 

4. Vocational education at the secondary level should continue 
to place increasing emphasis on clusters of occupationally related pro- 
grams . The cluster approach to training seems to have merit, especially 
at the secondary level, and provides an excellent classification system 
for relating the product of training to employment demand at all levels. 
Nineteen clusters are identified in this report, using a defensible ra- 
tionale of grouping jobs according to common competencies. Further 
rigorous research should be conducted to determine the validity of this 
nineteen-cluster taxonomy and its national adoption by vocational edu- 
cation and manpower training. 

5. Congress and the State Legislatures should provide some kind 
of special funding for a follow-up system in all institutions where 
Federal and State funds are used to prepare persons for employment . 
Questions can be raised about the wisdom of appropriating nearly $1.5 
billion each year for job training at the Federal level without more 
evidence than is now available that satisfactory results are being 
obtained. 

A variety of placement and follow-up systems are to be found in 
vocational education. Most of the actual work is carried on by local 
schools. State follow-up systems are often superimposed on the local 
systems, and placement is left almost entirely to the local schools. 
This is an area of critical importance in which State coordination and 
support should probably be increased along with Federal support. 

6. The recommendations made last year that Congress and the U.S. 
Office of Education begin consideration immediately of a new national 
education information system are being acted upon . Not only the considera- 
tion but initial development is under way through efforts in both Congress 
and the U.S. Office of Education, as well as in most States and a large 
number of local school districts. 

7. One additional recommendation is being made this year, which 
touches on several of those above. 
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The use of Federal reporting forms in vocational education^ 
with their problems in definitions and coiamunlcations > should ba discon- 
tinued > and the forms replaced by a national uniform reporting and 
accounting system ^ If this recommendation were adopted by the Federal 
Government, its effect would go considerably beyond the most immediate 
result of providing more reliable Information for decisions-making at 
every level* Such a system would, of course, require standardized 
definitions in reporting detail, but these would be specific data 
elements rather than suimnary data and therefore easier to define. 
Such a system would also require automation, but virtually all large 
school districts are using computer equipment now and a growing number 
of States have developed automation at that level. It is unrealistic 
for the Federal Government not to be equally competent in its own 
reporting and accounting systems* 

The same uniform reporting and accounting system for vocational 
education should be used by the Manpower Administration for its training 
programs, and the data from each should be compatible for State and 
national tabulation and analyses. This does not mean that RAS, the 
Manpower Administration's new automated information system, cannot be 
used or would have to be greatly altered* It would have to advance 
to the use of Individual enrollee files, but this is anticipated in 
any case* The national vocational automated information system should 
be developed so that compatibility between these two systems could be 
built in* 

A national uniform reporting and accounting system need not and 
should not be a further encroachment of the Federal Government upon 
State and local responsibilities. Rather, it should represent a strength- 
ening of State and local control over their education and training pro- 
grams* The system suggested here Is one of national uniformity but State 
and local development* The means of control can be clearly established 
at these levels, with the Federal Government as initiator and coordin-^ 
ator. 

Current reporting practices in vocational education and the man- 
power programs are too often either an assurance that there has been 
compliance with the law or an effort to justify funds used and focus 
favorable attention on the programs* They can serve a more useful 
purpose as management information systems* If a national uniform re- 
porting and accounting system is developed, such a system and each of 
its components should be designed primarily as information systems to 
assist those who are responsible for the operation of educational and 
training programs. 

In any case, the responsible use of public funds would seem to 
mandate such a system* Without it, control of educational programs is 
almost Inevitably given up by those who should have responsibility and 
exercised instead by government personnel alone* 
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Additional recoimnendatlons based on research reported In this 
volume are: 

8* New realistic definitions of **disadvantaged^^ and ^^handl*- 
capped'^ should be developed which can be applied logically to educational 
and employment training requirements t and used uniformly by all local 
and State educational agencies # These terms have created problems not 
only in reporting but probably in student guidance and program manage- 
ment as well. They have been defined* but controversy exists in the 
use of "disadvantaged** especially • 

9, Congress and the U.S. Office of Education should either rede- 
fine the terms "post-secondary** and **adult** so that accurate and uniform 
data can be reported by the States^ or new terminology more appropriate 
for the enrollment of persons beyond the secondary level should be adopted # 
These terms appear to be used interchangeably by some States » resulting 
in confusion in the way vocational education enrollments and expenditures 
are reported beyond the secondary level # 

10* National level research should be tmdertaken to uncover the 
variables in educational management and in the general environment which 
contribute to each State* s performance ^ Throughout this report, wide 
variations are evident in the performance of individual States in all 
areas of activity* Such variations have long been known, yet their 
reasons remain largely unexplored* This recommendation is not to make 
evaluations or comparisons on the basis of superior or inferior per- 
formance. It is to learn the reasons for differences, to gain infor- 
mation which may be helpful to the States as well as to Congress and the 
U«S# Office of Education* 

Such national research in the causal factors of vocational edu- 
cation differences among the States need not be costly. The current 
resources of Project Baseline could be used for that purpose* 
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Appendix A 



FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 
Federal Agencies 



U«S. Department of Health. Education and Welfare 
Office of Education 

Sidney Mar land, former Assistant Secretary for Education 
John R. Ottlna, Assistant Secretary for Education (Acting) 
Robert Uorthington, former Associate Commissioner, Division 

of Occupational and Adult Education 
Michael Russo, Acting Director, Division of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
Harold Duls, Program Specialist, Program Supports Branch, 

Division of Vocational-Technical Education, Division of 

Occupational and Adult Education 
Sidney High, Chief, Branch of Programs, Development and 

Operations, Division of Occupational and Adult Education 
Robert Calvert, Jr., Chief, Branch of Adult Vocational 

Education Surveys, National Center for Education Statistics 
Howard Hjelm, Special Assistant, Associate Commissioner for 

Division of Occupational and Adult Education 
William S. Pierce, Deputy Commissioner for Occupational and 

Adult Education 
Glenn Boerrlgter, Director, Vocational Education Research 
Leroy Comelsen, Director of Program Analysis Unit, Division 

of Occupational and Adult Education 
David Phillip, Chief, Special Project Branch, Bureau of 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Katharine Wallman, Chief, Federal-State Coordination Staff, 

Division of Inter-Govemmental Statistics, National Center 

for Educational Statistics 
W. Dale Chlsmore, Specialist, Educational Record and Reports 
Elizabeth Simpson, Director, Curriculum Center for Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education, Division of Occupational and 

Adult Education 
Howard Matthews, Director, Division of Manpower Development 

and Training, Division of Occupational and Adult Education 
Bates Johnson, Program Specialist, Division of Manpower 

Development and Training, Division of Occupational and 

Adult Education 
Ronald Tarllan, Program Specialist, Division of Manpower 

Development and Training, Division of Occupational and 

Adult Education 
Edward 0*Neal, Division of Automated Data Processing 
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Evelyn R. Kay, Manpower Economist, Branch of Adult Voca- 
tional Education Surveys, National Center for Educa- 
tional Surveys 

George 0. Coates, Contracting Officer, Division of Contracts 
and Grants 

Charles T. Roberts, Information Specialist, National Center 

for Educational Statistics 
Otto Legg 



U.S. Department of Labor 

Office of Manpower Administration 

Robert S. Yerger, Analyst, Office of Financial Management 

Information Systems, Division of Report Analysis 
Alfred Zuck, Associate Director, Manpower Financial Infor- 
mation Systems 

Richard E. Damps ey. Coordinator, Tonorrow*s Manpower Needs 
Studies, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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State Agencies 



Alabama 

State Department of Education 

Leroy Brown » Superintendent 

Dr« U»M« Klmbrough» Director t Administration & Finance 

Department of Vocational Education 
T.L* Faulkner » State Director 
Dr. Ann Stalllngs» Research Associate 
W.R. John8on» Manager» Data Processing 
David Sawyer t Coordinator » Research & Development 
James N. Northcutt» Acting Supervisor, MDT 
Dr. John Delaney, Director, Appalachian Project 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr. Richard A. Baker, Executive Director, State Advisory 
Council 

Blllle Tehle, Secretary, Cosmetology 

E.C. Stephens 

Betty Tomlln, Nursing 

Alaska 

State Department of Education 

Marshall L. Llnd, Commissioner 

Warren Endlcott, Director, Data Processing 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Louis D. Rldle, State Director 

Jim Blema, Assistant State Director 

Ernest B. Polly, Coordinator of Planning & Research 

David Elde, Data Processing 

Gerald Hiley, MDTA Supervisor 

Dr. Clarke Damon, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Vert ell Jackson, Super\7lsor, Business Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

Michael R. Freeman, Chairman, State Advisory Council 

Arizona 

State Department of Education 

Veldon P. Shof stall. Superintendent 

William Raymond, Director, Planning & Evaluation 

Department of Vocational Education 

Eugene Dorr, Associate Superintendent 

Dr. Sidney Borcher, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Paul Bennewlt2, Supervisor, Career Education 
Dr. Nelson Gushing, Specialist, Industrial Arts 
Carlos Moore, Supervisor, Agricultural Education 
Joseph Baird, Director, Personal & Public Services 
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Other Persons Contacted 

F.R. Vihel, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 
Harold Shoberg, Executive Secretary, State Board for 

Private Schools 
Fletcher W. Shrygley, Finance Officer 

Arkansas. 

State Department of Education 
A.W. Ford, Director 

Frank Cannady, Supervisor, Research & States 

Department of Vocational Education 

Marion Adams, Associate Director 

Grady Knight, Coordinator, Program Planning, Evaluation, 

Research, and Exemplary 
Dr. Jack Nichols, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Curtiss Howell, Supervisor, MDT 
James Shepard 
Paul Cunningham 
James Miller 
Raymond Fawcell 
Darrell Way 

Robert Crawley, Agricultural Education 
Mura Mosier, Distributive Education 
Lloyd Greenwell, Health Occupations 
Dr. Amanda Copeland, Office Occupations 

Other Persons Contacted 

Lanny Hassell, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Boyd Finch, Supervisor, Vocational Standards for Private 
Schools 

California 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Wilson Riles, Superintendent 

Dr. Melvin Gipe, Adm. Research 

Irene Delisle, Coordinator, Data Processing 

Department of Vocational Education 

S.L. Barrett, Acting State Director 

Dr. Roland M, Boldt, Chief, Program Services Unit 

Dr. James H. Crandall, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Russell Tibbetts, Supervisor, MDT 

Robert Woodvrard, Consultant, Industrial Arts 

M. Claire 0*Brien, Consultant, Business Education 

Paul Peters, Supervisor, Career Education 

William Anderson, Specialist, Technical Education 

Lee Baldwin, Program. Director 

Herbert Summers, Chief, Bureau of School Approval 

Other Persons Contacted 

Thomas M. Bogetich, Executive Director, State Advisory 

Council 
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Colorado 

State Department of Education 

Donald D* Woodlngton> Superintendent 

Charles M* Sisson> Director* Management Information 

Robert Little* Consultant* Management Information 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Marvin G* Linson* State Director 

Dr* Richard Edsall* Supervisor* Planning & Evaluation 

Dr« Robert F* Barnes* Director* Research Coordinating Unit 

Dr. William Rice* Supervisor* MDT 

Lee Cavnar^ Consultant* Career Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

Irwin A* MacKay* Executive Director* State Advisory Council 
Robert L* Perry* Supervisor* Community College Board 

Connecticut 

State Department of Education 

William J* Sanders* Commissioner 

Dr. Alfred L. Villa» Chief* Bureau of Ed* Management & 
Finance 

Franklyn Learned » Division of Instructional Services 

Department of Vocational Education 

Joseph F* Murphy* Associate Commissioner 

Dr. Herbert Righthand* Assistant Director 

Richard C* Wilson* Co-Director* Research Coordinating Unit 

Dr. Evan T* Confrey* Computer Services 

Joseph A* Fitzgerald* Consultant* MDT 

Dr. Wesley Ketcham* Consultant* Industrial Arts 

Saul H* Dulbert* Program Development & Vocational Guidance 

Michael Errede 

John Valk 

Other Persons Contacted 

Wallace Fletcher* Executive Officer » State Advisory Council 
Gordon Partridge* Director* Data Processing 

Delaware 

State Department of Education 

Kenneth C* Madden* Superintendent 
Dr. Randall Broyles^ Assistant Superintendent 
Dr. Wilmer Wise» Director of Planning* Research* & 
Evaluation 

William J* Rementer* Superintendent > Federal Funds* Adminis- 
trative Services 

Dr. Robert Boozer* Superintendent > Federal Research & 
Systems Analyst 

Department of Vocational Education 

Conrad C* Shuman* State Director 

Dr. Burton Braverman* Supervisor* Curriculum Research 
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Robert Rathfon, Supervisor, MDT 

Frank Arbaugh, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Dennis L. Loftus, Supervisor, Business Education 

William Wannenbauer, Supervisor, Agricultural Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

George B. McGorman, Executive Director, State Advisory 

Council 

District of Columbia 

State Department of Education 

Byron W. Hansford, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Oificers 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Paul Cawein, Assistant Superintendent 
Patricia Miner, Director, Research 

Junius McCain, Department of Automated Information Systems 

William Jefferson, Supervisor, MDT 

Sal Silverman, Consultant, Industrial Arts 

Edward Tangman, Consultant, Industrial Arts 

Lucille Polk, Supervisor, Office Education 

Bessie Etheridge, Supervisor, Career Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

Carolyn Parker, Executive Officer, State Advisory Council 

Florida 

State Department of Education 

Floyd T. Christian, Commissioner 

John McClellan, Director of Knott Data Center 

R.R. Leaverton, Operations Manager 

Department of Vocational Education 
Joe D. Mills, State Director 
A. Leroy Maloy, Information Specialist 
Walter Wray, Data Reportine Off^cer 
Hiram Green, Jr., Vocational Survey Specialist 
Dr. Kenneth M. Eaddy, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Dr. Charles Crumpton, Supervisor, MDT 
Dr. Ralph Steebe, Consultant, Industrial Arts 
Harry W. Walston, Associate Consultant, Industrial Arts 
Charles Head, Superviosr, General Business 
Dt-. Leon A. Sims, Chief, Bureau of Program Planning 

Other Persons Contacted 

William Bruce Howell, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
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Georgia 

State Department of Education 

Jack P. Nix^ Superintendent 
Bert Adams, Assistant State Superintendent 
David Larlsey, Director, Division of Management Information 
Services 

Dr. Clyde Pearce, Standards Coordinator, School Administrative 

Services 
Weyman Culp, Management Analyst 
Gene Wallace, Coordinator, Statistical Services 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Russell S. Clark, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Dr. Paul C. Scott, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
L.E. Nichols, Supervisor, MDT 

Dr. Eugene Bottoms, Director, Division of Programs & Staff 
Development 

Don Hogan, Coordinator, Planning & Development 

Floy Baker, Supervisor, Reports & Statistical Analysis 

Nick Levy, Accountant 

George Mulling, Director, Division of Planning & Development 

Other Persons Contacted 

Don Carglll, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 

Hawaii 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Shlro Amioka, Superintendent 

Dr. Richard Nlshioka, Director, Information Systems Branch 
Dan Arita, Director, EDP Division V 
Dr. Richard Arakaki, Institutional Analyst 
Albert J. Felrer, Administrator, Accreditation & Licensing 
Section 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Samson S. Shlgetomi, State Director 
Sybil Kyi, Coordinator, Research Coordinating Unit 
Michelle Lester, Information Systems Specialise 
Klyoto Horiuchol, Supervisor, MDT 
Frank Kanzaki, Program Specialist, Industrial Arts 
Florence Sakai, Program Specialist, Business Education 
Wah Jim Lee, Administrator, Student Affairs 
Emiko Kudo, Administrator, Practical Arts & Vocational Edu- 
cation 

Tad T. Nakamo, Systems Analyst 

Other Persons Contacted 

George Ikeda, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 

Idaho 

State Department of Education 

D.L. Engelking, Superintendent 
Allen Jeffries, Statistical Services 
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Department of Vocational Education 
Roy D« Irons, State Director 
William Swenson, Assistant State Director 
Charles Llehe, Supervisor, MDT 
Lee D. Carter, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Elmer Blttleston, Supervisor, Business Occupations 
Janet Latham, Supervisor, Career Education 
Tony Mauclong, Supervisor, Distributive Education & Coop 
Anlte Groesbeck, Accountant 

Qther Persons Contacted 

Vernon Exner, Executive Officer, State Advisory Council 

Illinois 

State Department of Education 

Michael J. Bakalis, Superintendent 
Fred Bradshaw, Fiscal Manager 

Kenneth Smlt, Assistant Superintendent, Data Services 
Department 

Thomas E. Richardson, Director, Private Business & Vocational 
Schools 

Dean Barringer, Department of Registration & Education 
Tim Boyle, Management Information Division, State Department 
Finance 

Department of Vocational Education 
Sherwood Dees, State Director 
Glenn T. Byram, Assistant State Director 
Eugene Hagerman, Coordinator of Fiscal & Statistical Data 
George Salmon, Data Analyst 

Dr. Ronald D. McCage, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Delmar E. Slagell, Coordinator, HOT 

Robert M^tzger, Consultant, Industrial Orlenated Programs 
Gerry Gaedtka, Consultant, Business, Marketing, Management 
James Galloway, Coordinator, Program Approval and Evaluation 
Lynn Trout, Consultant, Vocational Guidance 

Other Persons Contacted 

Wllliaia Nagel, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
John Tentlle, Co-Chalrman, Data Information Systems Com- 
mission of State Legislature 



Indiana 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Harold Negley, Superintendent 
Jack Cunningham, Research Division 



Department u£ Vocational Education 
Don K. Gentry, State Director 

Orvllle Scrlbner, Senior Systems Analyst & Data Control 
Carol Ann Hodgson, Coordinator, Research & Exemplary 

Programs 
Noel Brown, Supervisor, MDT 

O Robert Thomas, Consultant, Industrial Arts 
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John Lee, Chief Consultant, Business & Office Education 
Jerry Reiser, Coordinator, Career Exploration & Guidance 
Carolyn Kokenge, Consultant, Disadvantaged, Handicapped, 

& Special Needs 
William Moy, State Plan Development & Fiscal Accountability 

Other Persons 

Donald H. Vornholt, Executive Officer, State Advisory Council 
Joseph Clark, Commissioner, Industrial Private School Accre- 
diting Commission 

lova 

State Department of Education 

Robert Benton, Superintendent 

Jim Mitchell, As;c»ociate Superintendent 

Department of Vocational EducAtion 
W.O. Schuermann, State Director 
James Athen, Assistant State Director 
Dean Crocker, Data Processing 

Kenneth Wold, Chief, Planning & Support Services 
Myril Harrison, Chief, MDT 

Bill F.dgar, Consultant, Industrial Arts & General Business 
Don Wederquist 
Ray Moreley 
Bill Walter 

Other Persons Contacted 

Harlan E* Giese, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 
Ralph Van Dusseldorp, Professor, University of Iowa 

Kansa s 

State Department of Education 

C. Taylor Whittier, Commissioner 
Dale Dennis 

Department of Vocational Education 

John E* Snyder, Assistant Commissioner 

Barbara Larson, Secretary-Clerk to the Division of Voc-Tech. 
Ralph Blllle, Processing Manager for Voc-Ed. Data & State 

Department Data 
Wilbur Ravson, Director, Exemplary & Special Needs Programs, 

& Career Education 
Richard P. Russell, Supervisor, Ml 
R«B» Daniels, Director, Industrial Arts Education 
Don Strait, Supervisor, General Business 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr. Frank Jacobs, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Kentucky 

State Department of Education 

Lyman V, Ginger, Superintendent 

George Rush, Director, Computer Services 
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Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Carl F. Lamar, Assistant Superintendent 

Dr. Janle Jones, Director, Occupational Information Unit 

Ron Elliott, Systems Analyst 

Dr. Robert Schneider, Director, Resources Development Unit 
Lyle Nelklrk, Director, MDT 

Douglas McKinley, Director, Practical Arts Education Unit 

John Horton, Supervisor, General Business 

Lou Perry, Coordinator, Career Education Programs 

Edgar Hume, Director, Fiscal Control 

Lyn Wood, Coordinator, Dissemination 

Don Utley, Commissioner, Services Division 

Robert Brandon, Coordinator, Education Resources Information 

Other Persons Contacted 

Billy Howard, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
David Stuart, Coordinator, Proprietary Vocational Programs 
Virgil Young, Executive Director, State Board of Business 
Schools 

Carroll Roberts, Administrator, Hairdressers & Cosmetology 
Board 

Ivan Payne, Administrator, Board of Barberlng 
Mary K. Duvall, Director, Board of Embalraers & Funderal 
Directors 

Louisiana 

State Department of Education 

Louis A. Mlchot, Superintendent 
Ruth Letten, Acting Director, Information Office 
Dr. James Oliver, Assistant Superintendent, Management 
Research & Finance 

Department of Vocational Education 
Klrby Awagaln, State Director 

Miss M.L. Herbert, Supervisor, Vocational Education 
Dr. Gertrude Enloe, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Col. Sylvian Chaze, Director, MDT 
John Murphy, Specialist, Industrial Arts Education 
Hulan Miley, Specialist, Business Education 
Dr. Daniel Kratochvll, Director, State Career Education 
Model 

Louis Bartus, Acting Assistant Director 
Marie Memo 

John O'Dowd, Jr., Host Supervisor for Comm. Ed. 

Other Persons Contacted 

Rex Fearce, Louisiana Independent School Association 
Charles Corell, Executive Secretary, Proprietary School 
Commission 

State Department of Education 

Carrol R. McGary, Commissioner 
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Maine 
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Asa Gordon, Associate Conuniss loner 

Larry Pineo, Directs Division of Management Information 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Elwood A* Padham, Associate Commissioner 

Whitney Newcomb, Director » Division of Program Operations 

Dale Elliot » Systems Analyst 

Charles Ryan, Director, Research Coordinating Unit, & 

Career Education 
John Costello, Director, MDT 

Carl Butler, Director, Division of Program Services 

Dr. Donald Poulin, Consultant » Program Services 

Ralph Bickford, Consultant, General Business 

Marian Moody, Consultant, Wage Earning Programs for Women 

David McCullough, Director of Vocational Adult Education 

Betty Barker, A/C Clerk 

Other Persons Contacted 

Paul Hazelton, Chairman, State Advisory Council 

Donald Marchildon» Coordinator, Veterans Program 

Etta Hall, Executive Secretary, State Board of Hairdressers 

C* Edward Murch, Secretariat, State Board of Barbers 

Marian Klappmeier, Executive Director, State Board of Nursing 

Maryland 

State Department of Education 

James A* Sensenbaugh, State Superintendent 
Christine Hogan, Assistant Director 

Dr. Melvin Garner, Assistant State Director, Vocational- 
Technical Education 

Department of Vocational Education 
James L* Reid» State Director 
Hasal Dlggs, Specialist, Reporting & Budgeting 
Marlnus Klp> Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Elwood Adams u Supervisor, MDT 
Mr* Meyers, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Thomas Miller, Supervisor, Business Education 
Nell Carey, Specialist, Vocational Guidance 
Bill Debolt, Specialist, State Plan Development Program 
Nancy Plnson, Specialist, Pre-Vocational Education 
Leo Lc22er, Specialist, Evaluation of Vocational Education 
Research Coordinating Unit 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr. Max E* Jobe, Director » State Advisory Council 
William Clark, Manager^ Data Processing 

Dr. H* David Reese, Assistant Director, Certification & Accre- 
ditation 

Carroll L* Speck, Coordinator, Nonpublic Business, Trade & 

Technical Schools 
Simon V* Avara, President, Board of Barberlng Examiners 
Eunice Alper, Director, Board of Cosmetology 
Dr. Gerson Freedman» Secretary, Board of Dental Examiners 
Clyde Austen, Senior Systems Analyst, Charles County Community 
College 

T. W. Sexton, Director, Data Processing Center, Charles County 
Comnunity College 
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State Department of Education 

Dr. Gregory Anrig, Commissioner 

Dr. Frank Baker, Associate Commissioner, Division of Research, 
Planning & Evaluation 

Department of Vocational Education 

Charles Buzzel, Association Commissioner 

Dr. Ronald J. Saris, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Anthony V. Cipriano, Director, Bureau of Post-Secondary 

Occupational Education 
Gerard Antonellis, Senior Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Paul Carbone, Senior Supervisor, Office of Occupational 

Program Services 
Dr. Clifford Easton 

Dr. John P. Manning, Assistant Director 

Ghernot L. Knox, Director, Secondary Occupational-Technical 

Education 
Arthur Eldasher 

Joseph Kerr, Computer Programer 

Dr. Eugene Curran, Acting Chief, Bureau of Special Needs 
Dr. James F. Baker 

Other Persons Contacted 

Raymond Parrot, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Dorothea McCarren, Head Clerk, Board of Registration of 
Barbers 

Anthony Bellio, Secretary to the Board of Registration of 
Barbers 

Irene E. Bode, Chairman, Board of Registration of Hairdressers 
Mary Baroli, Executive Secretary, Board of Registration of 
Nursing 

Michigan 

State Department of Education 

John W. Porter, Superintendent 

Ki Suck Chung, Research Consultant, Research Data Programs 
Jack Banning 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Jack Michie, State Director of Vocational Education & 

Career Development Services 
James Bebermeyer 
Dick Shupe 

Stanley Rumbaugh, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Kenneth Walsh, Supervisor, MDT 

Bill Weisgerber, Supervisor, Career Education 

Karl Stearns, Coordinator, Personnel Development Exemplary 

& Research 
Charles Langdon 

Leonard Bronder, Department of Commerce 
Philip Bailey 
Bud Volkner 
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John Dorenzer 
Duane Dolblish 
Bob Amundsen 
Earl Miller 
Donna Smith 
Arnold Loomls 

David Bland, Coordinator » Community College Affairs 

Other Persons Contacted 

Arthur Shack, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Clare Richards, Supervisor » Adult Vocational Education 
Jean Webster, Board of Nursing 
Frances Corey, Board of Cosmetology 
Lyle G. Johnson, Board of Barberlng 

Dr. Loyal Joos, Director of Systematic Studies, Oakland Schools 

Minnesota 

State Department of Education 

Howard B* Casmey, Commissioner 

Dick Locke, Director, Educational Information System 
S. Walter Harvey, Director, Research 

Department of Vocational Education 

Robert Van Tries, Assistant Commissioner 

Melvin Johnson, Director, Program Planning & Development 

Dr. Howard F« Nelson, Co-Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Dr. Jerome Moss, Jr., Co-Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Arthur E* Vadnals, Supervisor, MDT 

Dorris Swooney, Supervisor, Business & Office Education 
Leonard Kodet, Supervisor, Career Education 
Hall Birkland 

Bill Stork, Senior Consultant, Program Planning & Development 

Other Persons Contacted 

Jerry Enri^Ut, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Charles Shubat, Director, Program Evaluation Sections 
Kenneth Hataupa, Supervisor, Private Vocational Schools 
Larry McCabla, Commissioner, Aeronautics Department 
Miss Collate, Executive Secretary, Board of Nursing 
Oscal Mbhn, Secretary, Board of Barber Eicamluers 

Mississippi 

State Department of Education 

Garvin H* Johnston, Supervisor 

Robert W* Lyles, Supervisor, Data Processing 

Department of Vocational Education 
Troy V* Majure, State Director 

Dr* James Wall, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Travis Cliett, Supervisor, MDT 

A.G* Shepherd, Assistant Director, Program Planning & Evalua- 
tion 

Jack Elliott, Director, Communications 
L.L. Lewis, Deputy State Director 
Mr* LaFoltette 
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Bill Messer 
Elvin White 
Mr* Taylor 

Ruby Thompson^ Supervisor, School Finance & Statistics 
William Moody 

A.E. Crawford 9 Supervisor of Reimbursements 
J.H. McHinn 

William Coston, Coordinator, Program Services 

Other Persons Contacted 

Benny Curtis, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Milton Baxter, Director, Ed. & Training 
Fannie Bell Young, Executive Secretary, State Board of 
Cosmetology 

Dr. Walter C. Simpson, Executive Secretary, State Board of 
Optometry 

Thomas Z. Gipson, Executive Secretary, State Board of 
Pharmacy 

J.T. Gilbert, State Board of Physical Therapy 
Dewey L. Weems, Board of Polygraph Examiners 
Archie Steele, State Board of Contractors 

Dr. John A. Randall, Secretary, Board of Veterinary Medicine 
Ben Stewart, Secretary, Board of Registration for Sanitariums 
Hollis W. Knight, State Board of Embalming 
Bryan T. Hogan, Secretary, Board of Barber Examiners 
Kathleen Thorton, Executive Secretary, State Board of 
Architecture 

Evan Gallagher, Secretary, State Board of Public Accounting 

Missouri 

State Department of Education 

Arthur L. Mallory, Commissioner 
Bertha McClaskey, Supervisor, Statistics 
W» Eugene Dabbs, Director, Data Processing 
Elvin Long 

Department of Vocational Education 

Beauford W. Robinson, Assistant Commissioner 

Charles Henry, Director, Vocational Finance 

Glenn White, Director, Research Coordinating Unit & MOTIS 

Allan Kelsay, Assistant Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Robert Asel, Supervisor, MDT 

Bernard Brightwell, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Charles Keiman, Director, Business & Office Education 
Richard Mease, Director, Career Education 
Miles Beachboard 

Other Persons Contacted 

Gordon R. Kutscher, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 

Montana 

State Department of Education 

Dolores Colburg, Superintendent 
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Art Fom, Director, Data Processing 

Barbara Duffy, Secretary to State Superintendent 

Department of Vocational Education 

Benjamin A* Uli&er, State Director 

Russell McDonald, Supervisor, Vocational Information 
Warren Childers, Senior Programmer 

Dr. Robert Lehman, Director, Research, Planning, Development 

& Evaluation 
Tom Ryan, Supervisor, MDT 
Mike Bullock, Assistant State Director 
Alan Anderson, Supervisor, Disadvantaged & Handicapped 
Jim Bowman, Supervisor, Cooperative Education 
Dol Gtisten, Supervisor, Vocational Guidance & Career Educa- 
tion Coordinator 

Other Persons Contacted 

William A* Ball, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Nebraska 

State Department of Education 

Cecil E. Stanley, Commissioner 

Wilbur Schindler, Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

Ernest Kovaley, Assistant Commissioner, Administrative Services 

Stanley Matzke, Director, Economic Planning & Development 

Beverly Demarest 

Department of Vocational Education 

Glen H* Strain, Assistant Commissioner 

Roy Equall, Deputy Assistant Commissioner 

Elton Mendenhall, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Jack Steven, Coordinator, MDT 

Lloyd Mather, Consultant, Trade & Industrial Education 

Ann Masters, Administrator, Business & Office Education 

Byron Vanier, Director, Special Programs 

Mel Olsen 

Larry King 

Steve Equall 

Leslie Tickle 

Other Persons Contacted 

Chalmers Cromer, Executive Officer, State Advisory Council 
Ike B, Udofia, Administrative Director of Private Vocational 

Schools 
Bobbl Dunekache 

Nevada 

State Department of Education 

Kenneth Hansen, Superintendent 

Lincoln Liston, Associate Superintendent 

Dr. Kay Palmer, Director, Educational Management Systems 

Department of Vocational Education 

R* Courtney Riley, State Director 

John Griffin, Supervisor, Special Voc-Tech. Programs 
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Dr. Len L. Trout » Acting Director » Research Coordinating Unit 

Jake Huber, Coordinator, Research Coordinating Unit 

Douglas Stoker, Supervisor, MDT 

Jack Boday, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Bill Trabert, Supervisor, Career Education 

John Schultz 

Mr, Marlln Anderson, Private School Information 

Other Persons Contacted 

John V, Krug, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Hampshire 

^ State Department of Education 

Newell J, Paira, Commissioner 

Robert Fay, Consultant, Educational Information 

Paul Flllion, Chief, State Information System 

Harold Carter, Director, Operations, State Information System 

Department of Vocational Educ£;tion 

Neal D. Andrew, Jr., Chief, Voc--Technical Education 
Gloria Cooper, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Carroll E. Sanderson, Director, MDT 
Keith McCall, Supervisor, MDT 
Richard Montelth, Supervisor, MDT 

Floyd Bailey, Educational Consultant, Industrial Arts 

Donald Peterson, Educational Consultant, Office Occupations 

Neal Wlggin, Educational Consultant, Career Ed 

Charles Green, Chief, Post-Secondary Education 

Arthur Cram, Consultant, Adult Education 

John Bean. Consultant, Disadvantaged & Handicapped 

Dr. George M, Strout, Director, Post-Secondary Program 

Facilities & Development 
William Roland, Senior Consultant, Distributive Education 

& Cooperative Education 
Robert Stocking, Consultant, Exemplary Programs 

Other Persons Contacted 

Andrew J, Moynlhan, Executive Director, State Advisory 
Council 

Arthur M, Feldman, Director, Veteran Education Services 
Marguerite Hastings, Executive Secretary, Board of Nursing 

Education & Nurse Registration 
Dorothy Taylor, Executive Secretary, Board of Registration 

of Hairdressers & Barbers 

New Jersey 

State Department of Education 

Carl L* Marburger, Commissioner 

Dr. M. Jack Krupnlck, Director, Branch of Statistics, Office 
of Management Information 

Department of Vocational Education 

Stephen Pollaclk, State Director 

Po Yen Koo, Director, Vocational Data Collectlcr 
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Dr. Harold R. Seltzert Directory Bureau of Occupational 

Research & Development 
Arthur Venzel* Supervisory MDT 
Richard Callan» Industrial Arts 
Dr, Ellle Thomas t Business Education 
Patrick Daughertyt Career Education 
John R. Wyle 

Tom McMaulty^ Supervisor t Cooperative Education 
William Wenzel 

Other Persons Contacted 

Randolph J, Girandolay Administrative Secretary, State 
Advisory Council 

Nev Mexico 

State Department of Education 

Leonard J. Delayo, Superintendent 

Henry Borgrink, State Educational Information 

Department of Vocational Education 

James B, West, Acting State Director 
Wade Frederickson, Assistant Director 
Jerry Miller » Supervisor » Program Development 
Robert Esqulbel^ Manager ^ Data Processing 
Robert Labboday Assistant Directory Research Coordinating 
Unit 

Prank Romero, MDT 
Milton Baca, Industrial Arts 
Robert Gordon, Business Education 
Dr. Jean Page, Career Education 

Don Mllllgan, Assistant State Director, Ancillary Services 

Other Persons Contacted 

Peter A. Elssle, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

New York 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Robert Seckendorf, State Director 
Florence Sutler 

North Carolina 

State Department of Education 

A. Craig Phillips » Superintendent 

Alan Hill, Director, Management Informations Systems, 

Controller's Office 
Samuel Byrd, Accountant, Community Colleges & Vocational 

Education Accounting 
GilimDre Johnson, Coordinator, Veterans Education & Post*- 

Secondary Non**Public Schools 
Julian Wingfield, Director, Management Information, Community 

Colleges 

Kay Bullock, Publications Edicor 

Calvin Criner, Coordinator, Non-Public Secondary Institutions 
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Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Charles J* Lav» Jr*, State Director » Occupational 
Education 

Dr# Charles H. Rogers, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Robert Smith, Supervisor, MDT 
Lynn Barrier, Consultant, Industrial Arts 
Catherine Brovm, Assistant Consultant, Business & Office 
Education 

George Kahdy, Deputy Assistant State Superintendent, Program 
Services 

A.G, Bullard, Assistatn Director, Planning & Development 
Joan Smith, Consultant, Program Operations 

Clifton Belcher, Associate State Director, Program Operations 
Daniel Hardee, Consultant, Special Projects 
Vaden Hairr, Assistant Director, Program Services 
William Kurdys, Analyst, Division of Manpower Information 
Systems 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr. Joseph Clary, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

North Dakota 

State Department of Education 

M.F, Peterson, Superintendent 

Less Engstrom, Coordinator, Information Systems 

Department of Education 

Carroll E. Burchinal, State Director 

Larry Selland, Assistant State Director 

Dr. Don Eshelby, Research Coordinator 

William Rosenberg, Supervisor, MDT 

Reuben Guenthner, Assistant Director 

Gene Sayler, Coordinator, Private Vocational Schools 

Other Persons Contacted 

Winston H» Dolve, Executive Secretary, State Advisory 
Council 

Ada Coulter, Secretary, Board of Hairdressers & Cosmetologists 

Ohio 

State Department of Education 

Martin W» Essex, Superintendent 

Harry Wolford, Director, Division of Computer Services & 

Statistical Reports 
Phil Oetamore, Assistant Director, Division of Computer 
Robert Gates, Supervisor, Division of Elementary & Secondary 

Education 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Byrl R. Shoemaker, State Director 

C»0# Tower, Research, Survey, Evaluation & Exemplary Programs 
Robert Balthaser, Assistant Director, Research, Survey, 
Evaluation & Exemplary Programs 
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Jack Gutllla» Consultant , Research, Survey, Evaluation, 

& Exemplary Programs 
James W* Noel« Assistant Director, MDT 
Donald E* Potter, Supervisor^ Business & Office Education 
Linda Kellholtz, Supervisor, Career Education 
James H* Price » Supervisor, Evaluation 
Robert Barv 
Robert Koon 

Frank Albanese, State Board of Schools & Colleges 
Kenneth Richards, Guidance 

Other Persons Contacted 

John Shannon, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Oklahoma 

State Department of Education 

Leslie R* Rlsher, Superintendent 

Harold Wlnburn, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. Francis T. Tuttle, State Director 
J* p. Morton, Coordinator, Informational Services 
Dr. William D. Frazier, Coordinator Research 
Jess Banks, Director, MDT 

Victor Van Hook, Supervisor, Business & Office Education 

R.L* Beatly> Director, Finance 

Clyde Matthews 

Norman Filtz, Accountant 

James Hall, Auditor 

Dr. Irene Clements, Assistant Coordinator, CIMC 

Margaret Span, Curriculum Specialist 

Dr. William Stevenson, Assistant State Director 

Other Persons Contacted 

Roy P* Stewart, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
E.R. Jeffers, State Accrediting Agency 



Oregon 

State Department of Education 

Dale P. Parnell, Superintendent 
Lloyd Thomas, Statistics & Finance 



Department of Vocational Education 

Leonard E* Kunzman, State Director 
Arthur Beck, State Fiscal Reporting Officer 
Dorthy Langley, Administrative Assistant, Program Reports 
Dr. Dave Fretwell, Specialist, Manpower Analysis & Program 
Evaluation 

Carl Christofferson, State Information System 
Dr. D^n Dunham, Coordinator, Applied Research 
James Lacy, Supervisor, MDT 
John Fessant, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Jessee Kaufman, Business Education 
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Don Giles, Coordinator! Program Development & Evaluation 
Gerald Leadham, Specialist, Cooperative Work Experience 
Dave Backman, Specialist, Disadvantaged & Handicapped 
Education 

Honty Multanen, Assistant State Director 
Al Rlngo, Coordinator, Special Programs 
Larry Barbour, Supervisor, Private Vocational School 
Licensing & Veterans Approval 

Other Persons Contacted 

Thomas Sloan, Chairman^ State Advisory Council 

Pennsjrlvanla 

State Department of Education 

John C. Pittenger, Secretary of Education 
Dr. Sean Cho, Manager, Data Processing 
Paul Shato, Business Education 

Department of Vocational Education 

Dr. John W. Struck, State Director 
Lowery McHenry, Senior Planning Specialist, Planning 
Section 

Dean Hartman, Director, Statistics 

Dr. Ferman Moody, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Dr. Wayne Padua, MDT 

Earl Zimmerman, Industrial Arts 

Stephen Sworen, Chief, Administrative & Planning Section 
George S. Kosco, Administrative & Planning Section 
Dr. William Hartman 

Other Persons Contacted 

George M. Schaffer, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Rhode Island 

State Department of Education 

Dr. Fred G. Burke, Commissioner 

Department of Vocational Education 
Peter Bowen, State Director 
John Wilkinson, Consultant, Data Information 
Donald Galamaga, Director, Office of Programming, Planning 

& Evaluation 
John Custer, Coordinator, MDT 
Robert Forest, Consultant, MDT 
Orrln Laferte, Project Director 

Henry W. Stevenson, Assistant Commissioner, Research, Planning, 

& Evaluation 
Jacqueline Nelson, Consultant, Career Education 
Frank Ponterelll, Consultant, Career Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

William F. Carroll, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
William O^Brlen, Consultant, Division of Regulatory Services 
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Margaret Kelleher, Executive Director, Board of Nurse Regis- 
tration & Nursing Education 

Florence Logan, Chief Clerk, State Board of Hairdressing 
South Carolina 

State Department of Education 

Cyril B. Busbee, Superintendent 

Dr. W.E. Ellis, Director, Office of Research, Administration 

& Planning Division 
Harold Coles > Director, Educational Data Center 
Ernest Carnes, Chief Supervisor, Secondary Educational 

Instruction 

Frank Kinard, Assistant Commissioner, Higher Education 
J.K. East, Director, Office of Adult Education 
George D. Smith, Jr., Coordinator, Project SUCEED 
Joseph V. Pendergrass, Super- Inspector, State Approving 
Section 

Byran Ritchie, Division of Statistics 

Toni Childs, Editor, Public Information Office 

Department of Vocational Education 
L.L. Lewis, State Director 

Col. William €• Pinson, Chief Supervisor, Ancillary Services 

Gary Lashvay^ Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Col. Victor Sampson, Director, MDT 

Charles F. Kneece, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Patricia Chapman, Supervisor, Office Occupations 

Judith G. Harlan, Consultant, Research 

R. Wyndal Howard, Accotuitant 

E.H. Jones, Chief Supervisor, Program Planning & Development 
Dr. Larry G. McDougle, Assistant to the President, State 

Board for Technical & Comprehensive Education 
Don Mellon, Statistician, Management Information System, 

State Board for Technical & Comprehensive Educatiofi 
Albert Lester, Supervisor, Special Programs 
P.B. Chastain, Chief Supervisor, Project Planning & Review 

Section 

Wyman Shealey, Comptroller, State Board for Technical & 
Comprphensive Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr. Robert H. White, Executive Director, State Advisory 
Council 



South Dakota 

State Department of Education 

Donald Barnhardt, Superintendent 

James C. Schooler, Consultant, Approval Agency for Educational 
Institutions 



Department of Vocational Education 
E.3. Oleson, State Director 
Gary Whiteacre, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Ed Obenaur, Business Education 

Other Persons Contacted 

Eunice Hovland* Chaltman, State Advisory Council 
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Tennessee 

State Department of Education 

Benjamin Carmlchael> Commissioner 

Department of Vocational Education 
W.M, Harrison, State Director 
J.P, Hall, Director, Statistical Services 
Paul Robertson, Supervisor, Records & Reports for Area 

Vocational Schools 
Dr. Garry lice. Director, Research Coordinating Unit 
Carl V, Black, Director, MDT 
Leo Hogan, Director, Industrial Arts Education 
Paul H, Homes, Supervisor, Office Occupation, Program 

Planning & Evaluation 
Russell Smith, Director, Research, Program Services 
Ed B« Hudgens, Coordinator, Program Services 
Mr. Carney, Coordinator of Vocational-Technical Education 
William H, Coley, Supervisor, Agricultural Occupations 
Tom E, Hgnson, Fiscal Officer 

Glen A, Reed, Project Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Other Persons Contacted 

Lovery L. Beck, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Dorothy L, Hocker, Executive Director, State Board of 
Nursing 

Mr. Berry, Secretary of State Board of Barbering 

Frank R. Adams, Execu':ive Officer, State Board for Proprietary 

Business Schools 
Daniel Kimball, Chief of Laboratory Licensing Services 
Mr, Kerkilas, Secretary, State Board of Cosmetology 
Dr. Fred Bellott, Professor, Memphis State University 
Mr. E. E, Hill, Head of Computer Services, Nashville State 

Technical Institute 

Texas 

State Department of Education 
J.W, Edgar, Commissioner 
Terry Bartm, Director, Research 

Don Offerman, Director, Management Information Systems 
Gen Yeasue 

Department of Vocational Education 

John R. Guemple, Associate Commissioner 

Ray Barber, Director, Department of Research & Development 
Lutlier Thompson, Director, Occupational Administrative 
Services 

Bob Allen, Director, Adult & Continuing Education 

Nell Ballard, Industrial Arts 

Everett Fuller, Director, Office Education 

Bob Mann, Department of Research & Development 

Walter, Rambo, Coordinator, Career Education 

Oscar Millican, Assistant Director, Research & Development 

James Haynie 
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James Braden 
Walter Douglas 

Other Persons Con tact Ptd 

Alton D, Ice, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 

Utah State Department of Education 

Walter D« Talbot, Superintendent 
Elvin Ossman, State Statistics Division 
Earl Lint 
Dr. McCorrey 

Department of Vocational Education 
Walter Ulrick, State Director 

Dr. Charles Parker, Specialist, Curriculum & Data Development 
John Stevens, Director, Data Systems 

Dr. N, Craig Kennington, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Norm Guene, MDT 

Joe Luke, Industrial Arts 

Gary Lloyd, Business Education 

Lynn Jensen, Career Education 

Warren Gaddis, Research Associate 

Ray Warner 

Other Persons Contacted 

Jack C, Higbee, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Dr. Sterling Provost, State Board for Higher Education 

Vermont 

State Department of Education 

Robert A. Mthey, Commissioner 

Arthur McCann, Chief, Statistics & Information 

Robert Wilson, Systems Analyst 

Ginny Batterson, Programmer 

Department of Vocational Education 
Cola D, Watson, State Director 

Joseph P* Kisko, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Thomas W« Watts, Consultant, MDT 

Robert L. Morse, Consultant, Industrial Arts 

Charles Gautney, Consultant, Business Education 

Walter 0. Faulkner, Consultant, Career Education 

Arthur E, Ericson, Assistant State Director 

Richard Sargent, Consultant, Trade & Industrial Education 

George Donovan 

Yvonne Peekey 

Richard Higgins, Consultant, Trade & Industrial Education 
Robert Quintan 
Connie Norse 

Other Persons Contacted 

Richard Collins, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Edward Ryan, Chiefs Educational Field Services 
Madeline Findaen, 6ED Testing Officer 
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Juliette DugoyS) Secretary » Board of Cosmeticians & Embalxners 
William Schnltzer» Coordinator, Board of Licensing Barbers 
1 Grace Buttolph^ Executive Secretary ^ State Board of Nursing 

Virginia 

State Department of Education 

Woodrow \J. Wllkerson, Superintendent 

Maude Goldston, Assistant Supervisor, Special Services 

Department of Vocational Education 
George Orr, Jr», State Director 
R«H» Chandler, Assistant Supervisor, MDT 
Tom Hughes, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
Carl E* Jorgensen, Supervisor, Business Education 
Mrs* Howard, Accountant, Business Department 
Mr* Boepple 
Mr* Clear 

Matt Schon, Council of Higher Education 
James Horgan 

Ben Bains, Assistant Supervisor, Trade & Industrial Education 
Marguerite Crumely, Btisiness Education 

MeGealde Morgan, Licensing & Certification for Social Workers, 
Commercial Driver Training, Hearing Aid Dealers & Filters, 
Nursing Home Administration, Speech Pathologists & Audio- 
logists 

Ivey Carter, Licensing & Certification for Cosmeticians, Bar- 
bers, and Opticians 

Other Persons Contacted 

Dr* Rufus W* Beamer, Executive Director, State Advisory 
Council 

Susan Quinn, Assistant State Supervisor, Proprietary Schools 
Services 

Washington 

State Department of Education 

Frank Broulllte, Superintendent 
Dr* A*L* Metcalf 

Maurice Whitney, State Information System 
Michael Kipp 

Department of Vocational Education 
Arthur Binnie^ State Director 

Dennis Roley, Administrative Services & Special Programs 
Jim Blue, Admlnistr;itlve Services & Special Programs 
Nancy Johnson, Administrative Services & Special Programs 
Ray Grisvold 

Geroge Pliant, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

Wallace Thomke, Supervisor, MDT 

Herbert Bell, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Leroy McCartney, Business Education 

Dean Wagoman, Career Education 

Ken Owen 
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Other Persons Contacted 

R«U« Putinan^ Executive Director^ State Advisory Council 
Charles Johnson » Coordinator » Council for Accreditation 

West Virginia 

State Department of Education 

Daniel B« Taylor^ Superintendent 

Lynn Hllllard, Statistician 

Roger Vaughn, Coordinator, Data Processing 

Department of Vocational Education 

Clarence Burdette, State Director 

Glenn Smith, Director, Research Coordinating Unit 

John Cole, Supervisor, MDT 

Jim Snyder, Supervisor, Industrial Arts 

Mike Murply, Director, Career Education & Private Schools 

Louis Louderroile, Director, Business & Office Education 

Lowell Witters, Chief of Research & Statistics 

Jim Slamlck, Fiscal Officer 

Aaron Ropklng, Assistant Superintendent, Bureau of Finance 
& Administration 

Other Persons Contacted 

Fred Hoke, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Ed Roush, Department of Health 
Sheila Dyer, Department of Health 

Wisconsin 

State Department of Education 

William C. Kahl, Superintendent 
John Bryl 
Philip Sundal 
Ruel Falk 

Don Brill, Assistant State lirector 

Department of Vocational Education 
E«I« Lehrman, State Director 

Robert Millard, Specialist and State Education Officer 
Franz Backus, Program Manager 

Roland J. Krogstad, Director Research Coordinating Unit 

Merle W. Bodlne, MDT 

Richard Kltzmann, Industrial Arts 

Len Steerrl, Industrial Arts 

Vernon N» Strenson, Business Education 

Dr« James Fisher, Career Education 

George Klnsler, Director, Bureau of Program Development 
David Stuckl, Educational Approval Board 
Andy Stenkleft 
Bruce McConnel 

Betty Helverson, Pupil Services 
Jerry Lindas 

Bob Meyer, Coordinator, Career Education 

Other Person Contacted 

C«D« Rejahl, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 
Ed Ennis, Division of Health & Cosmetology 
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State Department of Education 

Robert Shroder, Superintendent 

Dr. Mark Fox, Director, Management Information Services 
Unit 

Herb Fox, Senior, Systems Analyst 

Dr« Dale Lucas, Assistant Superintendent 

Sidney C. Werner, Assistant Superintendent 

Department of Vocational Education 
Dr. Fred Black, State Director 
Harold Lutz, Supervisor, MDT 
Paul Slzemore, Supervisor, Career Education 
Mr. Kipper, Director of Extension Programs 

Other Persons Contacted 

Clinton L. Harris, Executive Secretary, State Advisory Council 
Elmer L. Burkhard, Director of Licensing & Certification Unit 

Puerto Rico 

State Department of Education 

Celeste Benitez de Rexach, Secretary of Education 
Dr. Don Jose* Luis Soto Padin*, Data Reporting Officer & 
Processing Manager 

Department of Vocational Education 

Mercedes Vercher, Acting Secretary 

Ana Luisa Reyes de Martinez, Director, Professional Develop- 
ment^ Statistics & Reporting Unit 

Virginia Anlonziorgi, Professional Development, Statistics 
& Reporting Unit 

Dr. Amalie LI. de Chameco, Director, Research Coordinating 
Unit and Supervisor of General Business Programs 

Ileans de Agastlni, Researcher, Research Coordinating Unit 

Caesar Rivera Acevedo, Director, MDT 

Manuel Hernandez, Director, Industrial Arts 

Ines Julia Gunzman de Perez, Assistant Secretary for General 
Education 

Gladys Abod de Sanchez, Project Director & Counseling Guidance 

Other Persons Contacted 

Jose R. Lopez, Executive Director, State Advisory Council 
Bethel Amaro, Director, Division of Programs Related to 

Academic Instruction 
Professor Fernando E. Mercado, Assistant to the Dean of 

Academic Affairs, University of Puerto Rico 
Mercedes Barros, Director^ Special Needs to Programs 
Lowdes Iseln de Prlelugsi, Assistant Secretary for Examining 

Boards & Reports 
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Appendix B 



FIELD RESEARCHERS AND PROJECT STAFF 

Field Researchers 

Technical Education Research Centers, Inc. (TERC) 

Dr. Mary Ellis, Director^ TERC, Washington, D.C, 
Ms* Eugenia Walters, Research Associate 
Mrs* Ruth Lape, Researcher 

Mr. Vernon Burgener, Director, TERC, Illinois 
Dr* Lloyd Wiggins, Oklahoma State 
Thomas Pendleton, Researcher 

Project Baseline Staff 

Dr. Arthur M. Lee, Director 
Dr. Joel Price, Administrator 

Mr. William Nightwine, Director of Field Research 

Mrs. Dorris Fitzgerald, Editor and Head of Phoenix Office 

Mrs. Toni Elliott, Data Analyst 

Mrs. Nancy Johnson, Research Associate 

Mrs. Michelle Calaba, Research Assistant 

Ms. Kathy Martin, Research Assistant 

Mrs. Jerl Alcocer, Research Assistant 

Ms. Shannon Fitzgerald, Research Assistant 

Mrs. Cathy Bernhardt, Research Assistant 

Ms. Gayle Harrell, Research Assistant 

Ms. Pamela Devey, Research Assistant 

Ms. Dawna Stansbury, Research Assistant 

Mrs. Gail Caretto, Secretary to the Director 

Mrs. Julia Ham, Secretary 
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GLOSSARY 



ACCOUNTABIilTY : A process applied to a program which parallels and is 
used in conjunction with financial accounting. Expected outcomes of a 
learning experience are prestated in terms permitting pre- and post- 
testing to determine the extent to which objectives have been achieved 
and to permit a comparison of costs and benefits of various approaches 
to instruction* Stated objectives are expected to be realistic within 
legaly fiscal 9 and resource constraints and to reflect current population 
needs for occupational preparations , and current manpower and job re-* 
quirements, 

ADULT EDUCATION: Instruction designed to meet the unique needs of adults 
and youth beyond the age of compulsory school attendance who have either 
completed or interrupted their formal education. This may be provided 
by a school system^ college, or other agency or institution (including 
a technical institute or area vocational school) • (See 'occupational 
retraining program*). 

AGRICULTURE EDUCATION PROGRAM: A program of instruction designed to pre- 
pare students for activities in the production of plants and animals » 
the processing and distribution of agricultural products , and the pro- 
viding of agricultural services* 

APPRENTICE: A worker who is learning a recognized occupation in accordance 
with a written apprentice-training contract between him and his employer 
or employers which provides for a given period of planned work experience 
through employment on the job, supplemented by appropriate related in- 
struction, and with other specified provisions of the arrangement* 

APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING: An organized system providing young pecple 
with the manipulative skills and technical or theoretical knowledge 
needed for competent performance in skilled occupations* The program 
usually involves cooperation among schools, labor, and management, 
since apprentices learn the skills of their craft through on-the-job 
work experiences, and the related theoretical information through 
classroom instruction* The minimum terms and conditions of appren-^ 
ticeship are regulated by State and local statutes or agreements* 

AREA VOCATIONAL SCHOOL or CENTER: A school or program involving a large 
geographical territory usually including more than one local basic 
administrative unit. It offers specialized training to high school 
students who are preparing to enter the labor market* It also pro-^ 
vides vocational or technical education to persons who have left or 
completed high school and are available for fulltime study* These 
schools are sponsored and operated by local communities or by the State* 




BUSINESS EDUCATION (GENERAL) : A program to provide students with In- 
formation and competencies which are needed in managing personal 
business affairs and in using the services of the business world. 

BUSINESS AND OFFICE EDUCATION PROGRAM: A program of instruction which 
consists of two parts: (1) office education, a vocational education 
program for office careers involving initial refresher and upgrading 
education leading to employability and advancement in office occupa- 
tions, and (2) general business education* (See 'Business Education 
(General) *) . 

BUSINESS SCHOOL: A non-public education institution offering courses in 
preparation for business occupations such as stenography, bookkeeping, 
and data processing. 

CAREER EDUCATION AND GUIDANCE: Creates greater understanding of one's 
educational and occupational strengths in relationship to career re- 
quirements and opportunities, which lead to the formulation of 
realistic plans for the immediate future and to consideration of the 
effects of technological change on the individual in the long-range 
future. 

CLUSTER TAXONOMY: An orderly classification by group, or cluster, of 
commonly held competencies in vocational training or performance. 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE: (See 'Junior College'). 

COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL: A secondary school with a number of departments 
(e.g., English, science, business, vocational) offering a diversified 
program to meet the needs of pupils with varying interests and abilities. 

CONSULTANT: One or more persons without administrative authority whose 
advice is sought in improving policies and procedures such as those 
related to aspects of curriculum and instruction or those related to 
the administration of the school system and/or Individual schools. 

CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING EDUCATION PROGRAM: Designed to help individuals 
and families improve home environments and the quality of personal 
and family life, and includes instruction in food and nutrition, 
child development, clothing, housing , family relations, and management 
of resources with emphasis on selection, use and care of goods and 
services, budgeting, and other consumer responsibilities. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM: A combination program of study and practice 
conducted on an alternating schedule of half days, days, weeks, or 
other periods of time providing legal employment for pupils with or- 
ganized on-the-job training and correlated school instruction. 

DATA COLLECTION MEDIA: The medium or media utilized in gathering descrip- 
tive or quantitative data for use in evaluation, e.g., observation, 
standardized tests, survey instruments and accrediation and/or approval 
criteria. These data may be used in determining, among other things, 
the extent to which pre-determined objectives and purposes of the 
school system or school have been achieved, the extent to which given 
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standards are met, and the comparison with previous performance or the 
performance of others^ 

DISADVANTAGED PERSONS: Pupils whose cultural background is so different 
from that of most pupils that they have been identified by professionally 
qualified personnel as needing additional educational opportunities 
beyond those provided in the usual school program if they are to be 
educated to the level of their ability. Certain types of programs for 
culturally disadvantaged pupils are referred to as "compensatory 
education programs". Individuals who are considered culturally disad- 
vantaged may be classified into groups such as migrant children, 
functionally illiterate, and the non-English speaking. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM: An instructional program that prepares 

students for career positions involving competencies arid responsibilities 
necessary for self-direction and emphasize the function of marketing, 
merchandising and management within the discipline of distribution. 

DROP-OUTS: Pupils whose most recent formal education was in an elementary 
or secondary school and who withdrew from this school by dropping out. 

DUPLICATED DATA: Statistical enrollment data that represent a single 
student or a single group of students counted two or more tines in 
relationship to another variable* 

ERIC: (Educational Research Information Center): A network of infor- 
mation dissemination centers involved in the distribution of research 
and development reports, results and descriptions on a nationwide basis. 

EXEMPLARY PROGRAM: An instructional program supported with a combination 
of Part D (VEA*63), State and local funds for the purpose of developing 
and testing new ways to create a bridge between school and earning a 
living for young people who are enrolled in school or who have left 
school, and to promote cooperation between public education and man- 
power agencies. 

FOLLOWUP AND EVALUATION SERVICES: Activities organized to determine what 
is happening to pupils while they are in school and after they have 
left school (either as graduates or drop-outs) so that the instructional 
program (including the guidance services) may be examined in terms of 
its appropriateness and its effect on the lives of pupils. In voca- 
tional education, this term refers to a research activity designed to 
determine what occupations are pursued by graduates and/or other former 
pupils in occupational programs and how effective their preparation was 
in relationship to their job requirements. 

HANDICAPPED PERSONS: Pupils identified by professionally qualified per- 
sonnel as having one or more physical handicaps (e.g., the blind, the 
hard of hearing, the speech impaired, and the crippled) or as having 
either permanently or periodically less than the usual amount of strength, 
energy and endurance and hence perhaps needing appropriate modifications 
in their educational program. Handicapped persons also include pupils 
who have an impairment or deficiency of the emotions that adversely 
affects the stability and/or performance of an individual. 
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HEALTH OCCITPATIONS EDUCATION: Courses and planned experiences designed 
to Impart kr^ovledge and develop understanding and skills required to 
support tne health professions. Instruction is organized to prepare 
studputs for occupational objectives concerned with assisting quali- 
fied personnel in providing diagnostic, therapeutic, preventative, 
restorative, and rehabilitative services, and Includes understanding 
and skills essential to the care and health services. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION PROGRAM: An area of education that Involves the 
preparation, growth, and guidance of the individual for modern living 
through individual or cooperative group experiences in working with 
industrial materials, tools and processes and studying their social 
and economic significance to the individual and the natlono It in- 
volves a program of Instruction organized to develop an understanding 
of the technical, consumer, occupational, recreational, organizational, 
social, historical, ar.d cultural aspects of industiry and technology. 
Learning experiences Include activities such as experimenting, designing, 
constructing, evaluating, and using tools, materials, and processes 
which provide opportunities for creativity and problem solving. Also, 
sometimes used to mean the preparation of teachers in the field of 
industrial arts education. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM: An educational process that includes those 
policies, plans and procedures in which professionally related needs 
and tasks serve as the basis for the edvcational program of employed 
teachers and are focused on curriculum, improvement of Instruction, 
technological changes, development of new techniques, materials or 
devices and attainment of identified objectives. 

INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM: A program designed to combine the 
resources of the State Employment Service and Vocational Education and 
focus these resources on the unemployed and underemployed disadvantaged. 
It provides support services along with basic education, vocational 
trainirg, orientation^ counseling and testing in schools. 

JOB CLUSTER: A term used to describe a group of jobs or occupations which 
have in common a group of skills the mastery of which are necessary 
for each. The term is usually applied to a curriculum structure de** 
signed to prepare a student for entry into a variety of occupations. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE: An institution of higher education which offers usually 
the first two years of college instruction frequently grants an associate 
degree, and does not grant a bachelor's degree. It is either an in- 
dependently organized institution (public or non-public) or an institu- 
tion which is a part of a public school system or an :^rganized system 
of Junior Colleges. Offerings incltide college transfer courses and 
programs; and/or vocational, technical, and semi-professional occupa- 
tional programs or general education programs at the post-secondary 
instructional level; and may also include continuing education for 
adults as well as other community services. 

LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY: Any basic educational administrative unit 
at the local levels such as a school and school district, who pro- 
vides educaclonal data to the State. 
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MANPOWER NEEDS: Those skill training programs that are designed to provide 
services for disadvantaged persons and are funded through the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, and the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 196A, 

MIDDLE SCHOOL: A separately organized and administered school usually be- 
ginning with grades six or seven its equivalent and including at least 
three grades or years. Often called Junior High Schools. 

MINI-GRANTS: Monetary grants of less than $1,000 that are made by a Division 
of Vocational Education from Part C funds to local education agencies, 
or Individuals to stimulate research and development • 

OCCUPATIONAL FIELD: A group of recognized occupations having many similarities 
including the following characteristics In common: the type of work per- 
formed; the basic aptitudes, and the acquired knowledge and training re<- 
quired; the tools, machines, instruments, and other equipment used; and 
the basic materials used. 

OCCUPATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS: An Instructional program which has as its goal 
the training for wag&-earning occupations which utilize home economics 
knowledge and skills in such areas as child development, food and nutrition 
clothing and textiles, and family health* These occupations are at the 
subprofessional level* 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAK^ A secondary school, junior college, or adult 
education program of studies designed primarily to prepare pupils for 
immediate employment in an occupation or cluster of occupations • 

OCCUPATIONAL RETRAINING PROGRAM: An adult education program of studies 
designed primarily to upgrade employed workers in the specific voca- 
tion in which they are currently employed, or to retrain currently em- 
ployed workers for a new vocation* 

OFFICE EDUCATION PROGRAM: A vocational education program for office careers 
involving initial, refresher and upgrading education leading to employa- 
bility and advancement in office occupations* 

OFFICE OCCUPATIONS: Those activities performed by individuals in public 

and/or private enterprises which arr?s related to the facilitating function 
of the office* They include such Items as recording and retrieval of 
data, supervision and coordination of office activities, communication 
and reporting of information* 

ON-THE-JOB MANPOWER TRAINING PROGRAM: An activity in which pupils in occupa- 
tional program of studies spend a portion of their time in supervised 
employment (i*e*, on-the-job training) in business or industry* 

PLACEMENT SERVICES: Activities organized to help place pupils in appropriate 
educational situations while they are in school, in appropriate part- 
time employment while they are school, and in appropriate educational 
and occupational situations after they leave school, and to facilitate 
pupils* transition from one educational experience to another* This 
may include, for example, admissions counseling, referral services, 
assistance with records, and follow-up communications with employers 
concerning the performance of former pupils* 
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POST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM: Designed primarily for youth 
or adults who have completed or left high school and who are available 
for an organized program of study in preparation for entering the labor 
market* The term is not limited to vocational education at the level 
beyond grade 12 if the vocational education needs of the persons to 
be served require vocational education at a lover grade level. 

PRE-VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Involves orientation to a number of different 
occupational areas and counseling designed to assist a person In deter- 
mining the occupational area(s) to prepare for* 

PROPRIETARY TRAINING INSTITUTION: A non-public agency independent of any 
church, or an individual, that operates a school system (or school) 
for business profit* 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM: A program of studies and services designed pri«- 
marily to restore in wliole or in part the ability of disabled individuals 
to perform biologically, psychologically^ or sociologically as persons 
not disabled* This Includes rehabilitation center programs and voca- 
tional rehabilitation programs for restoring Individuals to economic 
sufficiency through education or retraining* 

RESEARCH COORDINATING UNIT (RCU) : A vocational research organization at 
the State level whose purpose is the stimulation of research and 
development activities within the State, the performance of research 
and development activities and the dissemination of information on 
research and development activities* 

SECONDARY VOCA'JIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS: Vocational education programs 
operating within public education facilities In grades 9 through 12* 

STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL: A group appointed by the governor or an elected 
State board with representatives from business, labor, the community, 
and the vocational education administration which advisee the 
State board, conducts evaluations and prepares reports for the National 
Advisory Council; provided for by the Vocational Amendmenti of 1968* 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCY (SEA): An organization established by State law 
to carry out specified educational responsibilities of the Scate* 

SUPERVISOR: lae professional person responsible for the promotion, 
development, maintenance, and improvement of instruction in a given 
field and over a given area* Supervisors may operate at the local, area, 
or State level* Many States use the term consultants for these per*- 
sonnel* 

SURVEY INSTRUMENT: A questionnaire, rating scale, or other printed fovm 
used in gathering information about the schools, the pupils, the 
community, or related factors including community opinion polls and 
follow--up studies of pupils who graduate^ drop outf or transfer to 
other school systems* 
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TECKKICAL INSTITUTE: An Institution, or a division of an institution offering 
instruction primarily in one ore more of the teciinologies at the post* 
secondary level. 

TRADE AND INSUSTRIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM: Instruction planned to develop 
basic manipulative skills, safety practices, Judgement, technical 
knowledge and initial employment in industrial occupations or up- 
grading and retraining workers employed in industry. 

UNDUPLICATED DATA: Statistical enrollment data that repres<ant a single 
student or a single group of students and the relationship of that 
individual or group to another variable. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Vocational or technical training or retraining which 
is given in schools or classes (including field or laboratory work 
and remedial or related academic and technical instruction incident 
thereto) under public supervision and control or under contract with 
a State board or local edxicational agency, and is conducted as part 
of a program designed to prepare individuals foj gainful employment 
as semiskilled or skilled workers or technicians or subprofessionals 
in recognized occupations and in new and emerging occupations or to 
prepare individuals for enrollment in advance technical education pro- 
grams but excluding any program to prepare individuals for employment 
in occupations generally considered professional or which require a 
baccalaureate or higher degree, 

VOCATIONAL AND/OR TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL: A school which is separately 
orgeuilzed under the direction and management of an administrator 
(such as a principal) for the primary purpose of offering education 
for 8emi->8kllled, skilled or technical occupations. 

WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAM: A program having as its purpose the extension 
of vocational learning opprotunitles for the student through part- 
time employment in the occupation for which his school instruction 
is preparing him. 

WORK STUDY PROGRAM: A program designed to provide financial assistance 
through part-time employment, to students who have been accepted for 
full-time enrollment in vocational education prog*ams and requre such 
aid in order to continue in vocational training. The part-time employ- 
ment is based on the fi«^rincial need of the student and . 3 not necessarily 
related to his career objectives. 
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Schools , Steeb, Ralph V., and Walston, Harry W. , Department of Educa- 
tion, 1972. 

Goals for Education in Florida , Department of Education. 

Implementing Procedure for 1972-73 District Comprehensive Educational Plan . 
Department of Education. 

1973 Guidelines District Procedures for Providing Special Education for 
Exceptional Children & Youth . Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Bureau of Curriculum and Instruction, Education for Ex- 
ceptional Children Section, Department of Education, 1973. 

Performance-Based Teacher Certification: Florida's Projected Program , 
Daniel, Fred, Department of" Education, 1971. 

A Project for the Development of Aa Interstate Consortium for the Production 
Of Performance Objectives and Criterion Measures in Occupational Educa- 
tion, Florida Department of Education, Grant Number S.D.E. 730-073 , 

Hirst, Ben A., Jr., Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, Com- 
mission on Occupational Education Institutions, 1973. 
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Quarterly Research Activity Report For: Florida , Research Coordinating Unit, 
1971. 

The Role of Florida Vocational-Technical Education in Providing Services for 
the Handicapped . Kraft, Richard H.P., Florida State University, 1972. 

The Role of State Government in Education , Educational Renewal; The Florida 
Strategy , and Guidelines for Internal Planning and Evaluation in the 
Florida Department of Education . Department of Education. 

Strategies and Resources for Developing a Competency-Based Teacher Education 
Program , Houston, W. Robert, University of Houston, New York State Ed- 
ucation Department, Division of Teacher Education and Certification and 
Multi-State Consortium on Performance Based Teacher Education, 1972. 

A Suggested Occupational Specialist Training Program , Division of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education and Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 1971. 

There* 8 a New School Coming , The Florida Educational Research and Develop- 
ment Program, 1972. 

The Use and Evaluation of Protocol Materials in Teacher Education Programs . 
Briggs, Leslie J., Department of Education, 1972. 

Utilization of £DP by School Districts and Community Colleges , Department 
of Education, 1972. 

VIEW - Vital Information for Education and Work - Final Report - Project 

No. VTAD C2-0043 , Division of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Educa- 
tion, Florida State Department of Education, 1972. 

Georgia 

Careers for Youth Survey Georgia. 1971-76 Survey of Employment Opportunities . 
Career Ladders and Training Requirements for Basic Jobs in the Vocation- 
ar"job Clusters, 1971-72 , Fulmer, John L., Industrial Management Center, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, 1972. 

An Evaluation Sjrstem for State Advisory Councils of Vocational Education . 
Robertson, J. Marvin, Division of Vocational Education, University of 
Georgia. 

Excerpts from Georgia State Report , Department of Education, 1972. 

Georgia Educational Directory 1972-73 . Georgia Department of Education, 1972. 

A Graduate-Employer Evaluation of Georgians Vocational-Technical School Pro- 
gram . Clifton, David S., Howard, William C, Industrial Development 
Division^ Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of Techno- 
logy, 1973. 

Guidelines and Standards for Proprietary Schools Adopted by the Georgia 

Board of Education. November. 1972 , Georgia State Board of Education, 
1972. 
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Jobs for the Future Industries and Oc upatlons, 1960~1967"1975 . Georgia 
Department of Labor, Employment Security Agency. 



Kindergarten through Post-Secondary and Adult Levels , Division of Adult 
and Vocational Education, Georgia Department of Education, 1971. 

Manpower Training Programs , Department of Education. 

Network Utilization Tralnint^ Schedule . Georgia Department of Education, 
Office of Instructional Services, Division of Vocational and Adult 
Education, 1972. 

Quarterly^ Research Activity Reports . Bottoms, James E., Associate State 
Director and Scott, C. Paul, Director RCU, Georgia State Department 
of Education, 1972. 

Rules of Georgia State Board of Barbers , Georgia State Board of Barbers, 
Secretary of State, State Examining Boards, 1972. 

Rules of Georgia State Board of Cosmetology , Georgia State Board of Cos- 
metology, Secretary of State, State Examining Boards, 1969. 

State Development Policy Plan Executive Summary , Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 1972. 

Superintendent's Guide to Career Development , Governor's Special Confer- 
ence on Career Development, 1972. 

Vocational Education in Georgia , Third Annual Report of the Georgia Ad- 
visory Council for Vocational Education, 1973. 



Hawaii 

Annual Evaluation Report of the State Advisory Council on Vocational and 
Technical Education. FY 1972 . State Advisory Council on Vocational 
and Technical Education State, Commission on Manpower and Full Em- 
ployment, 1973. 

Annual Manpower Report with Recommendations. March 1972 . The Commission 
on Man^wer and Full Employment. 

DOE-VERIFY . Data Technical Analysts, Inc., Hawaii State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 

Graduate Follow-^Up Studies 1968. 69. 70. 71 . University of Hawaii at Hilo 
Hawaii Community College, 1972. 

Guidance Curriculum Guide; Career Developmen t, Office of Instructional 
Services, Department of Education, 1970. 

Hawaii's In-Mlgrants. 1971. Statistical Report 89 . Research and Economic 
Analysis Division, 1972. 

Hawaii's Manpower Training Program Spans The Pacific, Annual Report and 
Evaluation Manpower Training Program Fiscal Year 1972 . University 
of Hawaii Community Colleges. 
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Introduction to Vocations - Program Handbook . Office of Instructional 

Services, Department of Education, Office of Library Services, 1971. 

The National Economy and the Economy of Hawaii; Perspec tives for Short- 
Term Economic Growth. Research Report No» 72-1 , Research and Econo- 
mic Analysis Division, Hawaii State Deoartment of Planning and Econo- 
mic Development. 

1972-1973 Educational Directory - State and L>i8trlct Offices , Department 
of Education, Office of Library Servlces/TAC, 1972. 

Occupational Skills Program Handbook , Office of Instructional Services 
Department of Education, Office of Library Services, 1971. 

Pre-Indus trial Preparation Program Handbook. Vocationa l-Technical Educa- 
tion. Office of Instructional Services, Department of Education, 
1972. 

Public and Private School Enrollment September 23. 1971 , Information Ser- 
vices, Hawaii State Department of Education, Office of Library Ser- 
vices, Teacher Assis Center, 1971 

Rule 46 Relating to the Licensing of Private Tra de^ Vocational or Techni- 
cal Schools , Department of Education, 1968. 

State of Hawaii Census Tract Maps and Directory of Hawaii Map Sources, 
A Supplement to the State of Hawaii Data Book 1972. A Statistical 
Abstract , Department of Planning and Economic Development, 1972. 

The State of H>*wali Data Book 1972. A Statistical Abstract , Department 
of Planning and Economic Development, 1972. 

The Sugar Industry in Hawaii. Research Report No. 72-2 . Pomponl, Amaldo; 
Hymer, Bennett; and Smith, Thomas; Research and Economic Analysis 
Division, Department of Planning and Economic Development, 1973 

VERSE - Vocational Education Retrieval System for Evaluation . Vice Preal- 
dent of the Unlverslth of Hawaii, University of Hawaii Community Colleges. 

Idaho 

Biennial Report of the Idaho State Board for Vocat ional Education for the 
Blennlum 1970-1972 , Idaho State Board for Vocational Education, 1972. 

Excerpts from Idaho State Report , Department of Education, 1972. 

FY-72 Evaluation , Llehe, Charles and Lannigan Larry, MDT Coordinators, 
Idaho Manpower Development Training. 

Idaho State Board for Vocational Education 1973-1974 F iscal Year Budget. 
Idaho State Board for Vocational Education, 1973. 

Project No. 1661176. Grant No. OEG-0-71-3889 (361). E valuation Report. 

Exemplary Cooperative Education Program For the Development of Occupa- 
tional Skills, Work Habits, and Attitudes, 1972. 
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Third Annual Report > Idaho, 1972 > State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education » 1972. 

Thirtieth Biennial Report of the State Board of Education and Board of 
Regents of the University of Idaho , Idaho State Boa'- ' of Education, 
1972. 

Illinois 

An Act in Relation to the Rejgulatlon of Business and Vocational Schools > 
Illinois Department of Higher and Continuing Educ<%tlon, Private Busi- 
ness and Vocational Education Unit* 

An Analysis of the Process, Intent, Distribution and Ef feces and Techni- 
cal Education in the State of Illinois , Koch, James V. and Elkln, 
Randyl D., Illinois State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
1972. 

Annual Evaluation Report FY 1972 , Illinois State Advisory Council on Voca- 
tional Education, 1972. 

Approved MPT Projects, Fiscal 1972 , State of Illinois Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education Manpower Development and Training Unit. 

Composite Evaluation Report for Occupational Education in the State of 

Illinois Fiscal Year 1972 , State of Illinois Board of Vocational Ed- 
ucation and Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Ed- 
ucation. 

Computerized Vocational Information System , Illinois State Beard of Voca- 
tlo. al Education, 1972. 

Descriptions and Illustrations in the Follovups System , Felstehausen, 

Joyce L., Project Director, and Crewell, Jill, Data Processing Coor- 
dinator, Center for Educational Studies, School of Education^ East- 
em Illinois University in cooperation with the Illinois Division 
of Vocational-Technical Education, 1972. 

Directory Faculty and Staff 1973 , Division of Vocational Education State 
Department of Education. 

The Efficiency and Efficacy of the Evaluation Practices of the Illinois 

Division of Vocational and Tech ni cal Education — Final Report , Morton, 
Daniel P., and Watley, Donivan J., State of Illinois Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Employment Outlook for Forty-Five Selected Occupations , State of Illinois 
Department of Labor Bureau of Employment Securir.y, 1973. 

Evaluation of Employee's H.S. Preparation for Employment , Center for Ed- 
ucational Studies, School of Education, Eastern Illinois University, 
1972. 
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Examination of Patterns of Career Training by Levels for Program and Pop- 
ulation Duplication tn Illinois . Illinois State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, 1972. 

A Followup Survey of Former Occupational Students , Center for Educational 
Studies, School of Education. Eastern Illinois University, 1972. 

Goals of the i'hree Phases System for Statewide Evaluation , State of Illinois 
Board of Education and Rehabilitation. 

Governor's Symposium on Vocational Education Palmer House Chicago — May 4-5 , 
1972 . State of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

IMPACT-70S . v.l Summary and Overview, v. 2 Detailed Development, Illinois 
Department of Finance, Management Information Division, 1971. 

An I.O.C.P. Planning Manual: One of Five Manuals for Local Planning and 
Evaluation . Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, Joliet Junior 
College, and State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 
(Management Strategies and Guidelines for Using I.O.C.P. Manuals.) 

An I.O.C.P. Activity Manual; One of Five Manuals for Local Planning and 
Evaluation . Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, Joliet Junior 
College, and State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 
(Volume 1, Occupational Program Identification). 

An I.O.C.P. Planning Manual: One of Five Manuals for Local Planning and 
Evaluation . Illinois Occupaticaal Curriculum Project, Joliet Junior 
College, and State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 
(Volume 2, Occupational Program Development). 

An I.O.C.P. Planning Manual: One of Five Manuals for Local Pla nning and 
Evaluation , Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, Joliet Junior 
College, and >tate of Illinois, Board of Vocational Educational and 
Rehabilitaticn Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 
(Volume 3, Occupational Program Implement). 

An I O.C.P. Planning Manual: One of Five Manuals for Local Planning and 
Evaluation , Illinois Occupational Curriculum Project, Joliet Junior 
College, and State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 
(Volume 4, Occupational Program Evaluation) . 

1972 In-State Directory Private Business. Vocational and Self-Improvement 
Schools . Department of Higher and Continuing Education, Private Busi- 
ness and Vocational Education Unite, 1972. 

1972 Out-Of-State Private Business. Vocational and Self- Improvement Schools 
Directory , Department of Higher and Continuing Education, Private 
Business and Vocational Education Unlt^ 1972. 
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Nuclear Radiation Project Study, Phase I Northeastern Illinois Manpower 

Survey and Anticipated Educational Needs. Phelps, William, and Baker, 
Arthur, Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Unit 
of Research and Development. 

A Proposal for the Study of "The Elements and Economics of Security" sub- 
mitted to IBM Systems Development Division . MID, Department of Finance, 
1972. 

Proposal to Develop and Test a Systematic Approach for Implementation of 
a Statewide Student-Based MIS . Robert Davis Associates, Inc., Board 
of Vocational Education anc Rehabilitation, 1972. 

Regional Center Concept for Educational Data Processing in the State of 
Illinois . Illinois State Data Processing Advisory Committee, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1972. 

A Report of a Study to Determine the Degree to Which the Physical Facilities 
Currently Being Used to House Approved Vocational-Technical Education 
Programs in Illinois are Adequate to Meet the Needs of Handicapped 
Students Who Wish to Enroll . Price, Samuel T., and Hain, J. Willard, 
State of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Review of Current Sys::ems - for MIS . Robert Davis Associates, Inc., Board 
of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, 1973. 

Rules and Regulations Private Business and Vocational Schools , Illinois 
Department of Higher and Continuing Education, Private Business and 
Vocational Education Unit. 

Rules and Regulations - Private Business and Vocational Schools Degree 
Granting , Illinois Department of Higher and Continuing Education, 
Private Business and Vocational Education Unit. 

Summary of Reimbursement Fiscal Year 1972 . Illinois State Board of Education 
and Rehabilitation Vocational and Technical Education Division, 1972. 

Stimmary Report - The Efficiency and Efficacy of Evaluation Practices of 
the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education , Norton, 
Daniel P., and Watley, Donivan J., State of Illinois Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Supplement to Out-Of-State Directory Private Business. Vocational and Self- 
Improvement Schools . Department of Higher and Continuing Education, 
Private Business and Vocational Education Unit, 1973. (Three of these). 

A Survey Study of Selected Illinois Vocational Educational Personnel; 

Qualifications. Needs, Trends, and Implications . Forgey, George W. , 
State of Illinois Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Team Leader Handbook for Conducting on Site Evaluations . State of Illinois 
Board of Education and Rehabilitation. 

Team Member Handbook for Evaluation , State of Illinois Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education. 
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Three Phase System for Statewide Evaluation of Occupational Education Pro- 

grams . State of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education. 

Indiana 

Annual Report. Indiana State Advxsory Council in Vocational Technical Ed- 
ucation. 

Directory of Career Training Schools - Fall. 1972 . Indiana Private School 
Accrediting CotMiission. 1972. 

E xcerpts from Indiana State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

Indiana Manpower Projections. 19b/-i^75 . Heller, Martin W. . State of 
Indiana Employment Security Division, 1970. 

Indiana Regional Employment Projection. 1967-75 . Heller, Martin W. , State 
of Indiana Employment Security Division, 1970. 

A 1971 Evaluation of Vocational and Technical Education in the State of 
Indiana . Indiana State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 1971. 

Rules and Regulations of the Indiana Private School Accrediting Commis sion, 
Indiana Private School Accrediting Commission, 1971. 

Vocational Education Data System MANUAL , State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion Division of Vocational Education. 



Iowa 

Annual Report on State and Area Occupational Requirements for Vocational 
Education , Iowa Employment Security Commission, 1973. 

Career Education. Information Packet Revision, January 1973, Ford, Robert J., 
Chief of Elementary and Secondary Education, and Berlin, Kathy, 
Research Associate, INFORMS, Iowa Department of Public Instruction, 
Educational Media Section, 1973. 

Chapter 713A. Code of Iowa Advertising ar.d Selling Courses of Instruction 
(As Amended) . Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Data on Iowa Schools. Part I Pupils. 1971-72 School Year. Department of 
Public Instruction, 1972. 

Data on Iowa Schools. Part 2 Professional Personnel. 1971-72 School Year . 
Department of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Data Summaries — Low Income Individuals in Iowa School Districts . Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 1972. 

The Enrollment and Financial Data Reporting Manual . Department of Public 
Instruction. 1971. 

Excerpts from Iowa State Report. Department of Education, 1972. 
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Initial Report of the State Advisory Committee on EPF and Iowa State Board 
of Public Instruction to Iowa General Assembly . Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, 1973. 



Iowa Evaluation Report Fiscal Year 1972 . Department of Public Instruction, 

1972 Career Education Student Follow-Up . Department of Public Instruction, 
1972. 

1972 Report on the Vocational Education Effort in Iowa . Iowa State Career 
Education Advisory Council, 1972. 

Occupational Education Programs Serving^ Iowa Students , Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction, 1971 

Opportunities in Iowa's Area Schools 1972-73 , Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

Report to the 1973 Session, Sixty-Fifth General Assembly. State of Iowa , 
Iowa State Board of Public Instruction, 1973. 

Kansas 

Annual Descriptive Report of Program Activities for Vocational Education 

Fiscal Year Ended June 30. 1972 , Kansas State Board of Education, 1972. 

Annual Evaluation of Vocational Education in Kansas, 1971-72 . Kansas State 
Advisory Council for Vocational Education, Kansas State Department 
of Education, 1972. 

Career Education: A Report on the Vocational Exemplary Grant within the 
Liberal Unified School District /M80 . Coward, Deanne, Kansas Board 
of Education, 1971. 

Ckavts Guidance and Counseling Career Development Pro.ject . Brooks, Dale E. , 
Area Director, and Kosler, Mary W. , Project Coordinator, Central 
Kansas Area Vocational Technical School, Administrative Center, 1972. 

An Evaluation of an Exemplary Project in Vocational Education Conducted 

Under Part D of Public Law 90-576 , State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education, ICansas State Department of Education, 1972. 

An Evaluation of Vocational Teacher Education and Certification Procedures 
in Kansas . State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, Kansas 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

Excerpts from Kansas State Report , Department of Education, 1972. 

Handbook for Vocational and Technical Education Planners - Cycle II: Jan 

1973 . Division of Vocational Education, Kansas Department of Education, 
Department of Adult and Occupational Education, Kansas State Univer- 
sity. 

Kansas Employment in 1975 A Review of Recent Trends in Employment With 
Projections to 1975 . Employm^^nt Security Division Staff, 1972. 
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Planning Career Education for Kansas , Kansas State Department of Education, 
1972. 

Progress Report of Career Development Activities . Liberal, Kansas Public 
School System. 

Public School Report on State Aid to Unified School Di stricts. Volume 4, 
Part 2, Statistical Services Section, Kansas State Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Public School Report - Selected School Statistics 71-72 , Volume 1, Part 1, 
Kansas State Department of Education. 

State Report on Evaluation of Manpower Development and Training in Kansas, 
Russell, Richard P., State Department of Education, 1972. 

State Report on Evaluation of Manpower Development and Trai ning in Kansas, 
Russell, Richard P., and Fuhr, Gene, State Department of Education , 
1971. 

Statewide Survey of Data Processing^ in Education in the Sta te of Kansas, 
Manion, Dr. Raymond C, Mid-Continent Regional Educational Lab. 

Seven Year Review of M.D.T.A. Institutional Programs . Russell, Richard P. 
State Department of Education, 1971. 

A Survey of the Career Education and Vocational Personn el Needs of tne 

Kansas Educational Agencies for the 70' s , Kansas State Department 

of Education, Division of Development, 1972. 

Teacher *s Guide to the Kansas Vocational Student Accou nting System, Division 
of Vocational Education, Kansas Department of Education & Department 
of Adult and Occupational Education, Kansas State University. 

Kentucky 

Annual Evaluation Report , State Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
1972. 

Directory Kentucky Vocational Education 1971-72 , Bureau of Vocational 
Education, Bowling Green Area Vocational School. 

Directory of Bureau of Vocational Education , Bureau of Vocational Education. 

Guides for Private Vocational and Home Study Schools , Federal Trade Com- 
mission in Kentucky, 1972. 

HOUSE BILL 406 , General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 1972. 

Industrial Resources. Kentucky , Division of Research and Planning, Kentucky 
Department of Commerce, 1972. 

Kentucky College and University Enrollments. 1972 . Kentucky Council on 
Public Higher Education, 1972. 
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Kentucky Deakbook of Economic Statistics , Division of Research and Planning, 
Kentucky Department of Cominerce, 1972. 

MDTA Evaluation Report. Fiscal Year 1971 . Division of Interagency Relations, 
Bureau of Vocational Education, Department of Education, 1971, 

Seni-Annual Research Activity Report for Kentucky , Schneider, Robert M. , 
Director, Resources Development Unit, 1972. 

Louisiana 

The Alexandria Area Comprehensive Manpower Plan Fiscal Year 1972 . 1971. 

The Annual Evaluation Report of Louisiana's Vocational and Technical Education 
Program FY 1972 . Strong, Merle E. , and Jaroski, Daniel, Louisiana 
State Advisory Council on Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 

Annual Manpower Louisiana February 1972 t Louisiana Department of Employment 
Security. 

Baton Rouge Area Comprehensive Manpower Plan, FY 1972 , 1972. 

Development of Lou is iana's Human Resources . Kratochvil, Daniel W., Director, 
State Career i.ducation Model, Division of Career Education, State 
Department of Education. 

Excerpts from Louisiana State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 
Lake Charles District CAMPS Plan. FY 1972 . 1971. 

Louisiana School Directory Session 1971-72 , Faser, Mrs. Patricia, Assistant 
Director and Bailey, Mrs. Ethel, Research Statistician, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1971. 

Metropolitan New Orleans Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
Plan for Fiscal Year 1972 . 

Shreveport District Comprehensive Manpower Plan FY 1972 . 1971. 

Maine 

April First Census, Students Education at Public Expense - 1972 Compared 
with 1971 , Maine State Department of Education, 1972. 

Biennial Report 1970-72 . State Board of Education and State Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Chapter 320t Privately Owned Business. Trade and Technical Schools . Maine 
State Legislature. 

Directory of State Personnel and Superintendents of Schools . Maine State 
Department of Educational and Cultural Services, 1972. 

Final Report . A Survey of Vocational Educational Needs of Southern Penobscot 
County, 1972. 
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A Guide for Health Agencies Interested in Providing a Clinical Field 

for Nursing Students . Maine State Board of Nursing and the Maine State 
Nurses' Association, 1968. 

Law Regulating the Practice c£ Nursing . Maine State Board of Nursing, 1969. 

Laws Pertaining to Barbers and Barber Shops, 1969 , State Board of Barbers, 
1969. 

Maine Manpower Projections to 1980 by Industry and Occupation , Maine De- 
partment of Manpower Affairs, Employment Security Commission, Man- 
power Research Division, 1972. 

Project P.A.C.E.. Program to Advance Career Education , Portland, Maine 
Public Schools, 1972. 

Project Women— In a Man's World of Work . Carr, Ralph T. , Project Director, 
Bangor, Maine Public High Schools. 

A Qualitative Assessment of Programs in Automotive Mechanics. Building 
Trades. Business Education|Distributive Education . Maine's Regional 
Technical Vocational Centers, 1972. 

A Report the Post Secondary Vocatlonal-Techalcal Institutes of Maine , 

State of Maine Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational Education, 
1971. 

Rules and Regulations Governing Schools of Barberlng. 1972 , State Board 
of Barbers, 1972. 

Rules and Regulations Governing Schools of Halrdressing and Beauty Culture 
and Instructors . Maine State Board of Hairdressers, 1970. 

Rules and Regulations of the Maine State Board of Nursing. Revised 1972, 
Maine State Board of Nursing, 1972. 

Standards for Educational Programs in Nursing 1971 . Maine State Board of 
Nursing, 1971. 

State Evaluation Report . State of Maine, Department of Manpower Affairs, 
MDTA Education and Training Division, 1972. 

Maryland 

Career Education—A National Priority . Reid, James L., Assistant State 
Superintendent, Maryland State Department of Education. 

Career Education Five-Year Action Plan , Career Education Task Force, 
Maryland State Department of Education, 1972. 

Employment and Payrolls Covered by the Unemployment Insurance Law of 

Maryland. 1971, State of Maryland Department of Employment and Social 
Services Employment Security Administration Research and Analysis, 
1971. 
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Employment and Payrolls Covered by the Unemployment Insurance Lav of Mary- 
land % Second Quarter 1971, State of Maryland Department of Employment 
and Social Services, Employment Security Administration Research and 
Analysis, 1971. 

Employment and Payrolls Covered by the Unemployment Insurance Lav of Maryland , 
Third Quarter 1971, State of Maryland Department of Emplo^xent and 
Social Services, Employment Security Administration Research and 
Analysis, 1971. 

Employment and Payrolls Covered by the Unemployment Insurance Lav of 

Maryland , Fourth Quarter 1971, State of Maryland Department of Em- 
ployment and Social Services Employment Security Administration Re- 
search and Analysis, 1971. 

Evaluation of Manpover Development and Training in the State of Maryland 

for Fiscal Year 1972 > Maryland State Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education and Technical Education, 1972. 

Excerpts from Career Education; A Handbook for Implementation , Maryland 
State Department of Education. 

Locations and Descriptions of Certain Exemplary Career Education Programs , 
Mappin, Richard, Evaluator, Maryland State, Allegany County Vocational- 
Technical Center, 1972. 

The Maryland Career Development Project: Career Exploration Workshops 

for Administrators and Supervisors. Third Year Progress Report-1972 , 
Sftnsenbcugh, James A., State Superintendent of Schools and Pinson, 
Nancy M. , Maryland State Department of Education, 1972. 

The Maryland Career Development Project; An Overviev , Pinson, Nancy M. , 
Maryland State Department of Education, 1972. 

Maryland Nonpublic Specialized Schools > Maryland State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 

Maryland Standards for Nonpublic Schools Offering Instruction in Electronics ^ 
Vol. XXXVII, June, 1961, Number 9, Maryland State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1961. 

Part D Exemplary Projects 1972 > DeBolt, Bill and Garner, Dr. Mel, Maryland 
State Department of Education, 1973. 

Requirements for Maryland Nonpublic Schools - Sections 11 and 12 of Article 77 
of the Annotated Code of Maryland, 1969, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Division of Certification and Accreditation, 1969. 

A Statement of Purpose and Direction ♦ Interdivisional Task Force on Career 
Development, Maryland State Department of Education, 1971. 

3rd Annual Evaluation Report > 1972, Maryland State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Technical Education, 1972. 
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An Act Amending the Fee Schedule for Hairdressers . The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court, 1973. 



Annual Reports Board of Education Coirnnissioner of Educatio n, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

An nual Report of the United States Office of Education. Fiscal Year 1972 , 
Massachusetts Division of Occupational Education Bureau of Post- 
Secondary Occupational and Technical Education Office of MDTA. 

Bureau Budgets Fiscal Year 1972 . Division of Occupational Education, 1971. 

Commonwealth Plan Fiscal Year 1973 for Massachusetts . Bureau of Research 
Coordinating Unit, Department of Education, Division of Occupational 
Education, 1972. 

Conference on Occupational Education in Community Colleges , Division of 
Occupational Education, Massachusetts Department of Education, 1972. 

An Evaluation of Public Vocational-Technical Education in Massat msetts 

Annual Report , Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1970. 

An Evaluation of Public Vocational-Technical Education in Massachusetts 

Annual Report , Massachusetts Advisory Council on Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1972. 

Excerpts from Massachusetts State Report , Department of Education, 1972. 

A Guide to Evaluation Massachusetts Information Feedback System for Voca- 
tional Education , Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1969. 

Honeywell Series 200 at the Massachusetts Department of Education , Honey- 
well, Inc., 1970. 

Interim Fiscal Report for liscal Year 1972 as of October 31. 1971 , Division 
of Occupational Education, 1S71. 

Kaleidoscope 5 , Kaufman, Barbara and Lydiard, Beverly, Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts Department of Education, Bureau of Curriculum Services, 
E.S.E.A. Title III. 

Kaleidoscope 6 , Lydiard, Beverly and Simon, Beverly Silver, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, Department of Education Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction, Bureau of Curriculum Services, E.S.E.A. Title III. 

Laws and Rules Pertaining to Hairdressing , Board of Registration of Hair- 
dressers, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Laws Regulating Barbering. Etc.. with Rules and Regulations of the Board 
of Registration of Barbers , Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Civil Service and Registration, Board of Registration of Barbers. 
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Management Information Control Flow Chart , Department of Education, 1971 
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Manpower Development and Training Act MDTA a. Program for Peopl^^ Occupa- 
tional Education Ma£>sachusetts > Massachusetts Department of Education^ 

MOVE, Blue Hill Regional Technical School, Massachusetts State, Division 
of Occupational Education. 

1970-71 Data Processing Survey o f the Massachusetts Schools > MEDPA (Massa- 
chusetts Education Data Processing Association) in cooperation with 
Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Research and 
Development, 1971. 

Occupational Education: Program for Training Pr^3pective Directors and 
Supervisors > Wardell, Nancy N. , Editor, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, Division of Occupational Education, 1971. 

Occupational Opportunity and .esources t Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department of Education, Division of Occupational Education. 

Per Pupil Expenditure 1971-72 > Coiamonwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Education. 

Pilot Program: For Training Prospective Directors and Supervisors of 
Occupational Education , Wardell, Nancy N. Editor, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, B-..vision of Occupational Education, 1972* 

Private Trade Schools. Application of ^ules and Regulations Governing 

Private Trade Schools in Massachusetts ^ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Department of Education, Division of Occupational Education. 

Rules and Regulations for Shops , Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department 
of Civil Service and Registration, Board of Registration of Hair- 
dressers, 1971. 

Rules and Regulations Governing Private Business Schools , Commonwealth 

of Massachusetts, Division of Occupational Education, Bureau of Post- 
Secondary Occupational-Technical Education, Office of Private Schools. 

Regulations Governing the Approval of Schools of Practical Nursing and 

the General Conduct Thereof , Board of Registration in Nursing, 1971. 

Regulations Governing the Approval of Schools of Professional Nursing 
and the General Conduct Thereof , Board of Registration in Nursing, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1971. 

Vocational Technical in Massachusetts , Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Vocational-Technical Education > 1971. 

Michigan 

Act Concerning Cosmetology, Public Act 176, 1931, As Amended , Michigan 

Department of Licensing and Regulation, Board of Cosmetology, Allied 
Printing, 1968. 
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Annual Report, 1970--71 , Michigan Department of Education, 1971. 

Annual Report of Private Trade Schools, Business Schools, and Institutes , 
1971-72 , Michigan Department of Education, Adult and Continuing Ed- 
ucation Service, 1972. 

Barbers Laws and Rules Governing the Practice of Barberine , Michigan De- 
partment of Licensing and Regulation, Board of Barber Examiners, 
Allied Printing, 1969. 

Cosmetology; General Rules for Schools, Students. Cosmeticians and Cosme- 
tological Establishments . Michigan Department of Licensing and Re- 
gulation, 1972. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Alcona. Alpena, 
Cheboygan, Crawford. Montmorency. Oscoda, Otsego. Presque Isle , 
Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of; Alger, Delta, 
Dictcinson, Marquette, Menominnee. Schoolcraft , Michigan State Uni- 
versity Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Allegan, Ionia, 
Kent, Lake, Mason. Mecos^, Montcalm. Muskegon. Newaygo, Oceana , 
Osceola, Ottawa , Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 

County and B . -^o al Facts for the Michigan Counties of; Antrim. Benzie, 
Char^ - ix. "kmet. Gran Traverse. Kalkaska. Leelanau, Manistee, 
Missaukefe . Wexf ord , Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of; Arenac, Bay, 
Clare. Gladwin. Gratltot. Huron. Iosco, Isabella, Midland. Ogemaw , 
Roscommon. Saginaw. Sanilac, Tuscola , Michigan State University 
Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Ba raga, Gogebic. 
Houghton. Iron. Keweenaw. Ontonagon , Michigan State University Cooper- 
ative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Barry. Branch, 

Calhoun. Kalamazoo. St. Joseph , Michigan State University Cooperative 
Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Berrien. Cass. 
Van Buren . Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of; Chip pewa. Luce. 
Mackinac , Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 

County and Regional Facta tor the Michigan Counties of; Clinton. Eaton. 
Ingham . Michigan State University Cooperative Extension Service. 

County and Regional Facta for the Michigan Counties of: Genesee, Lapeer, 
Shiawassee . Michigan State University Cooperative Extension. 
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County and Regional Facts for the Michigan Counties of: Hillsdale » Jackson 
Lenawee, Michigan State University Cooperative Extension Service. 

County and Regional Facta for the Mictilgan Counties of: Livingston, 

Macombt Monroe. Oakland, St» Clair. Washtenaw. Wayne , Michigan State 
University Cooperative Extension. 

Directory of Approved Programs in Nursing in Michigan . Michigan Department 
of Licensing and Regulation, Board of Nursing, 1972. 

Directory of Private Occupational Schools . Michigan Department of Education, 
1972. 

Directory of Schools and Establishments Approved for Veterans Training . 
Michigan Department of Education, Adult and Continuing Education 
Service, 1972. 

Educational and Career Exploration Systems (ECES) .Mallory. Alva E. , Project 
Implementor, Michigan State Department of Education, 1971. 

Economic Report of the Governor 1972 . Milliken, William G., Governor of 
Michigan, 1972. 

General Rules for Schools. Students^ CoSiPCticians and Cosmetological 
Establishments . Michigan Department of Licensing and Regulation, 
Board of Cosmetology, 1970. 

Guidelines for the Performance Objectives Development Prcj' -c . Bailey, 

Philip T., and Bland, David H. , and Brown, Dan, MichigbU Department 
of Education, Vocational Education and Career Development Service, 
1972. 

Individual Pupil Report: Explanatory Materials . Michigan Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Licensed Aviation Schools , Michigan Department of Commerce, Michigan 
Aeronautics Commission, 1972. 

Local District and School Report: Explanatory Materials . Michigan Department 
of Education, 1972. 

Michigan Education Statistics . Michigan Department of Education, 1972. 

Michigan's Future Its Population and Its Economym . Bronder, Leonard D.. 
and Koval, John M. , State Resource Planning Division, Office of 
Economic Expansion Michigan Department of Commerce, 1967. 

Michigan Statute and Gen era.! Rules Relating to the Practice of Cursi ng , 
Department of Licensing and Regulation, Michigan Board of Nursing, 
1967. 

Minimum Standards and Educational Criteria for De&ree and Diploma 'Programs 
of Nursing in Michigan . Departtnent of Licensing and Regulation, 
Michigan Board of Nursing, 1968. 
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Minimum Standards and Educational Criteria for Practical Nurg'.ne Programs 
In Michigan , Department of Licensing and Regulation, Michigan Board 
of Nursing, 1968. 

1971-7;t Directory of Institutions ot Higher Education . Higher Education 

Planning and Coordination Services, Michigan Department of Education, 
1971. 

1972 Michigan Economic and Population Statistics , Michigan Department of 
Commerce. 

Nonvocatlonal Programs A Study of Michigan Secondary Schools , Michigan 
State Advi.i:ory Council for Vocationar Education, 1972. 

Objectives and Proce d ures , Michigan Department of Education, 1972. 

Kanking Michigan Public High School Districts by Selected Financial Data 
1970-71. Bulletin 1012 . Michigan Department of Education, 1971. 

Rules and Regulations of the Michigan Aeronautics Commission , Michigan 
Department of Commerce, Michigan Aeronautics Commission, Allied 
Printing, 1967. 

School Racial-Ethnic Census 1969-70 , Michigan Department of Education. 

The Third Annual Report of the Michigan Advisory Council for Vocational Ed- 
ucation July 1. 1971 to June 30. 1972 . Michigan State Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education, 1972. 

Minnesota 

Advance Sheets from 1971-72 Statistical Report of the State Department of 

Education , Minnesota State Department of Education, Statistics Section, 
1972. 

Oeveloplng a btate System of Managed Research and Development Activities 
in Vocational Education , Smith, Brandon B., and Moss, Jerome Jr., 
Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit, 1972. 

Do You Know That Division of Vocational-Technical Education, Minnesota, 

Department of Education* 

Excerpts from Minnesota State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

Factual Information on Private Vocational Schools . Revised 1971, Schneider, 
Pam, Secretary and Hatanpa, Kenneth, Supervisor, Private Vocational 
School Unit, Minnesota Department of Education, 1971. 

Instructions tor tteport.ing Professional Educator Assignments on Form F30-23 
for Elementary and Secondary Personnel . 

Mallard Release Program of the Minnesota Future Farmers of America, 1963- 
1969 , Shields, James T. and Neudahl, H. Kenneth, Minnesota Department 
of Education. 
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Minnesota's Annual Report Fiscal Year> 19/2 



Minnesota State Department of Education Teacher Certification Section * 

The Minnesota Vocational Followi i o System? Rationale and Methods . Vocational 
Followup System, University of Minnesota, 1972. 

1973 Public Report . Minnesota State Advisory Council for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1973. 

The Perceptions of Selected Male Public High School Seniors Concerning 
Specialized and Comprehensive Post-Secondary Schools in Minnesota , 
Klefer, Charles C. , Minnesota Research Coordinating Unit, 1972. 

Pheasant Release Program of the Minnesota Future Farmers of America, 1965- 
1969, Shields, James T. and Neudahl« H.Kenneth, Minnesota Department 
of Education. 

Proposed Biennial Budget 1971-73 Program Budget Supplement, Presented 
by Governor Wendell R. Anderson to the Sixty-Seventh Legislature , 
Minnesota Departmevit of Education, 1971. 

Report of Biographical Information on People Who Enrolled in the Full-Time 
Day Programs of the Minnesota Area Vocational-Technical Institutes 
Between July 1, 1971 and June 30, 1972, Summary of All Enrollees 
Across the State . University of Minnesota, 1972. 

The State of Minnesota Comprehensive Manpower Plan. Fiscal Year 1972 , 
Minnesota State Department of Education, 1971. 

Summary of all Graduates Across the State . Vocational Followup System, 
University of Minnesota, 1972. 

Wildlife Conservation Guide for Minnesota FFA Chapter Advisers and Members , 
Shields, James T. and Neudahl, H. Kenneth, Minnesota Department of 
Education, 1971. 

Wildlife Conservation Programs of FFA , Shields, James T. and Neudahl, H. 
Kenneth, Minnesota Department of Education. 

Mississippi 

Annual Evaluation , Mississippi Institutional Manpower Development and 
Training FY 72, 

Annual Report for the Mlsslssi^l Research Coordinating Unit- for Vocational- 
Technical Education. Fiscal Year 1972 . Wall, James E. and Shi 11, James 
F. , Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Mississippi 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

Annual Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent of Public 
Education to the Legislature of Mississippi. 1971-72 , Division of 
Admlnlstcation and Finance, State Superintendent of Public Education, 
1972. 
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The Career-Centered Curriculum for the Vocational Comple xes In Mississippi, 

Fatherree, A.P., Director, Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 

Mississippi State Board for Vocational Education, 1970. 

The Career-Centered Curriculum for the Vocational Comple xes in Mississippi. 
McMinn, J.H. , Project Director, Mississippi State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1971. 

The Career-Centered Curriculum for the Vocational Comple xes in Mississippi, 

McMinn, James H. , Mississippi State Board for Vocational Education, 1972. 

Federal Financial Reporting System Handbook. MDT-ARA Funds 3224 , Division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, State Department of Education, 
1972. 

Federal Financial Reporting System Handbook - Vocat ional Funds; 1206-Localy 

2206-State. 3206-Federal , Department of Education, Division of Vocational- 

Techinical Education, 1972. 

Final Report; implementing A Career-Centered Curri culum in the ^ubl^-c 

Schools of Mississippi . Morris, James K. , Mississippi State Board 

for Vocational Education, 1972. 

House Bill No. 507 , Legislature of, the State of Mississippi, 1972. 

Hov Goes Mississippi's Economy? . Mississippi Economic Council, 1972. 

Regulations for Mississippi School and Colleg e Registration Act, House 
Bill No. 507, Johnston, G.H. , State Superintendent of Education, 
Mississippi State Board of Education, 1972. 

Research Moi graph: Vocational Education for the Educable Mentally Re- 

lEi[^d^ Vol. 1, July, *72, Flue, W.V., Ed.D., University of Southern 

Mississippi, 1972. 

State Central Data Processing Authority- Annual Repor t to the Legislature, 

State Central Data Processing Authority, Department of Education, 

Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

statisti cal Data- 1971-72 , Thompson, Ruby M. , Supervisor, School Finance 

and Statistics in the Division of Administration and Finance, State 

Department of Education, 1972. 

Stmaar v Data Enrollments in Vocatio nal Education Fiscal Years 1968-1972 
Mississippi . State Department of Education Vocational Education Divi- 
sion, 1972. 

3rd Annual Report , State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
VEISS Data Item Index . Department of Education, 1972. 

Voratlonal Educatio " r.nrflculum Cuide ror the High School E.M.R.: A 

Field Test Copy , Vol. 2, July, '72, Plue, William V., and Alcorn, 

Lela, and Hjermstad, Ernest, and Brooke, Beverly, Department of 
Special Education, University of Southern Mississippi, x972. 
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Vocational Education Information for Members, of the Mississippi Legislature , 
January 1973 , Johnston, Garvin H., State Superintendent of Education, 
and Majure, Troy V, State Director of Vocational. 

Missouri 

Excerpts from Missouri State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

House Bill No. 39 (Perfected) . 77th General Assembly of the "State of Missouri, 
1973. 

Missouri Occgpational Training Information System - Phase I, Final Report , 
Missouri State Department of Education, 1972. 

Missouri Veterans* Education Directory , Revised July 1, 1972, Missouri 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

One Hundred Twenty-Third Report of the Public Schools of the State of 

Missouri School Year Ending June 30, 1972 , Department of Education, 
Division of Public Schools, 1972. 

Quarterly Reports; Activities of the Missouri Research Coordinating Unit 
White, Glenn, Director RCU and Kelsay, Allen, Assistant Director RCU, 
Missouri Research Coordinating Unit, 1972. 

Vocational-Technical Schools and Programs in Missouri . Missouri State 
Department of Education, 1971. 

Montana 

Annual Report Manpower Development and Training Program Fiscal Year 1972 , 
Montana State Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1972. 

Data Source Review: Vocational and Occupational Skills Component 1972 , 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Montana School Statistics-Funding, Enrollments, Staffing - 1961-72 , 
Colburg, Dolores, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1977 

Montana State Government Telephone Directory , Montana State Government, 
1973. 

Quarterly Report, Research and Developm ent Project in Career Education, 
1973. 

Third Annual Evaluation Report , Montana Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education, 1972. 

Nebraska 

Evaluation Report , Nebraska Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical 
Education, 1972. 
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Final Report; Fiscal Year 1972. Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit 

for Vocational Education . Mendenhall, Elton B. , Director and Larson, 
Fay G., Assistant Director, Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit for 
Vocational Education Teachers College, 1972. 

Getting It All Together , Vocational Education Amendments, 1972. 

Legislative Bill 996 . Legislature of Nebraska, 1971. 

Nebraska Education- The Annual Report of the State Board of Education to 

the Governor of the State of Nebraska for the Fiscal Year Commencing 
July 1, 1970 and Ending June 30, 1971, Stanley, Cecil E., Commissioner 
of Education, State Department of Education, 1971. 

Occupational Opportunities in Nebraska , Nebraska Research Coordinating 

Unit for Vocational Education, State Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, 1972. 

Quarterly Reports , Mendenhall, Elton B. , Director RCU, Nebraska Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 12/72, 9/72, 6/72, 3/72, 
12/71, 9/71. 

Quarterly Report , Mendenhall, Elton B., Director RCU, Nebraska Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 1973. 

Quarterly Report , Research and Development Project in Career Education, 
1972. 

Statist J and Facts about Nebraska Schools , Statistical Service Section, 
Division of Adminiofrative Services v Department of Education, 1972. 

A Status Study of Local Vocational Advisory Committee Activity in Nebraska, 
Nebraska Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 

Nevada 

Biennial Report of Selected Data by the Superintendent of Public Instruction- 
Supplement Number One to the Biennia l Report of the Superintenden t 
oT Tublic Instruction - July 1. 1970 to June 30, 1972. Inclusive , 
Larson, Burnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Executive 
Officer, State Board for Vocational, 1972. 

Biennial Report of Selected Data by the Superintendent of Public Instruction - 
Supplement Number Two to the Biennial Report of the Supe rintendent 
of Public Instruction - July 1. 1970 to June 30. 197 2 Inclusive. 
Larson, Burnell, Superintendent of Public Instruction and Executive 
Officer, State Board for Vocational Education, 1972. 

Career Development in Nevada , Hansen, Kenneth H. , Superintendent of Public 
~" Instruction, Nevada State Department of Education, 1973. 

FY 73-74 Annual and Long-Range Vocational Education Plan , Washoe County 
School District, 1972. 
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Manpower Development and Training Programs in Nevada . 1971-72, Hansen, 

Kenneth H. Dr., Superintendent of Public Instruction, Riley, Courtney 
R. , Director, Vocational-Technical and Adult Education, Stoker M. 
Douglas, State Supervisor Manpower Development a.»d Training, Boone, 
Don, Photographer Department of Education, 1971. 

Quarterly Progress Reports 1 and 2 . Riley, R. Courtney, Director Vocational- 
Technical and Adult Education Branch. and Trout, Len L. Jr., Director 
Research Coordinating Unit, Nevada State Department of Education 
Vocational-Technical and Adult Education Branch and University of 
Nevada, Research and Educational Planning Center, 1972. 

The Role of the National System of Research Coordinating Units in the 

Research - To - Practice Continuum . Nevada Research Coordinating Unit. 

Where the Education Action is. Third Annual Evaluation Report. 1972 > 

Nevada Advisory Council for Manpower Training and Career Education. 

New Has^ shire 

Be What You Want t» Be . New Hampshire *s Secondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Programs. 

Careers Concepts Urban Applications . DesRuisseaux, Louis R, , Federal Funds 
Coordinator, New Hampshire State Department of Vocational Education, 
1973. 

Career Education . Bailey, Floyd P., Associate Education Consultant and 
Hayslip, Josephine, Educational Consultant, New Hampshire State 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 1972. 

Career Education Proposal! Planning Grant . Yeaton, Norman D., Interim 
Director, New Hampshire State Department of Education, 1972, 

Chapter 3 1A - Beauty Parlors (Hairdressing and Mat.icuring) . New Hampshire 
Board of Registration of Hairdressers, 1965. 

Chapter 477 Laws 1969 . New Hampshire State Department of Education, 1972. 

Community Needs Assessment for Vocational Education Planning in New Hampshire . 
Hamblin, Edward, Vocational Director, r» apartment of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1973. 

Diversified Occupations in Recreation . Nichols, Howard C, Program Director, 
New Hampshire State Department of Vocational Education, 1971. 

SAth Biennial Report . New Hampshire State Board of Education, 1970. 

Employment for New Hampshire 1972. Inci idlng Unemployment Hours and Earn- 
ings and T u rnover Data . Economic Analysis and Reports, William, 
Roy J., Economist. 

Excerpts from New Hampshire State Report . Department of Education, 1972, 
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Exploring the World of Work , Lafionatin, FokiCu, Superintendent of Schools, 
New Hampshire State Department of Vocational Education, 1973. 



General Administrative Manual to Accompany Fall Data Collection Forms for 

Education Management Information System . New Hampshire State Department 
of Education, 1971. 

Inservice Education in Group Processes in Problem Solving and Task. Oriented 
Small Groups for Career Education , Wiggin, Neal A. Consultant, Career 
Education, New Hampshire State Department of Vocational Education, 1973. 

The Laws Kelating to Registered Nurses and Licensed Practical Nurses and 
State Financial Assistance for Nursing Education , New Hampshire Board 
of Nursing Education & Nurse Registration, 1971. 

Model Machine Shop for Drafting Instruction . Jackson, Carl R. , Vocational 

Instructor, New Hampshire State Department of Vocational Education, 1970. 

NERCOE, First Annual Report . The New England Resource Center for Occupational 
Education. 

New Hampshire: Functions of the Research Coordinating Unit , Cooper, 
Gloria, Director, Department of Education. 

New Hampshire Guidelines foi Developmental Career Education K-A . New 
Hampshire State Department of Education, 1972. 

New Hampshire Manpower Advisory Committee Report - 1972 , New Hampshire 
State Manpower Advisory Committee. 

New Hampshire State Department of Education. Division of Vocational-Technical 
Education: Grants . Andrew, Neal D., Chief, Department of Education, 
1972. 

1971 Annual Report, Industrial Development in New Hampshire . New Hampshire 
Department of Resources and Economic Development. 

A Project to Improve the Use of Occupational Information in New Hampshire. 

Carr, James V., President, New Hampshire State, Department of Vocational 
Education, 1970. 

Proposals Submitted to the Division of Vocational Technica l Education, 

Palmer, Wilbur H. , Agriculture Instructor, New Hampshire State, Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education, 1970. 

«r 

Proposal Submitted to the Vocational Technical Divis ion of the State 

Depar tment of Education: Planning Grant . Jones, Steven M. , Director, 
New Hampshire State, Department of Vocational Education, 1973. 

Regulations for the Licensing of Private Correspo ndence Schools' Sales 
Representatives , New Hampshire State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Post-Secondary Education^ State Approving Agency, 1972. 

Regulations Relating to Pr ivate Trade, Commercial, Correspondence and 

Dthet Schools As Defin ed by RSA 188:C , New Hampshire State Department 

of Education, Division of Post -Secondary Education, State Approving 
^ Agency, 1972. 
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Special Educ.uion Vocational Program ^ Worcester, Daniel J. , Director 

of Pupil Pt-rsonn. 1 Service, Now Hampshire State, Department of Voca- 
tional tlducation, 1970. 

T hird Annual Report . New Hampshire's Advisory Council for Vocational Tech- 
nical Education, 1972. 

Your Mind » »»Your Hands , New Hampshire's Secondary Vocational-Technical 
Education Programs. 

New Jersey 

Annual Report of the New Jersey Advisory Council on Vocational Education , 
An Evaluation of Vocational Education Programs, Services, and Acti- 
vities, in New Jersey, 1972. 

Answers to Five Basic Questions About Career Education . York, Edwin G. , 
Coordinator Occupational Research Development Resource Centers, 
State of New Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

Apprenticeship Training and Career Education . York, Edwin G. , Coordinator 
Occupational Research Development Resource Centers, State of New 
Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

Career Development for All . York, Edwin G. , Coordinator Occupational 

Research Development Resource Centers, State of New Jersey, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1971. 

Career Education Progress . Vol. 1, No. 4, York, Edwin G. , Editor, Division 
of Vocational Education, New Jersey Department of Education, 1972. 

Career Education Progress . Vol. 1, No. 2, York, Edwir G. , Coordinator 

Occupational Research Development Resource Centers, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, New Jersey Department of Education, 1972. 

Computerized Career Information . York, Edwin G. , Editor, State of New Jersey, 
Department of Education, 1972. 

Division of Vocational Education. Financial Report 1971-72 . 

Division of Vocational Education (Staff j . New Jersey State Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Evaluation Report of Institutional Training Manpower Development and 

Training Fiscal Year 1972 . New Jersey Department of Education Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, Office of Manpower Development and 
Training, 1972. 

Excerpts from New Jersey State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 
Feedback . Vol. 7, No. 3. 

Financial Report. 1970-71 . Poliacik, Stephen, Assistant Commissioner of 
Education (Acting) , Division of Vocational Education. 
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Financial Report, 1971-72> on the Distribution of Federal a nd State-aid 
Funds, Division of Vocational Education. 

Graas-Roots Development of Curriculum for Career Education , York, Edwin G. , 
Editor, State of New Jersey, Department of Education. 

Guidelines for Filling Out the Application Form for Federal Voc ational 
Education Funds « For Fiscal ^ar 1973 , New Jersey Departimant of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education. 

Highlights of the Invitational Conference on Career Development , York, 
Edwin G. , Coordinator Occupational Research Development Resource 
Centers, State of New Jersey, Department of Education, 1971. 

High Priority and Status for Career Education , York, Edwin G. , Coordinator 
Occupational Research Development Resource Centers, State of New 
Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

New Jersey Manpower Needs in Natural Resources and/or Agriculture , Rutgers 
University, College of Agriculture and Environment-^ 1 Science and 
Department of Vocational-Technical Education Graduate School of 
Education* 1972. 

Placement: The Ultimate Test of a School's Commitment to its Stu dents, 

Law, Gordon, Jr., Research Associate, State of New Jersey, Department 
of Education, 1972. 

Reflections , Kelly, Dr. Joseph F. , Director, Curriculum and Media Research 
and Koo, Dr. Po-yen, Director, Vocational Data Collection and Eval- 
uation, State of New Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

Rules of the State of New Jersey Board of Educati on for the Registration 
^i^Vgulation of Private Vocational Schools , New Jersey Board of 
Education, 1967. 

7th. 8th. at?d 9th Grade Career Exploration , York, Edwin G. , Coordinator 
Occupational Research Development Resource Centers, State of New 
Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

Simulations and Career Education , York, Edwin G. , Coordinator Occupational 
Research Development Resource Centers, State of New Jersey, Department 
of Education, 1972. 

Survey of New Jersey Public School Districts Using Aut omatic Data Processing 
Equipment , New Jetsey Department of Education, 1970, 

Technology for Children , McEnroe, Mary Ann, Research Associate, Slate of 
New Jersey, Department of Education, 1972. 

W hy Career Education? The Facts . York, Edwin G. , Coordinator Occupational 
Research Development Resource Centers, State of New Jersey, Department 
of Education, 1^72. 
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New Mexico 

Annual Evaluation Report , New Mexico State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Technical Education, 1972. 

Arti^le^40 — State Domiciled Proprietary School Act . New Mexico State Board 
of Education, 1971. 

4>>txCie Ai — Out-Of-State Proprietary School Act ." New MfeXico State Board of 
Education, 1971. 

Excerpts from New Mexico State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

1st Month's Statewide Enrollment by Trade , New Mexico State Department of 
Education, Division ot Statistics, Mew Mexico Public Scijools, 1972. 

New Mexico State Evaluation Report Institutional Traini'ig Prograg . FY 1972 . 
New Mexico State Department of Education, Division of Manpowe'r and 
Training, 1972. 

Private (Proprietary) Schools Approved and Permitted by the State Board 
of Education for 1972-73 . New Mexico State Board of Education, 1972. 

Regulations for the Issuance of Certificates of Permit and Approval to 

Private (Proprietary) S ch ools in New Mexico . State Department of Education, 
Vocational Education Di ision. 

Regulations for Non-State Resident Correspondence Schools And Other Private 
(Proprietary) Non-State Resident Schools . State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Education Division. 

Summary of Enrollment by Grades . New Mexico State Department of Education, 
Public Schools, 1972. 

Taoscore Careers Oriented Relevant Education , Ortis:, Orlando, Superintendent, 
and Shelford, Paul, Jr., Director, Taos Municipal Schools. 

Vocational Programs in New Mexico Schools. 1971-1972 . 1972. 

New York 

Occupational Education Programs for Special Education Studen'LS . Nassaw 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, 1973. 

North Carolina 

Annual Enrollment Report. Student Enrollment and Full-Time Equivalents. 
1971-1972 . North Carolina State Board of Education, Department of 
Community College ^, 1972. 

r 

Annual Evaluation of Manpower Development Training Activities, FY 1972 , 
North Carolina State Board of Education, Department of Community 
Colleges, 1972. 
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Annual Evaluation Report^ FY 1972 , North Carolina State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Annual Plan of Work - July 1. 1972'Julv 30. 1973 . Department of Public In- 
struction, 1972. 

Career Education; A Report of the North Carolina Career Educ ation Task 
Force , North Carolina Department of Public Instruction^, 1973. 

Career Education Project for School Personnel , Wakw County Public Schools, 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Curriculumt Perspectives. Relationships, and Trends . North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1971. 

The Design. Development, and Evaluation ot a Model Occ upational Evaluation 
Center for the Handicapped , North Carolina State, Department of 
Education, 1971. 

thq Development of a Model Designed to Expand Employment Optio ns and Occupa- 
tional Education Opportunities for Women in North Carolina , North 
Carolina State, Department of Education, 1973. 

The Development of an Occupational Education Model for the Priaiary Grades, 
Golden, Loretta, Investigator, North Carolina State, Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Development of a Research Instrument Which Can Asse ss the Occupational 
and Educational Status of Former Occupational Enro llees of North 
Caro lina Community Colleges and Technical Institute s . North Carolina 
State, Department of Education, 1971. 

Director y of North Carolina Educational Institutions and Curi-icula Approved 
for the Enrollment of Veterans and Other Person s Eligible Under 
Title 38, U.S. Code , North Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 
1973. 

The Dissemination of Occupational Education Resear ch Information, North 
Carolina State, Department of . Education, 1972. 

Educational Guide - Techn'cal Institutes. Comm unity College North Carolina 
State Board of Education, Department of Community Colleges, 1972. 

Establishment of an "Informatio n Center" at Forsyth Technical Institute 
to Design a System for Collecting and Proce ssing Manpower Informa- 
tion at the Local Level . North Carolina State, Department of Education, 
1971. 

An Evaluai:ion of the North Carolina Ca reer Exploration Prograni, Clemmons, 

jessee S., Occupational Research Unit. Department of Public Education, 

Division of Research, 1972. 

An Experimen t in Attitude Mod ^ficAtion ol Se>. c ted S tudents Enrolled in 

the One-Year Voc ational and Two-yeaf"TiHKnical Programs 

em Community colTigi , I^ortfa Carolina State Department ot Kducation, 

1971. 
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Field Teat and Revision Activltifes ot Learning Activity Packages for 
Specified Competency Areas of Diatrlbutlve Education, Lucas, Dr. 
Stephen R. , and Miles, Dr. Eenton E., North Carolina Stat » Pmartment 
of Education, 1973. 

Guidelines for the Operation, Demonstration,^ Evaluation and Defuslon of 

a Model for a Comprehensive Career Education Program in North Carolina^ 
Lenoiir, North Carolina, Caldwel]. County, 1972. 

The "Image" of Occupational Education in North Carolina. FY 1972: An 

Evaluation Study and a Model . University of North Carolina at Greensboro, 
School of Home Economixs, 1972. 

Involving Citizens and Citizen Groups in Planning and Evaluating O c cupa- 
tional Educational Prrograms , North Carolina State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Learning a Living in North Carolina , North Carclina State Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, 1972. 

Local Long-Range Plan for Occupational Educgtion , Department of Public 
Instruction, 1972. 

North Carolina Education Directory 1972-73 . North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1972. 

North Carolina Public Schools Biennial Report; Part One 1968-70 , State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1970. 

Occupational Education Research Project Final Report , Eades, James W., 
Project Director and Townsend, Frank C. , Research Investigator, 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Occupational 
Research Unit, 1972. 

Occupational Education Research Project Final Repor , Sandhills Community 

College, North Carolina State Department of Public Education, Occupational 
Research Unit, 1972, 

Occupational Research Project Final Report; Predictive Models for Success 
in Occupational Education . Lynch, Mary V., North Carolina State 
Department of Public Education, Occupational Research Unit, 1972. 

The Planning of a Model Area Occupational Evaluation Center for the Handi- 
capped in North Carolina Multi-County Planning Regions . Hart, Richard 
L,, Director of Project, Department of Education, 1973. 

Preparation of Occupational Guidance Coordinators , North Carolina State, 
Department of Education, 1973. 

Program PlanP.ing Guide - Occupational ^Education: A Handbook for Local 

Planners-Secondary Schools , Program Planning and Development Section, 
Division of Occupational Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
1972. 
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Quarterly Vocational p rf.maUnn Research Activity Reports. Rogers, Charles H. 
Director, Occupational Research Unit, North Carolina State, Depart- 
ment of Vocavional Education, 1971-1972. 

Rf^gulations and Standards for Licensing Private Bus iness Schools, May 11, 
1972. As Required by Aiticle 31, Chapter 115. N orth Carolina General 
Statutes As Amended by Chapter 1175, Session Laws of 1961 , North 
Carolina State Board of Education, 1972. 

Regulations and Standards for Licensing Private Trad e Schools Reprinted 

August 1, 1972 As Required by Article 31, Chapter 115, N orth Carolina 
Gene ral Statutes As Amended by Chapter 1175. Session Laws of 1961 , 
North Carolina State Board of Education, 1972. 

Restructured Registration and Instructional Options , North Carolina State, 
Department oz Education, 1971. 

A Status Study of Occupational Education in North Caro lina. 1971-1972, 

North Carolina State University, Division of Occupational Education, 
1972. 

Student Enrollment and ''ollowup Information: The Po wer to Change Tomorrow, 
State Department of Public Education, Program Operations Section, 
Division of Occupational Education, 1972. 

Summer Institute for High School Students; A Rese arch Project in Pre- 
\' ocational Education , North Carolina State Department of E;^ucation, 
1)11, 

A Year-End Evaluation of an Exemplary Career Developme nt Program in 
Washington. D.C. , Porter, G. William and Myrick, W. Darrell, and 
Morgan, Robert L. , National Center for Occupational Education; North 
Carolina State University, 1972. 

North Dakota 

Appropriations. Yearly Report by Service , North Dakota State Board of 
Vocational Education, 1972. 

Career Development , North Dakota's Exemplary World of Work Projr ct. North. 
Dakota State Beard for Vocational Education. 

Chapter 15-50 of the North Dakota Century Code , Trade and Correspondence 
Scuools, 1973. 

Directory of Staff Personnel , North Dakota State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 

Exemplary Proj sct 1372 North Dalcn^a Department of V ocational Education: 

Cour s e OuiTline . Career Development Insritute, North Dakota State 

School of Science, 1972, 

North Dakota Educational Directory 1971-1972 , Department of Public Inscruc- 
tion, 1971. 
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North Dakota State Evaluation Reports FY 197 2. 1972. 



Quarterly Research Activity Reports . Doutt, Benjamin S., Research Coor- 
dinator, North Dakota State, Department of Education, 9/71, 12/71, 
and 3/72. 

Quarterly Research Activity Report for North Dakota . Doutt, Benjamin S., 
Research Coordinator, Department of Education, 1971. 

State of North Dakota 65th Annual Report of the I^irector of Secondary 

Education to Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Year End- 
ing June 30, 1972 . North Dakota State Board of Education, 1972. 

A Statewide Progr am in Developmental Vocational Guidance and Occupational 
Preparati on for the Changing World of Work . Sellai.d, Larry, Project 
Director, North Dakota State Beard for Vocational Education, 1970. 

A Statewide Program in Developmental Vocational Guidance and Occupational 
Preparati on for the Changing World of Work . Swenson, Leroy H., State 
Director of Vocational Education, North Dakota Snate, Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 1970. 

Teaching for Emoloy ability . Murphy Patricia D., North Dakota State, Depart- 
ment of Education, 1972. 

Trade and Correspondenie Schools . North Dakota State Board of Vocational 
Education, 1972. 

Vocational Education Assessment System . North Dakota State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, 1972. 

Vocational-Technical Education . North Dakota State Board of Vocational 
Education, 1972. 

Ohio 

•> xerpts from Abstracts of Research and Development Projects in Career 
Education . Ohio Division of Vocational Education, Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 

Analyslr of Amended Substitute House bill 475 . Ohio State Department of 
Education, 1971. 

Career E xploration Program Curri^.ulum Guide . Essex, Martiu W. , State 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Ohio, Department of 
Education, Vocational Education Division, 1971. 

Career Or ientation Program Grades 7-8 . Essex, Dr. Martin W. , Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Trade and Industrial Education Service, 
Ohio State University, 1972. 

Career Motivation Curriculum Guide for Grades K-6 Ohio State Board of 

Education . Essex, Dr. Martin W. , Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Ohio Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education Home 
Economics Section, 1972. 
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Directory of Private Schools^ 1971-72 . State Board of School and College 
Registration, 1972. 



Laws. Rules and Regulations Governing the Registration of Private Schools 
and Agents . Ohio State Board of School and College Registration, 1970. 

Manpower Training Service - Annual Report . Ohio State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Division ol Vocational Education, 1971. 

Occupational Survey. 1971-1972 - Manpower Development . Ohio Bureau of 
Employment Services, 1972. 

Ohio Advisory Council for Vocational Education. 197 1-72. Toward 1976. 
1972. 

Ohio Educational Directory 1972-73 . Essex, Dr. Martin W., State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Ohio Higher Education Notebook . Ohio State Department of Education, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1972. 

Ohio Manpower Plan FY 1972 . Ohio State Manpower Planning Council, 1972. 

Ohio Pride in Vocational Education - Parent and Studen t Survey. Ohio 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 
1971 (revised 1972). 

Ohio Program Review for Improvement. Develop, and Expansion in Vocational 
Education: Procedure Guides . Ohio State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 1971. 

Ohio Program Review for Improvement. Devel opment ^ and Expansion in Voca- 
tional Education; Program Reviews . Ohio S' ate Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

Opening Vocational Secondary Enrollment Units. FY 1972 . Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

Quarterl y Vocational Educational Research Activity Reports . Tower, CO., 
As iS taut Director, Ohio State, Department of Education, 12/71, 9/71, 
6/72, 3/72. 

Rehabilitation » Education . Ohio State Department of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education, 1972. 

A Research Study in the Development of Effective Means o f Altering the 
Attitudes of Elementary School Teachers . Ohio State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational Education, Miami University, 1972. 

The Role of Vocational Education in Improving Ski lls and Earning Capacity 

in the State of Ohio; A Cost-Benefit Study . Ghazalah, Ismail A., Ph.D., 
Ohio University, Department of Economics, 1972. 

A Second Year Study of Secondary Vocational Education In structional Pro- 

gram Costs for School Year. 1970-71 . Ohio State Department of Edvca- 

tlon, 1973. 
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Sequence for the Involvement of Vocational Educatxon Plannine Districts 
with PRIDE, Ohio State Department or Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, 1972. 



State Board of Edu cation Annual Report 1971 , State Board of Education, 
1971. 

Statistical Reports . Departmenf of Education, Division of Computer Ser- 
vices, 1972. 

3rd Annual Report - Education for Employment in Ohio . Ohio Advisory 
Council, 1972. 

Vocational Education Reporting Information - FY 1972 . Division of Vo- 
cational Education, State Department of Education, 1972. 

Vocational Graduates: The Employer and Employee Perspective . Market 
Opinion Research, 1972. 

Oklahoma 

An Act - Enrolled House Bill No. 1403 , Allard of the House and Hamilton, 
Grantham, Berrong and McCune of the Senate, the Oklahoma State 
Legislature, 1970, 

An Act Relating to Private School; Amending 70 O.S. 1971. ss 21-106; 
Fixing Renewal License Fee at Same > s Original Fee. Hamilton of 
the Senate and Willis of the House, The Oklahoma State Legislature, 
1972. 

Amendments to Regulations II. III. Oklahoma Board of Private Schools. 

Career Development; Tulsa Public :>chools» Exemplary Program 5-12 , Caweltl, 
Dr. Gordon, Superintendent of Schools, Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education, Education Service Center. 

Directory of Licensed Private Schools and Representatives , Oklahoma Board 
of Private Schools, 1972. 

I 

Educational Programs to Provide an Employable Citizen . Department of Vo- * 
cational and Technical Education, Division of Instruction, Tulsa 
Public Schools. 

Excerpts from Oklahoma State Report ; Department of Education, 1972. ir 

An Exemplary Comprehensive Occupational Orientation Vocational Education ^ 
Program in the Tulsa Public Schools, Special Vocational Education, 
Tulsa Public Schools, State Department of Vocational and Technical ^ 
Education. 

Exemplary Program , Special Vocational Education, Tulsa Public Schools, 
State Department of VocatioP^il Education, 1972-73. 
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4th Annual Report , Oklahoma State Advisory Council Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1972. 



A Guide ^'or State-Directed Evaluation of Secondary Vocatio nal Education 
Programs in Oklahoina , Oklahoma State Department of Vocational and 
Technical Education, 1972. 

Guidelines for Operating the World of Work Program in Elem entary Educa- 
tion: Grades 5-6 , Howell, Dr. Bruce, Assistant Sunerlntendent for 
Instruction, Oklahoma State Department of Vocational Education, 1972- 
1973» 

Letter Concernl n | ^ Vocational Education Research to br. S.P. Marland. Jr., 
Tattle, Francis, State Director and Executive Officer, 1971. 

Management by Objectives Implementation Sequence , Leverenz, Susan K. , 
Hopkins, Charles A., and William W. Stevenson, Planning Unit, 
Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation, State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1973. 

M easuring up... Moving on , Annual Statistical Report 1971-1972, Fisher, 

Dr. Leslie, State Superintendent, Oklahoma State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1972. 

OTIS - Occupational Training Information System - Cycle 5 Report 1973. 
Morton, J.B., Lyle, Edwina, and William W. Stevenson, Oklahoma 
State Department of Vocational and Technical Education, Division of 
Research, Planning, and Evaluation, Information Services Unit, 1973. 

Quarter? V Research Activity Report , Frazier, Dr. Wm. D., Director, Oklahoma 
RCij, Oklahoma State, Department c*" Education, 1971. 

Quatterly Research Activity Report for New Mexico , Majors, Hilda, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit, New Mexico State, Department of Vocational 
Education, 1972. 

Oregon 

Administrative Regulations Pertaining to Private Vocati onal Schools and 
Salesmen , Secretary of State, 1972. 

Annual Report, Institutional Manpower Development and T raining in Oregon, 
Ort;gon State Board of Education, MDTA Programs, 1972. 

Educational Specifications for the Development of a "Cai .er Program Plan- 
ning System (CP PS)^, Fretwel] , David, 1972. 

Laws Governing the Licensinp of Private Vocational Schools Under Provisions 
of Chapter ( 45. ORS as Amended by Chapter 67. Oregon Laws 1967. No 
Amendments "n 1969 , Oregon Board of Education, Division of Communit> 
Colleges, Career Education and Instructional Technology, 1970. 

Manpower Analysis for the Electricity-Electronics Cluster . Fretwell, Dave, 
Specialist, Manpower Analysis and Program Evaluation, 1972. 
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Oregon's Career Educat i on Story , Oregon Advisory Council for Career Educa- 
tion, 1972. 

Oregon Community Colleges - Enrollment^ Fall Term . Oregon State Board of 
Education, Business and Support Services, 1972. 

Secondary^ Schools Offering Approved Vocational Programs . Oregon State 
Board of Education, Community Colleges and Career Education, 1973. 

Pennsylvania 

Achievement Report-Area Vocational-Technical School Development . Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Education, 1971. 

Area Vocational Technical Schools In Pennsylvania , Pennsylvania Department 
of Education, 1973. 

Deterniination of the Basic Mathematics Skill Needs and the Need for Mathe- 
matics Remediation for Secondary Vocational Education Students , 
Pennsylvania State University, Department of Vocational Education, 
1973. 

To Develop and Implement a Program for the Career Development Center of 
the Brandyvine Educational Park: Wilmington Public Schools , Long, 
Thomas E., Evaluator, Pennsylvania State, Department of Public In- 
struction, 1971. 

The Development and Implementation of a Comprehensive Testing Program 
for a Vocational-Technical Center; Kent Co. Vocational-Technical 
School District , Long, Thomas E., Evaluator, Pennsylvania State, 
Department of Public Instruction, 1971. 

An Evaluation of Vocational and Technical Education in Pennsylvania in 
1971 , Pennsylvania Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 1971. 

Eacpansion of a World of Work Experience Program; Newark School District , 
Long, Thomas E., Evaluator, Pennsylvania State, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1971. 

Final Report - Inventory of Continuing Education Activities In Pennsylvania 
Public School Districts and Area Vocational -Technical Schools . 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational, Technical, 
and Continuing Education, 1973. 

Final Report; The Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education in 

Pennsylvania . Moody, Dr. Ferman B., Director, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Office of Education, 1972. 

An Occupational-Vocational Education Model for the State of Delaware; 

Mllford School District and Kent County Vocational-Technical School , 
Long, Thomas E., Evaluator, Pennsylvania State* Department of Public 
Instruction, 1971. 

The Pennsylvania Coaprehensive Manpower Plan, FY 1972 (Volumes 1 and 2) , 
Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1971. 
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Pennsylvania's Manpower Requirements, for FY 1972 , Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, 1972. 

Pennsylvania 1960 Census and 1970, 1975 Projected Total Employment . Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry, 1969. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Education Directory - Post-Secondary Programs 

and Adult Programs - The VEMIS System - Vocational Education Manage- 
ment Information System . Bure-^n of Vocational, Technical and Continuing 
Education, Department of Educ ion, 1972. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Education Directory - Secondary Programs - Part I - 
Programs/Enrollments - The VEMIS System - Vocational Education Manage- 
ment Information System . Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing 
Education, Department of Education, 1972. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Education Management Information Report - The 
VEMIS System - Vocational Education Management Information System ? 
Pennsylvania Vocational Graduates Followup Survey. Adult /Post-Sec- 
ondary Programs, Class of 1971 . Bureau of Vocational, Technical, 
and Continuing Education, Department of Education, 1972. 

Pennsylvania Vocational Education Management Information Report - The VEMIS 
System - Vocational Education Management Information System - Pennsyl- 
var ia Vocational Graduates, Followup Survey. Secondary Programs , 
Class of 1971 , Volume 1, Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Continuing 
Education, Department of Education, 1972. 

Public Secondary School Report: Our Schools Today . Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Education, Bureau of Educational Statistics, 1972, 

Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational 

Education in Pennsylvania . Department of Education, Bureau of Education- 
al Research, 1972. 

Quarterly Report: Research and Development Project in Career Education , 
Struck, John W. , Pennsylvania Department of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, 1972. 

Vocational Education Personnel Directory . Bureau of Vocational, Technical 
and Continuing Education, Pennsylvania Departmint of Education, 1972- 
1973. 

Vocational-Technical Program Approval . Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1971. 

Vocational-Technical Education Programs for Fiscal Year 197A , Pennsylvania 
State Plan, Pennsylvania State, Department of Education, 1973. 

Rhode Island 

Addendum to the Report on the Findings of Data Collection Survey for the 

State Department of Education — Data Processing Costs and Applications- 
Status of Data Processing Costs and Applications — Status of Data Pro- 
cessing Consultant Reports - Report No. 4 . Office of the Assistant 
Cooamissioner, Research, Planning and Evaluatidn, 1971. 
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C hapter 5-30 of the General Lavs 1956 As Amended Entitled "Chiropractors' * , 
State Department of Health, Division of Professional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-35 of the General laws 1956 As Amended Entitled "Optomet r ists" 
State Department of Health, Division of Professional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-34 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled "Nurses" . 
State Department of Health, Division of Professional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-31 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled "D.-intists and 
Dental Hygienists . State Department of Health, Division of Profess- 
ional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-37 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled "Physicians 

and Surgeons" . State Department of Health, Division of Professional 
Regulation* 

Chapter 5-36 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled "Osteopaths" . 
State Department of Health, Division of Professional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-33 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled " Embalmers 
and Funeral Directors" , State Department of Health, Division of 
Professional Regulation. 

Chapter 5-27 of the General Laws 1956 as Amended Entitled "Barbers" , 
Rhode Island Department of Health. 

Chapter 44. General Laws of Rhode Island - Psychologists , Rhode Island 
Department of Health, Division of Professional Regulation, 1969. 

Ciapter 48 - "Sanitarians" . State Department of Health, Division of 
Professional Regulation, 1970. 

Correspondence School - Standards for Approval for Solicitation . State 
Department of Education, Division of Regulatory Services, 1973. 

Electrolysis General Laws 1956 as Amended by Chapter 116. Public Laws 

of 1969. Chapter 5-32 . State Department of Health, Division of Pro- 
fessional Regulation. 

Excerpts from Rhode Island State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

Financial Information Requirements in Education - A Dynamic Problem - 

The Rhode Island Model . Galamaga, Donald P., Rhode Island Department 
of Education, Division of Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 1973. 

General Laws Governing Hairdressers and Cosmeticians , General Laws 1956, 
Chapter 10, State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 1972. 

Interim Phone Numbers (Effective Jan. 29, 1973), State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Division of Academic Services, 1973. 

Learning for Work - 1972 , Rhode Island State Advisory Council for Vocation- 
al-Technical Education. 
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Local Effort for Vocational Education Expenditures (Input form) , 1972. 



Manpower Development Training , Annual Report, Department of Education, 
1972. 

M.I.S. - Putting It to Work for Producers and Consumers of Education - 

The Rhode Island Model , Galamaga, Donald P., Rhode Island Department 
of Education, Division of Research, Planning and Evaluation, 1972. 

1971-1972 Statistical Tables , Joyce, R.R. , Supervisor of Educational 
Statistics, Rhode Island Department of Education, 1972. 

Nursing Home Administrators , Rhode Island Department of Health, Division 
of Professional Regulation, 1970. 

Plumbers General Laws 1956, Chapter 5-20 , State Department of Health, 
Division of Professional Regulation. 

A Proposal for a Master Plan in Economic-Vocational Education , Division of 
Organization and Management, Department of Education, 1973. 

Proprietar y School - Standards for Approval , Rhode Island State Department 
of Education, Division of Regulatory Services, 1969. 

Provldence-Pawtucket Area Manpower Review , Department of Employmenr. Secur- 
ity, 1972. 

Rhode Island Basic Economic Statistics the Rhode Island Economy; Summary 
and Trends , Research Division, Rhode Island Development Council, 
1972. 

Rhode Island Department of Educational Management Information System Voca- 
tional Education Model - Phase I - Systems Analysis and Design , 
Arthur Young & Co., Department of Education, 1972. 

The Rhode Island Economy; A Plan for Its Future , Project Rhode Island. 

Rhode Island Educational Management Information System Policies and Pro- 
cedures , Office of the Assistant Commissioner; Research, Planning, 
and Evaluation y 1972. 

Third Quarterly Report; Rhode Island Research and Development Project 
" in Career Education East Providence Rhode Island , Laferte, Orrin, 
State Project Director, Department of Education, 1972. 

Title 5, Chapter AO. Physical Therapists , State Department of Health, 
Division of Professional Regulation. 

Title 5, Chapter 29. General Laws - Podiatrists , State Department of Health, 
Division of Professional Regulation. 

South Carolina 

An Act to Provide for the Regulation of Propr fpfarv Schogls and to Provide 
Penalties for Violations (R557, H1068) , General Assembly of the State 
of South Carolina, 1971. 
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Adult Ed Goes Over the Top! Big Winner in '72 Education OlymplcS t Annual 
Report: 1972^ South Carolina Department of Education, Office of Adult 
Education* 

Annual Evaluation of Manpower Development Trainingj South Carolina^ 1972 * 

Annual Report of the South Carolina Commission on Higher Education , State 
Budget and Control Board, 1973. 

Contract for Services , South Carolina State Department of Education, 1972 • 

Data Inventory , Data items listed by position codes for elementary, second-^ 
ary» P.E* Principals and Assurances (Secondary and Elementary) and 
course type. Office of Research, Administration and Planning Division, 
State Department of Education, 1973* 

Economic Report the State of South Carolina 1972 , State Budget and Control 
Board, 1972* 

An Evaluation Report for the Fiscal Year 1972 » South Carolina Advisory 
Council on Vocational and Technical Education, 1972* 

Exemplary Project in Career Education in South Carolina Rej^ion V , Region 
V Educational Services Center, 1972 • 

First Report; External Evaluation Committee for Research and Develop- 
ment Project in Career Education Lexington School District Three , 
Bailey, Dr. Walt, Maiden, Dr. Leonard, and Dr. Joe Rotter, South 
Carolina College of Education, 1972* 

Guide to Technical Education in South Carolina ^, Division of Field Support, 
South Carolina Committee for Technical Education, 1971* 

Industry Monographs on Ilanj^over Requirements and Resources in South Carolina ^ 
Special Report 1972 , South Carolina Employment Security Commission, 
Research and Statistics, 1972* 

Information Concerning the Organization and By--Lavs of the Committee on 
Evaluation and Information System CCEIS) of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers , Office of Research, Administration, and Plan-* 
ning Division, State Department of Education, 1972 « 

Instructions to Accompany Local Applications for Federal and State Support 
of Vocational and Technical Education ^ 1972*1973, Office of Vocational 
Education, State Department of Education, 1972* 

Lexington County School District Three , Crout, J. McBride, District Super- 
intendent, South Carolina State Department of Education, 1972* 

Looking at South Carolina Schools, 1971-72 Revised Statistical Abstract , 
South Carolina Department of Education, 1973* 

Manpower Educational Reciuirements for Occupations in South Carolina Special 
Report 1972 , South Carolina Employment Security Commission, Research 
and Statistics Section, 1972 « 
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Manpower Requirements and Resources in South Carolina Industry and Occupa- 
tion Interim Report 1972 . South Carolina Employment Security Commission, 
Research and Statistics Section, 1972. 

Manpower Requirements and Resources In South Carolina Indus try and Occupa- 
tion Supplemental Report 1971 . South Carolina Employment Security 
Commission, Research and Statistics Section, 1971. 

1971 Program Review and Strategic Plan for 1972 for the South Carolina 
Rural Concentrated Employment Program , South Carolina Committee 
for Technical Education. 

Project Succeed . Office of General Education, State Department of Education, 
1973. 

Project Succeed. Sample Letter. Classroom Layouts. Cost Factors. Material 
Lists. 1971-72 . Office of General Education, State Department of 
Education. 

Research and Development Project in Career Education . Harlan, Judy G,, 
Project Coordinator, South Carolina Research Coordinating Unit, 
1973. 

Rules and Regulations Governing the Issuing of Licenses to Certain Pro- 
prietary Schools and the Issuing of Agents Permits in Accordance with 
Act Number 405. 1971 South Carolina General Assembly . South Carolina 
Department of Education, 1971. 

South Carolina's Manpower in Industry Work Force Estimates by Major In- 
dustry Division and Selected Industry Groups Annual Averages for 
1967-1970 . South Carolina Employment Security Commission, Research 
and Statistics, 1970. 

South Carolina's Manpower in Industry Work Force Estimates by Major In- 
dustry Division and Selected Industry Groups Annual Averages for 1967- 
1970 . South Carolina Employment Security Commission, Research and 
Statistics, 1971. 

South Carolina's Manpower in Industry Work Force Estimates by Major In- 
dustry Division and Selected Industry Groups Annual Averages for 1967- 
1970 , South Carolina Employment Security Commission, Research and 
Statistics, 1972. 

South Carolina Statistics . Research Services Division, South Carolina 
State Development Board, 1972. 

Statistical Summaries of All Public Schooj. 1971-72 . South Carolina De- 
partment of Education, 1972. 

A Study of Selected A uc lllarv Services in Vocational Education . South 

Carolina Advisory Council on Vocational Education, Division of Voca- 
tional Education* State Department of Education, 1971. 
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South Dakota 



Amended Agreement to Conduct Exemplary Program , Alison, E.B., State Dir- 
ector of Vocational Education » South Dakota State, Division of Voca* 
tional and Technical Education, 1971. 

Business Education Teachers South Dakota High Schools 1971-1972 . Division 
of Vocational Education. 

Educational Directory of South Dakota Schools. 1970-71 . 

Executive Reorganization Order of 1973 . Legislature of South Dakota. 1973. 

Multi District Secondary Vocational Education in South Dakota . Division 
of Vocational Education, Mitchell Printing Co. 

A Position Paper on Vocational-Technical Education in South Dakota . 

State Board of Vocational Education, State Legislative Research Coun- 
cil, 1972. ^ 

A Self -Evaluation Criteria for Use in Local and Area Vocational-Technical 
Programs . South Dakota Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical 
Education, 1971. 

South Dakota Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System Comprehensive Plan 
Fiscal 1972 Year . State Planning Agency, 1971. 

South Dakota Educational Directory 1972-73 . Department of Public Instruction, 
Communications Services, 1972. 

State Evaluation Report on MPT Institutional Training State of South 
Dakota FY 1972 . Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

Tennessee 

Annual Statistical Report of the Department of Education for the Scholastic 
s Year Ending June 30. 1972 . Stimbert, E.C., Commissioner of Education, 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

Budget for Career Education Project » McGinnis. W.A., Director, Tennessee 
State, Department of Education, 1972. 

Chapter 355. Tennessee Medical Laboratory Act. Public Acts of 1967. Tenn- 
essee Department of Public Health, 1967. 

Directory of Personnel for Vocational-Technical Education. 1972 . State 
Department of Education, Vocational Curriculum Laboratory, 1972. 

Directory of Private Business Schools. Special Schools. Their Representa- 
tiveSj and Representatives of Correspondence Schools Approved to 
Solicit Students in Tennessee , State Board for Private Business Schools, 
1972. 

Directory of Secondary Schools with Vocational Education Programs in Tenn- 
essee , Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, State 
Division of Vocational-Technical Education- and the University of 
Q Tennesee, 1972. 
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D irectory - State Approving Agency , Tennessee State Department of Education, 
Division of Veterans, Education, 1972. 

Excerpts from Tennessee State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

Final Report . Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, 
State Division of Vocational Education, 1971-1972. 

A Guide for Completing the Vocational-Technical Personnel Information 
Sheet . Bice, Garry R. , Director, RCU and Green, Gary Q. , Project 
Director, RCU, State Division of Vocational-Technical Education and 
the University of Tennessee, College of Education, 1972. 

Law of the Tennessee Board of Nursing Concerning the Education Examination 
and Registration of Nurses, 1967 . Tennessee Board of Nursing, 1967. 

A Look at Caree - Education In Tennessee . Tennessee State, Department of 
Education} Vocational Technical Education. 

1972 Annual Evaluation Report of the Tennessee State Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education . Tennessee State Advisory Council. 

Part II: Rules. Regulations and Standards of Practice . Tennessee State 
Board for Private Business Schools. 

Quarterly Progress Reports , Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for 

Vocational Education, State Division of Vocational-Technical Education, 
1972. 

Quarterly Report , Hugueley, James E., Tennessee State, Division of Voca- 
tional Education, 1971. 

Regulations Governing Tennessee Medical Laboratory Act , January 1, 1972, 
Tennessee Department of Public Health, Laboratory Licensing Service, 
1972. 

State of Tennessee Law, Rules, Regulations and Standards for Regulating 
Correspondence Schools within the State. Their Representatives, and 
Re presentatives of Correspondence Schools Located Outside the State 
Doing Business in Tennessee As Required by Chapter 40 Sections 49- 
4001-49-4007 of the Tennessee Code Annotated, November, 1966, State 
Department of Education, 1966. 

State of Tennessee Laws. Rules. Regulations and Standards for Regulating 
Private Business Schools. Technological Schools and their Representa- 
tives As Required by Chapter 39, Sections 49-3901-49-3924 of Tenneessee 
Code Annotated, State Board for Private Business Schools, 1966. 

The Status of Vocational-Technical Education in the Secondary Schools 

(1972) . Tennessee Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1972. 

Tennessee Laws, Rules and Regulations for Barbering , Tennessee Board of 
Barber Examiners. 
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Texas 



Education for Living and Making a Living. Fourth Annual Report to the 
Governor of Texas the Honorable Dolph Brisco . Advisory Council for 
Technical-Vocational Education in exas, 1973. 

Guidelines and Minimum Standards for Operation of Texas Proprietary 

Schools . Texas Education Agency, Division of Proprietary Schools and 
Veterans Education, State Board of Education, 1972. 

A Redirected Education System»-A Plan for Action Third Annual Report of 
The Advisory Council for Technical-Vocational Educ ation in Texas. 
1972. ~ ' ' 

Second Bi ennial Report of the Advisory Council foi Technical-Vocational 
Education in Texas to Maimers of the Texas Legislature . 1972. 

Stimulating A Commitment to a Redirected Education System Third Annual 

Report . Advisory Council for Technical-Vocational Education in Texas, 
1972. 

Texas Education Project Study. Digest of Final Report . Texas Education 
Agency, 1973. 

Utah 

Bxtdget Reimbursement Application (Input), Utah State Board for Vocational 
Education, 1971 

Career by Choice: A Guide to Career Training Programs at Utah Public and 
Private Post-High School Institutions 1972-73 (Second Edition), 
McCarrey, Leon R. , Office of the Commissioner, Utah System of Higher 
Education, 1972. 

EPIC Student Scheduling User Guide . Division of Data Processing, State 
Board of Education, 1973. 

Evaluation of Mobile Assisted Career Exploration Unit . Utah State Board of 
Education, 1972. 

Final Report: A Project to Develop an Instructional Packet for Advisory 
Committees in Vocational Education to be used in the Orientation of 
School Personnel and Committee Members . Martin, Loren, Principal 
Investigator, and Stephens, John F. , Project Director, Research Coor- 
dinating Unit for Vocational and Technical Education, Division of 
Research and Innovation, Utah State Board of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of 
Research, 1971. 

Final Report: A Follow-Up Study of the Students Trained in Power Sewing 
Machine Operation Using the Experimental Mobile Power Sewing Unit . 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational and Technical Education, 
Utah State Board of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 1972. 
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Final Report. Evaluation of Mobll6 Office Education Unit Utilization 

with Migrant Workers in Box Elder School District . Research Coordin- 
ating Unit for Vocation-Technical Education, 1971. 

Final Report. Evaluation of Project Success Student Upward Challengea 
in Comprehensive Exenplary Secondary Schools, School Year 1970-71 , 
Research Coordinating Unit for Vocational-Technical Education, 1971. 

Final Report - Integrated Shop Program. Third Year Evaluation , Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational and Technical Education, Utah State 
Board of Educa ion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Bureau of Research, 1972. 

A Needs Assessment Study of Vocational Education in Utah Public High Schools 
and Post-Secondary Vocational Schools . Utah State Board for Vocational- 
Technical Education, 1972. 

Project Next Step; Mutuality of Planning , An Interstate Project Involving 
Georgia, New Jersey, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin, Utah State Board of 
Education, BAVTE, 1973. 

Reports and Recommendations for the Utah Public School System. 1971-72 , 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

School Specifications and Course Curriculum Transmittal - Exhibit Wl and 
Exhibit W2 . (Input), Utah State Board for Vocational Education, 1971. 

Student Scheduling Application System 2500 - User Guide . Division of 
Data Processing, State Board of Education, 1973. 

Third Annual Report to the Governor and the Legislature Utah State Board 
of Higher Education. 1971-72 . Utah State Board of Higher Education, 
1972. 

Utah State MDTA Evaluation FY '72 , Utah State Board of Education, 1972. 

Vocational-Technical Enrollment Card , and Instructions, Department of Fduca- 
tion, 1971 (Input). 

Vermont 

Bar re City Regional Vocational-Technical Center . Spaulding High School, 
Barre, Vermont, Star Printing. 

Biennial Report 29. July 1. 1970- June 30. 1972 . Vermont State Board of 
Education, 1972. 

Evaluation of Activities and Effectiveness of Administrative Advisory 
Committees , State Advisory Council Staff, 1973. 

First Annual Report . Vermont State Advisory Council for Vocational Technical 
Education, 1970. 

Guidelines Cooperative Vocational Education in Vermont . State Department 
of Education, Learning Services Division, Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 
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A Model for Collecting and Analyzing Follow-Up Data on Graduates and Drop- 
outs of Vocational Education In Vermont i Fuller, Dr. Gerald R., 
Project Director and Principal Investigator, Vermont State, Vocational, 
Technical and Extension Education Department, 1972. 

Policies and Standards for Conducting Schools of Nursing and Licensing 

Professional aad Practical Nurses . Revision 1969, Vermont State Board 
of Nursing, 1969. 

Policy Govern..ng Adult Vocational-Technical Education , State Department 
of Education, division of Learning Services, Vocational-Technical 
Education, 1972. 

Quarterly Progress Report: Research and Development Project in Career 
Education . Watson, Cola D. , Vermont State Department of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

Quarterly Vocational Education Research Activity Report for Vermont , 

Kisko, Joseph P., Director, Vermont State, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, 1973. 

Second Annual Report . Vermont State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Technical Education. 

A Study of Vermont High School Graduates Class of 1972 . State of Vermont, 
Department of Education, 1972. 

Third Annual Report . Vermont State Advisory Council for Vocational Techni- 
cal Education, 1973. 

Title 26. V.S.A. Chapter 11, Public Laws Relating to the Occupation and 
Practice of Hairdressers and Cosmeticians in the State of Vermont 
Vermont Statutes Annotated . 

Vermont Career Education Model , Faulkner, Walter, Department of Education, 
Division of Special Educational and Pupil Personnel Services, 1972. 

Vermont Educational Direc tory 1972-1973, State Department of Education, 
1973. 

Vermont Selected Economic Information . Economic Development Division 
Agency of Development and Community Affairs, 1972. 

Vermont Technical College . Bulletin Vol. IX, No. 1, 1971-72. 

Virginia 

Title 22. Chapter 15.3. Sections 22-330.17 Through 22-330.35. Code of 

Virginia. Enacted 1970. Amended 1972. The Certificating of Certain 
Proprietary Schools and the Issuing of Agent's Permits . Proprietary 
School Service, Division of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, 1972. 

Cooperative Area Manpower Planning System. Plan FY 1972 , 1971. 

Industrial Arts Curriculum Guide . Industrial Arts Education Service, 
^ Division of Vocational Education, State Department of Education, 1972. 
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Manual for Implementing Standards of Quality and Objectives for Public 
Schools In Virginia^ 1972-74 , State Department of Education, 1972. 

Model Vocational Office a Simulated Training Program 1970-71 Conducted 

at Hayf ield Secondary School. Alexandria. Va. . Fairfax County Public 
Schools. 

1973 Industrial Arts Directory . Industrial Arts Education Service, Division 
of Vocational Education, State Department of Education. 

Official Rules and Regulations Governing the Issuing of Certificates of 
Approval to Certain Proprietary Schools and the Issuing of Agent 
Permits , Proprietary School Service, State Department of Education, 
1972. 

Standards of Quality and Objectives for Public Schools in Virginia 1972-74 , 
EaacYed by the General Assembly of Virginia. 1972 . 

Virginia Educational Directory . Virginia State Department of Education, 
1972-73. 

Virginia Educational Directory. Supplement , Proprietary Schools Sorvicc, 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

Virginia Facts and Figurer *72 . Commonwealth of Virginia, Govt-'rnor's 
Office, Division of Industrial Development. 

Virginia Vocational Education Reporting System Teachers' Gui de, Vocational 
Education Evaluation Project, Division of Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation, Virginia Poly-Technique Institute and State University 
and Division of Vocational Education and Division of Educational 
Research and Statistics, State Department of Education, 1972. 

Vocational Education Fiscal and Statistical Data 1963-64 through 1971-72, 
State Board of Education. 

Washington 

An Act Relating to Proprietary Schools . Professional Licensing Divisien, 
State of Washington, 1970. 

CAPES; A Guideline for Career Awareness Programs for the Elementary School . 
Part 3. What About Vocational Education? . State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 
1972. 

Career Choice and Career Preparation , Coordinating Council for Occuaptional 
Education, 1972. 

Career Training Opportunities in the State of Washingrpn Through Approved 
and Accredited Programs at Private Colleges. Institutes, and Schools . 
Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 
1971. 
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Communication Skills for Career Education . Coordinating Council for Occupa> 
tional Education and Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



Course Effort Report Fall Quarter. 1970 . State Board for Community College 
Education, 1971. 

Design for Excellence . State Board for Community College Education, 1972. 

General Aptttute Test Battery . GATB-Certifled Counselors, Washington 
State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 1972. 

Health Careers - A Report on Training Programs in the State of Washington , 
Trapp, David C, Education Specialist, Health Manpower Project, 
Division of Health, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1971. 

Industrial Communications. The Professional's Guide for Instruction . 
Lindsay, Dan, Vocational Education and Language Arts Departments, 
Curriculum Division, Kent Public Schools, Kent School District, 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education. 

Job Finding Kit . Hlrsekorn, Arnold A., Euployment Security Department, 
Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 
1972. 

1972 Report to the Governor . State Board for Community College Education, 
1972. 

A Picture of Vocational Education in the Common Schools (K-12) of Washington 
State , Washington State Board of Education, 1972. 

Quarterly Report . Research and Development Project in Career Education, 

McKlnney, Charles W. , Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupa- 
tional Education, Vocational Education Division, 4/72, 7/72, 9/72. 

Quarterly Research Activity Reports. Pliant, George P., Director, Research 
Coordinating Unit, Washington State, Department of Education, 7/71, 
1/73, 6/72. 

Report on Exemplary Projects for Fiscal Year 1973 . Washington State De- 
partment of Education, 1973. 

School Statistics . State of Washington - Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1972. 

A Six-Year Plan for Community College Education in Washington , State 
Board for Community College Education, 1971. 

A Supplement to School Counselors Certified to Administer and Interpret 

the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) February 12. 1973 . Washington 
State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 1973. 

Vital Information for Education and Work in the State of Washington . Re- 
vised September, 1972, Washington State Coordinating Council for 
Occupational Education, 1972. 
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Vocational Education in Washington State . Coordinating Council for Occupa- 
tional Education, 1973. 

Vocational Education In VJashlngton State; A Critical Evaluation . Part 1 
and 2, State Advisory Council on Vocational Education - Third Report, 
1972. 

Vocational Education in Washington State . An Official Report by the Coor- 
dinating Council for Occupational Education, 1973. 

What about Vocational Education?: A Guideline for Action in the 70 *a . 

Part 1 . Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational Educa- 
tion, 1970. 

Who Am I. Waere Am I Going. How Do I Get There?: A Guideline for Career 
Awareness. Pairt 2, What About Vocational Education? . Washington 
State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, 1971. 

Your Education in Washington Community Colleges . State Board for Community 
College Education, 1972. 

West Virginia 

Annual Descriptive Report of Program Activities for Fiscal Year 1971-72 , 
Division of Vocational Education, Bureau of Vocational, Technical, 
and Adult Education. 

Annual Statistical Report: West Virginia Resident Private Correspondence. 
Business. Trade. Occupational, and Vocational Schools Oper ating Under 
Chapter 18. Article 2. Section 10 Code of West Virginia , Bureau of 
Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education, State Department of Ed- 
ucation, 1972. 

Cooperative Extension Service . West Virginia University and U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 1973. 

Course Enrollments In Public Secondary Schools (IBM Printout Sheet), 1971-72. 

Educational Statistical Sunnnary for the State of West V irginia Including 
the Period of July 1. 1970 to June 30. 1971 . West Virginia Department 
of Education, 1971. 

Excerpts from West Virginia State Report . Department of Education, 1972. 

Fifty-Ninth Report (Eighteenth Annual Report) of the State Superintendent 
of Schools, State of West Virginia, and the Biennial Repo rt of the 
State Board of Education. State of West Virginia For t he Period 
July 1. 1971 to June 30. 1972. Volume I. Impact . West Virginia De- 
partment of Education, 1972. 

Instructor's Guide - West Virginia Comprehensive Data Sys tem for Vocational 
Education (CDS-VE) - Staff and Student Information Components . West 
Virginia RCU for Vocational Education, and West Virginia Board of 
Education, Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational-Technical 
and Adult Education, 1972. 
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1973 West Virginia Economic Profile . West Virginia Department of Commerce, 
1973. 



Projects Funded in West Virginia Through Authority of Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 (PL 90-576) . January 1, 1971- June 30, 1972, 
Mayer, Lynne S., Information Specillist, West Virginia Research 
Coordinating Unit for Vocational Education, in cooperation with the 
West Virginia Board of Education, Department of Edu 

Proposed Organizational Chart . Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education. 

Vocational Offerings in West Virginia Secondary Schools . 1971-72. 

West Virginia Comprehensive Data System for Vocational Education (CDS-VE) - 
Student Information Component - Teachers Manual - 1972 . State Boazd of 
Education, State Department of Education, Bureau of Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education, Division of Vocational Education, 1972. 

West Virginia Third Annual Evaluation Report^ 1972 . Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education, 1972. 

Wisconsin 

Evaluation of Institutional Training Projects Conducted Under the Manpower 

Development and Training Act in Wisconsin . Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, 1972. - 

Final Report; Development of A Convergence Plan for Vocational Education 
in Wisconsin . Nelson, Orville, Center for Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education, University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical and Adult Education, 1972. 

Laws and Rules Governing the Practice of Barbering . Division of Health, 
Wisconsin Department of Health and Social Services, 1970. 

Learning for Living in Today's World of Work . Wisconsin State Advisory Coun- 
cil for Vocational and Technical Education. 

Opportunities Through Education. . .at Vocational. Technical and Adult Career 
Campuses in Wisconsin , Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education, 1972. 

Planning for Better Education in Wisconsin. . .A Guide for Agency School 

Comittees 1971-72 Information . Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1972. 

Project for VTAE Handicapped Students and AMIDS Fol low-Up-Final Report . 
Wisconsin Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1972. 

A Reassessment of Wisconsin's Allied Health Occupations Education Programs . 
Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical Education, 1972. 

A Reassessment of Wisconsin's Professional Staff Development for Vocational 
Education - In 3 Parts . Wisconsin State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education, 1972. 
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Twenty-Flfth Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Coordina ting Unit 
(RCU) in Wisconsin , Research Coordinating Unit in Wisconsin, Wiscon- 
sin Board or Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1972. 

Twenty-Fourth Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Coordin ating Unit 

(RCU) In Wisconsin , Research Coordinating Unit In Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1972. 

Twenty-Second Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Coordin ating Unit 

(RCU) in Wisconsin , K^search Coordinating Unit in Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1971. 

Twenty-Third Quarterly Progress Report of the Research Coordinating Unit 

(RCU) in Wisconsin , Research Coordinating Unit in Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1971. 

Vocational Education Aroendments of 1968 Program Manual . State of Wisconsin 
Board of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1971. 

Vocational Education Amendments. P.L. 90-576. FY 1971-72 . Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational, Technical and Adult Education, 1972. 

Wisconsin Administrative Code - Rules of Educational Approv al Board. Educa- 
tional Approval Board , Department of Administration, Document Sales 
and Distribution, 1972. 

Wisconsin Cosmetology Law and Rules and Regulations Gover ning Beauty Salons, 
Schools of Cosmetology. Apprenticeships in Cosmetology, and Examina- 
tions , Cosmetology Section, Division of Health, Department of Health 
and Social Services, 1971. 

A Wisconsin Directory of Private Vocational and Trade Schools , Wisconsin 

Educational Approval Board with the assistance of the State of Wisconsin 
Department of Health and Social Services, Division of Health, 1972. 

Wisconsin Statutes Relating to the Educational Approval Board (As Amended 
by Chapter 125, Laws of 1971, effective November 5, 1971, and Chapter 
211, Laws of 1971, effective July 1, 1972), Wisconsin State Legislature. 

Wisconsin's Vocational and Technical Education Programs for Pe rsons with 
Special Needs , The Center for Studies in Vocational and Technical 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 1972. 

Work Force. 1980. A Problem and An Opportunity! . Wisconsin Department of 
Administration, 1972. 

Wyoming 

Biennial Report 1970-72 . Wyoming State Department of Education, 1972. 

Community College Education in Wyoming « Wyoming Community College Commission, 
1973. 

Occupational Education in Wyoming . Wyoming Advisory Council on Occupational 
Education, 1972. 
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Occupational Education Program Statistics . Wyoming Department of Education, 
Instructional Services, 1973, 

Quarterly Research Activity Report for Wyoming . Black, Fred P., State Coor- 
dinator, Occupational Education, 9/72, 12/72, 6/72, 3/72. 

Special Programs; From Wyoming State Report . Excerpts from Wyoming State 
Report, Department of Education, 1972. 

Site; Central Wyoming Community College and Public School District No. 25 
of River ton . Black, Fred P., Director of Occupational Education, 
Wyoming State Department of Education, 1972. 

Wyoming Fail Enrollment by Schools as Reported September 8. 1972 . Wyoming 
State Department of Education, 1972. 

Wyoming Manpover Programs . Wyoming Department of Education, MDTA Programs, 
3972. 

Wyoming Private School Licensing - Rules and Regulations - 1972 . Wyoming 
State Board of Education, 1972* 

Puerto Rico 

Annual Report 1971-72 Research and Development Coordinating Unit . Depart- 
ment of Education, 1972. 

Bulletin No. 1 Report on Enrollment and Personnel at the End of the First 
School Month. 1971-72 . Department of Education, Office of Statistics, 
1972. 

Career Education in Puerto Rico . Department of Education, Vocational and 
Technical Education Program, Research Coordinating Unit, Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, 1972. 

Development and Projections of Regional Colleges, 1966-67 to 1975-76 . 

University of Puerto Rico, Administration of Regional Colleges, 1971, 

Evaluation Report Cooperative Vocational Education Programs In the Public 
Schools of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 1970-71 . The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 1971. 

Evaluation Report FY 1971-72 Manpower Development and Training Puerto 
Rico Commonwealth Program . Department of Education. 

An Evaluation Report on Vocational and Technical Education in Puerto Rico 
1971, Lopez, Jose R. , Educational Specialist, Plannlng-Research- 
Evaluat Ion- Services, 1971. 

Interim Report: Carolina School District Sequential Approach to Career 

Orientation and Preparation . Hellado, Dr. Ramon, Secretary of Education, 
Department of Education, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 1972, 
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A Plan for Comprehensive Community Collage Education In Puerto Rt:o A 

Study for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Advisory Council o n Voca- 
• tional and Technical Education . Barton, Thomas E. Jr., and Garrison, 
Don D., Department of Education, Duke University, 1972. 

Puerto Rico's Present and Prospective Technical Slcilled and Cleri cal Manpower 
and Training Needs . University of Puerto Rico, 1972. 

Puerto Rico Third Annual Evaluation Report. 1972 , Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Education. 

Second Annual Report c-f the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico Advisory Council 
on Vo:ational and Technical Education . 1971. 

Vocational Technical Education Puerto Rico Plan . Department of Education, 
1972. 

Miscellaneous 

A Counselor's Guide to Home Study Training . National Home Study Council, 
1969. 

Directory of Accredited Institutions. 1972 , Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools of the United Business Schools Association, 1972. 

Directory of Accredited Private Home Study Schools, 1973 , Accrediting 
Commission of the National Home Study Council, 1973. 

Directory of Accredited Private Home Study Schools, 1972 , Accrediting 
Commission of the National Home Study Council, 1972. 

Home Study School Accreditation; What It Means - How It Works , National 
Home Study Council, 1972. 

The Role of Home Study Today . Fowler, William A.. Executive Director, 

National Home Study Council, Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home Study Council. 

A System for Statewide Evaluation of Vocational Education-Tabl e 2A. Vol. 2 of 2- 
Post Secondary Level - Adult Level . The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, The Ohio State University, 1972. 

A System for Statewide Evaluation of Vocational Education-Tabl e 2A. Vol. 1 
of 2-Secondary Level . The Center for Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, The Ohio State University, 1972. 

National ' 

Abstracts of Research and Development Projects in Career Education , Richard- 
son, Elliot L., Secretary, UL.S., Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mar land, S.P. Jr., Commissioner, Office of Education, 
Worthington, Robert M., Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Adult, 
Vocational, and Technical Education, and Michael Russo, Acting Director, 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972. 
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Directory of Post'^Secondayy Schools With. Occupational Programs, 1971, 

Public and Privat e, Kay, Evelyn R. , Adult and Vocational Education 
Surveys Branch, U.S. Departiftent of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Education Division/Office of Education, U.S. Goveriuuent Printing 
Office, Public Documents Department, 1971. 

Doctiments & Instructions of the Accrediting Commission , Accrediting Com- 
mission of the National Home Study Council. 

Training by Mall. Reprinted from Manpower magazine. Vol. 2, No. 3. March, 
1970 , Marshall, Patricia, U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Admin- 
istration, 1970. 
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